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FOREWORD 

Early  in  the  year  1927  “The  Old  Stone  Bank”  initiated  a 
series  of  newspaper  advertisements  dealing  with  historical 
events  and  the  glorious  traditions  which  have  made  the 
smallest  State  in  the  Union  one  of  the  richest  in  historical 
background.  Events  in  Rhode  Island  history  were  featured 
in  illustration  and  description,  and  soon  persons  of  all  ages 
came  to  appreciate  that  these  words  and  pictures  were  well 
worth  their  attention. 

It  was  suggested  that  these  incidents  be  written  about 
more  fully,  the  facts  carefully  assembled,  and  presented  on 
the  radio  as  a  regular  weekly  feature.  Thus  was  conceived 
a  unique  character,  “The  Rhode  Island  Historian,”  who, 
from  September  to  June,  relates  to  his  unseen  audiences 
stories  about  interesting  figures,  historic  events  and  traditions 
concerning  which  facts  have  been  obtained  from  such 
sources  as  early  histories,  old  documents,  clippings,  records 
and  tracts. 

These  radio  talks  have  been  printed  and  the  mailing  list 
of  those  who  have  written  requesting  copies  of  the  booklets 
includes  the  names  of  thousands  who  have  heard  the 
familiar  voice  of  “The  Rhode  Island  Historian.”  The  edu¬ 
cational  and  historical  value  of  these  sketches  has  so 
appealed  to  those  interested  in  Rhode  Island  history  that 
“The  Old  Stone  Bank”  now  presents  this  complete  volume 
of  the  weekly  historical  recitals. 

Uninteresting  descriptions,  unimportant  dates  and  dry 
statistics  have  been  eliminated  in  the  preparation  of  this 
brief  review  of  important  events  and  facts,  arranged,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  chronological  order.  To  those  who 
love  their  native  or  adopted  State,  “The  Old  Stone  Bank” 
presents  these  chapters  in  that  never  ending  romance  of 
bravery,  adventure,  ambition  and  achievement  —  Rhode 
Island  History. 
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PROVIDENCE  INSTITUTION 
FOR  SAVINGS 

IT  IS  characteristic  of  American  initiative  that  actual  savings  banking  was  first 
undertaken  in  the  United  States,  although  to  Europe — and  more  particularly  to 
Switzerland — belongs  the  distinction  of  inspiring  the  establishment  of  such  institutions. 

In  1816  James  Savage  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to 
allow  his  bank  to  incorporate  as  a  mutual  savings  society.  At  that  time  the  financial 
situation  in  this  new  country  was  extremely  chaotic,  but  order  began  to  evolve  out  of 
confusion  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816. 

Although  the  first  move  to  establish  a  mutual  bank  in  a  neighboring  State  had  been 
undertaken  earlier,  it  was  not  until  1819,  when  financial  tension  was  somewhat  relieved, 
that  a  group  of  public-spirited  Rhode  Island  citizens,  believing  that  the  proper  time 
had  arrived,  met  in  October  of  that  year  to  formulate  plans  for  the  establishment  in 
Providence  of  a  bank  which,  acting  as  a  community  servant,  would  afford  the  people 
in  this  locality  a  place  for  the  safe  keeping  of  their  savings  with  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  accumulating  interest.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1819,  the  first  savings 
bank  in  Providence  commenced  business  under  the  name  of  the  Providence  Institution 
for  Savings. 

Among  the  founders  were  many  of  those  whose  names  are  listed  in  Providence 
history  as  men  honored  for  their  accomplishments  in  the  interest  of  public  service. 
The  following  officers:  Thomas  P.  Ives,  First  President;  Thomas  L.  Halsey,  First 
Vice  President;  Obadiah  Brown,  Second  Vice  President;  James  Burrill,  Jr.,  Third 
Vice  President;  and  Trustees  Nicholas  Brown,  Philip  Martin,  William  Wilkinson, 
John  Perrin,  Benjamin  Aborn,  James  Petty,  Samuel  G.  Arnold,  William  Blodget, 
Charles  Dyer,  Zechariah  Allen,  Josiah  Whitaker,  and  Dexter  Thurber,  were  held  in 
the  highest  respect  and  regard  throughout  the  city  as  men  of  character  and  public 
spirit.  The  first  meeting  of  this  Board  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  Washington  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  November  4,  1819,  and  the  doors  of  the  bank  opened  November  20th. 

Many  of  the  founders  and  officers  of  the  Institution  were  interested  in  shipping  and 
trading.  They  built  and  owned  ships  which  sailed  on  every  sea,  and  traded  in  every 
port.  There  are  few  names  associated  with  the  maritime  interests  of  Providence  but 
may  be  found  on  the  list  of  the  founders  of  “The  Old  Stone  Bank”  and  their  descend¬ 
ants.  Position  and  wealth  had  already  been  attained  by  them,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
this  mutual  savings  bank  was  established  because  of  a  sense  of  altruism,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  self  gain.  Their  high  ideals  are  perhaps  best  expressed  in  a  statement 
made  at  the  time  of  incorporation.  In  part  it  is  as  follows: 

“  .  .  .  .  Many  frugal  and  industrious  persons  have  laid  by  small  sums  which 
they  intended  as  a  relief  in  sickness ,  or  in  old  age;  but  from  the  failure  or 
death  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  placed  it,  they  have  lost  the  whole,  or  if 
they  have  received  it  again,  it  has  been  without  interest.  In  this  institution 


such  persons  will  find  a  safe  place  of  deposit,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  it  is  constantly  increasing.” 

At  first  “The  Old  Stone  Bank”  received  deposits  on  but  one  day  each  week.  This  was 
Saturday,  or  pay  day,  when  the  bank  was  open  from  12:30  until  2:00  P.  M.  As  the 
bank  proved  its  value  to  the  community,  it  was  gradually  obliged  to  keep  regular  hours 
for  the  convenience  of  depositors,  and  by  1842  the  resources  of  some  2100  depositors 
had  grown  to  $300,000.  Forty  years  later,  the  number  had  increased  to  nearly  28,000, 
and  deposits  to  over  $11,000,000. 

The  old  “Providence  Bank”  (a  national  bank  incorporated  in  1791)  was,  in  a  way, 
the  parent  of  this  mutual  institution,  for  it  was  in  its  lower  floor  that  the  savings  bank 
initiated  actual  operations. 

A  constantly  growing  volume  of  business  influenced  the  erection,  in  1854,  of  a 
building  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  the  bank  at  86  South  Main  Street,  and  further 
expansion  lead  to  the  erection,  in  1898,  of  the  present  building,  now  serving  as  the 
main  office. 

In  1925,  a  branch  was  opened  in  quarters  at  186  Washington  Street,  which  so 
well  justified  its  inception  that  four  years  later  a  modern  banking  building  was  erected 
on  Empire  and  Aborn  Streets,  in  celebration  of  the  110th  Anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  Institution. 

In  1926  a  second  branch  office  was  established  in  Olneyville,  affording  to  the  citizens 
of  that  industrious  and  progressive  locality  mutual  savings  bank  facilities.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  bank  is  carried  on  in  a  building  of  modern  construction  and  design, 
especially  equipped  for  the  exclusive  needs  of  depositors  in  the  Olneyville  section. 

On  its  Anniversary  the  resources  of  this  mutual  savings  bank  have  grown,  by  the 
steady  accumulations  of  thrifty  persons,  to  figures  far  beyond  the  imagination  of  its 
founders  whom  it  honors.  Always  a  ready  aid  to  those  it  serves,  both  in  times  of 
prosperity  and  distress,  this  Institution  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  ideals  with 
which  it  was  founded. 

With  a  record  of  economic  and  social  service  to  these  Providence  Plantations,  and 
with  even  greater  facilities  for  service  in  the  future,  the  Providence  Institution  for 
Savings,  popularly  known  as  “The  Old  Stone  Bank,”  will  continue  to  encourage  habits 
of  economy  among  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  established  so  many  years  ago. 


RHODE  ISLAND  HISTORY 


IT  is  a  fact  that  information  and  literature 
about  the  history  of  Rhode  Island  are  in 
constant  demand  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  Writers  of  historical  novels,  stu¬ 
dents  of  history,  newspaper  men,  lovers  of 
the  ancient  and  antique,  all  look  upon  the 
annals  of  this  tiny  State  as  a  fertile  field  for 
research,  study  and  entertainment.  This  is 
true  partly  because  in  Rhode  Island  and 
communities  nearby  began  the  history  of  the 
nation.  It  was  here  that  the  bold  Vikings 
first  tasted  the  sweet  juices  of  luscious 
fruits;  it  was  here  that  the  exiled  Roger 
Williams  found  a  true  haven  of  friendship 
where  men  might  live  in  peace  and  com¬ 
fort  apart  from  the  vicious  tongues  of  sel¬ 
fish  and  narrow-minded  neighbors;  from 
this  land  sailed  daring  adventurers  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  commerce  and  interna¬ 
tional  good-will;  from  these  pleasant  farms 
and  peaceful  hamlets  have  gone  countless 
heroes  of  war  and  peace;  art,  science,  in¬ 
dustry  and  law  have  counted  among  their 
outstanding  leaders,  men  and  women  who 
boasted  of  their  Rhode  Island  origin. 

But,  beyond  that,  it  is  inherent  in  man  to 
love  history,  particularly  the  true  history 
of  his  immediate  surroundings.  History  is 
a  never-ending  panorama  of  men,  women, 
and  children  whose  destinies  are  shaped 
by  circumstances,  ambitions  and  emotions 
common  to  us  all.  We  are  all  makers  of 
history  and  children  of  history.  Though  we 
do  not  worship  our  ancestors  as  do  the  ori¬ 
entals,  yet  decisions  of  the  present  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  experiences  of  our  predecessors. 
We  are  forever  on  the  ascent  looking  back- 
word  at  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  upon  which 
we  mounted  and  upward  to  the  bright  fields 
of  the  future. 

Crumbling  castles,  grass-covered  ram¬ 
parts,  andirons,  Indian  arrow-heads,  old 
coins,  gruesome  battles  are  some  of  the 
countless  stage-props  that  help  build  the 
setting  for  the  play  whose  scenes  live  only 
on  the  pages  of  history,  and  in  the  lively 
imaginations  of  all  of  us  who  live,  love  and 
aspire. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  history  is  a 


study  in  contrasts.  We  all  like  to  compare 
men  and  events  of  centuries  gone  by  with 
persons  and  affairs  as  we  know  them  today. 
We  all  enjoy  reading  copies  of  newspapers 
published  a  century  ago;  the  craze  for  an¬ 
tiques  is  growing,  interest  in  genealogy  is 
certainly  not  decreasing.  Residents  of  this 
historic  old  city  and  State  walk  and  live 
’mid  the  time-honored  landmarks  of  other 
ages.  Colonial  mansions,  ancient  taverns, 
ivy-covered  walls,  rusty  cannon,  shady 
churchyards,  lofty  spires,  and  old  belfries 
are  the  daily  reminders  of  men  and  days  in 
Rhode  Island  that  the  passing  of  time  can 
never  erase  from  memory. 

Who  can  pass  the  old  Mansion  House 
that  still  stands  in  all  its  dilapidated  digni¬ 
ty  on  Benefit  Street  just  behind  the  old 
State  House  and  not  paint  a  mental  picture 
of  the  gay  occasion  when  General  Wash¬ 
ington  honored  the  establishment  with  his 
presence  during  his  historic  visit  to  this 
city?  Who  can  pass  through  the  portals 
of  the  old  State  House  and  not  picture,  for 
a  moment,  august  General  Lafayette  bow¬ 
ing  low  to  the  people  gathered  outside  to 
greet  him?  Who  can  visit  the  magnificent 
John  Brown  House  on  Power  Street  and  not 
imagine  that  wealthy  merchant  sitting  at 
his  richly  carved  Chippendale  desk  signing 
the  papers  that  would  send  some  fast-sail¬ 
ing  merchantman  away  to  the  distant  East 
Indies?  Who  can  wander  through  the 
lower  rooms  of  old  University  Hall  and 
not  see  visions  of  tired  French  troopers 
amusing  themselves  with  song  and  refresh¬ 
ment,  here  in  this  strange  land? 

And,  who  can  view  the  lofty  and  beauti¬ 
ful  spire  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  on 
North  Main  Street  and  not  think  of  that 
dark  day  in  September,  1815,  when  the  city 
of  Providence  was  the  victim  of  one  of  the 
strangest  pranks  ever  played  by  Nature? 
The  Second  Baptist  Church  succumbed  and 
went  to  pieces  under  the  combined  force  of 
the  wind  and  waves  but  the  tall  spire  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  wavered  and  bent  to 
the  blast,  but  did  not  fall. 

The  Old  Stone  Mill,  that  grisly  old  mys- 
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tery  of  the  past  that  brings  thousands  of  the 
curious  to  the  city  of  Newport  each  year, 
tells  a  mute  story  of  an  event  hazy  in  Rhode 
Island  history.  The  picturesque  Pidge 
Tavern  on  the  way  to  Pawtucket  still  has 
that  delightful  air  of  roadside  hospitality 
that  made  it  a  welcome  rendezvous  for  the 
weary  traveler  journeying  by  coach  from 
New  York  to  Boston.  Those  obscure  pray¬ 
ing  mounds  scattered  throughout  the  Nar- 
ragansett  country  could  still  be  places  of 
worship  for  the  forgotten  hordes  who  looked 
to  the  East  at  a  huge  stone  representing 
the  Sun  and  to  the  West  at  a  smaller  boulder 
symbolic  of  the  moon. 

Understanding  of  the  events  and  circum¬ 


stances  that  led  to  the  present  is  essential  to 
the  complete  understanding  of  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship.  The  study  of  civil 
government  and  of  history  are  identical, 
happily  so  for  us  since  Rhode  Island  history 
is  found  to  be  highly  entertaining. 

The  roots  of  the  present  lie  deep  in  the 
past,  and  nothing  in  the  past  is  dead  to  the 
man  who  would  learn  how  the  present  came 
to  be  what  it  is.  Though  we  must  not  distort 
the  past  in  an  effort  to  give  meaning  to  the 
present,  yet  we  can  fully  understand  to¬ 
day  only  by  a  study  of  previous  events;  and 
the  past,  on  the  other  hand,  is  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  realize  the  significance  of 
the  present. 


PREHISTORIC  RHODE  ISLAND 


IT  is  a  severe  strain  on  an  ordinary  imagin¬ 
ation  to  conceive  of  Davis  Park  or  Gas- 
pee  Plateau  as  the  jungle  homes  of  the  huge 
mastodons  which  kept  a  strange  race  of 
prehistoric  Rhode  Islanders  ever  on  the 
alert  against  their  depredations.  It  requires 
a  fertile  brain  to  build  a  mental  picture  of  a 
horde  of  men  and  women  laboring  to  build 
upon  the  pleasant  slopes  of  Narragansett 
County,  towering  earth  mounds  whereon 
they  might  hold  their  religious  rituals. 
Taking  our  lesson  from  the  unusual  to¬ 
pography  of  the  State,  and  basing  our  con¬ 
jectures  upon  the  stories  which  were  told 
by  the  Indians  who  were  first  encountered 
by  the  early  white  settlers,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  race  of  Sun,  Moon 
and  Star  worshippers  did  inhabit  these  lands 
before  a  more  powerful  tribe  of  aborigines 
gained  supremacy. 


What  evidences  have  we  that  Druid-like 
people  built  that  huge  mound  in  Charles¬ 
town  and  others  in  several  parts  of  the 
State? 

Archaeologists,  through  study  and  exca¬ 
vation,  have  discovered  much  evidence  that 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States  was 
once  inhabited  by  a  semi-civilized  people 
who  dwelt  in  large  towns  or  villages,  culti¬ 
vated  the  ground  extensively,  and  lived  in 
wooden  houses.  They  developed  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  of  skill  in  the  art  of  shaping 
and  decorating  pottery,  fashioning  metal, 
carving  pipes,  statues,  etc.  For  want  of  a 
better  name  archaeologists  call  these  people 
“mound-builders”.  They  derive  the  name 
from  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  in¬ 
formation  obtainable  about  them  is,  or  has 
been,  contained  in  a  great  number  of  earth 
works  or  mounds  located  in  various  parts 
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of  the  United  States.  Just  how  long  ago 
these  mound-builders  inhabited  North 
America  is  problematical,  but  some  scien¬ 
tists  believe  it  was  as  far  back  as  the  age  of 
the  mastodon  (an  animal  similar  to  our 
modern  elephant) .  If  so,  the  time  was  more 
than  one  thousand  years  ago.  This  opinion 
of  scientists  is  based  chiefly  on  the  fact  that 
at  least  one  of  the  mounds  discovered  was 
in  the  form  of  an  elephant,  or  mastodon. 

The  relics  found  in  these  mounds  indicate 
that  the  Southerners  were  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  the  Northerners.  The  pottery 
from  the  northern  mounds  is  crudely 
shaped,  while  that  in  the  southern  mounds 
is  much  more  skillfully  fashioned,  and 
often  more  beautifully  decorated.  The  larg¬ 
est  of  these  mounds  covered  30  or  40  acres, 
enough  to  house  an  entire  village.  Their 
general  shape  varied  widely  due  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  causes,  such  as  race,  religion,  age 
and  purpose.  The  mounds  in  the  north  are 
generally  circular  or  oval  in  shape  and  fre¬ 
quently  rounded  at  the  top,  while  those  in 
the  Gulf  States  are  distinguished  by  trun¬ 
cated  or  flat-topped  pyramid  shapes.  It  is 
the  shape  and  nature  of  the  relics  found  in 
the  southern  mounds  that  have  led  some  sci¬ 
entists  to  advance  the  theory  that  the  build¬ 
ers  of  the  pyramid  mounds  originally  came 
from  the  same  stock  as  did  the  Aztecs  of 
Central  America.  The  Aztecs  reached  a  high 
degree  of  semi-civilization  prior  to  their 
conquest  by  the  Spainards.  There  is  strong 
evidence  in  support  of  this  theory  in  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  designs  on  metal  orna¬ 
ments  found  in  these  American  pyramids 
are  very  similar  to  prehistoric  designs 
found  in  Central  America. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  statues  taken 
from  the  mounds  strongly  resemble  those 
of  Central  American  statues. 

The  student  of  prehistoric  data  in  Rhode 
Island  is  confronted  with  two  features  of 
topography  that  seem  to  substantiate  the 
theory  that  these  builders  of  mounds  were 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  race  of 
Indians  who  welcomed  Roger  Williams  to 
these  shores.  First,  the  presence  of  mounds 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  those  excavated 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  furnishes  hypo¬ 
thetical  evidence  of  such  a  period  in  Rhode 
Island  history. 


To  build  a  mound  as  large  as  the  one  in 
the  town  of  Charlestown,  R.  I.,  must  have 
taken  a  long  time.  Any  nation,  however,  by 
concentrating  its  entire  efforts  upon  a  single 
piece  of  work  and  pushing  that  work  to 
completion,  more  especially  if  that  work  be 
extensive  in  plan,  will  finally  accomplish 
a  labor  that  would  seem  incredible  at  first 
view.  When  we  hear  of  mounds  covering 
many  acres  in  the  west,  the  smaller  one  of 
a  few  acres  in  Narragansett  appears  in¬ 
significant  beside  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  doubt  that  man  could  have  built  it,  is  si¬ 
lenced.  Those  near  Wakefield  are  perfect 
cones  and  have  the  approach  from  the 
northeast.  These  no  doubt  were  built  by 
man  and  for  a  purpose.  As  one  follows 
down  the  west  side  of  the  pond  he  will  find 
one  or  two  structures  that  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  admirably,  but  which  are 
purely  natural.  If  man  did  anything  to 
them  it  was  to  a  very  slight  degree.  The  one 
in  Charlestown  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
specimen  yet  found.  It  consists  of  a  level 
plain  several  acres  in  extent,  with  conical 
sides  except  on  the  northeast  side.  This  is 
so  plainly  artificial  and  the  work  of  man 
that  even  the  most  skeptical  must  admit  it. 
It  was  used  as  a  royal  burial  ground  by  the 
Narragansett  Indians. 

The  second  topographic  phenomenon  that 
is  familiar  to  all  who  travel  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  State  is  the  spectacle  of 
a  great  round  boulder  poised  on  the  flat 
surface  of  a  larger  rock.  If  there  was  only 
one,  or  if  they  were  scattered  without  re¬ 
gard  to  order,  then  one  might  consider  it 
the  work  of  the  glacial  period.  The  order 
manifested  in  their  arrangement,  however, 
proves  that  the  hand  of  man  is  also  here.  In 
Druid  worship  there  are  always  two  round 
boulders,  one  much  larger  than  the  other. 
Both  are  placed  on  the  same  surface  and  not 
a  great  distance  apart.  The  larger  one  rep¬ 
resents  the  Sun,  the  smaller  one  the  Moon. 
In  South  Kingstown  there  are  three,  while 
Charlestown  can  boast  of  several.  Exeter, 
Smithfield,  Cranston,  Johnston  and  other 
towns  of  the  State  have  examples.  At  the 
present  date  each  one  of  the  round  and  well- 
poised  boulders  examined  has  the  grand 
eastward  view.  This  uniformity  is  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  to  many  that  man  placed  these 
boulders  in  this  position  for  a  purpose. 
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Riding  in  the  direction  of  Westerly,  on 
the  Hope  Valley  road,  we  see  one  of  these 
idols  of  prehistoric  days  still  facing  the 
east,  just  a  few  miles  this  side  of  Ashaway. 
This  old  Sun  or  Moon  stone  has  unusual 
prehistoric  significance  for  it  is  prominently 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  well-formed  mound. 

Although  no  effort  has  been  made  to  ex¬ 
cavate  the  mounds  that  remain  in  our  midst, 
scientific  researches  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  lead  many  to  believe  that  the  roll¬ 
ing  hills  of  Narragansett  and  other  sec¬ 


tions  may  contain  relics  that  would  tell  a 
mute  story  of  a  lost  world.  The  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  Druid  and  Aztec  stone  wor¬ 
shipping  also  strengthen  the  belief  that  once 
upon  a  time  a  silent  horde  of  strange  men 
looked  to  the  East  at  sunrise  and  to  the 
West  at  sundown, — wailing  a  mournful 
chant,  for : 

Each  hill  had  its  memory  holy 
Each  valley  its  historic  lore, 

Each  ennobled  by  heroes  and  sages, 

Who  worked  in  the  good  days  of  yore. 


A  SAGA  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


American  history  is  commonly  supposed 
.  to  begin  with  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus  in  1492.  Modern  research, 
however,  has  uncovered  very  convincing 
evidence  that  the  Northmen  visited  America 
nearly  500  years  before  Columbus  did,  or 
about  the  year  985,  to  be  more  specific.  Not 
only  are  we  practically  certain  of  this,  but 
we  have  equally  strong  evidence  that  these 
same  Northmen  spent  some  time  in  what 
is  now  our  own  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  evidence  is  contained  in  what  are 
known  as  the  Iceland  and  Greenland  sagas. 
These  sagas  are  nothing  more  than  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  notable  deeds  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  early  settlers  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland.  These  settlers  originally  emi¬ 
grated  from  Norway  because  of  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  their  ruler,  King  Harold.  They  were 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  wealthy  petty 
chiefs  of  Norway  and  their  followers,  be¬ 
cause  none  but  the  wealthy  could  afford  to 
equip  an  expedition  for  the  long  and  haz¬ 
ardous  voyage  to  Iceland.  From  the  best 
blood  of  all  Norway,  they  were  bold,  ad¬ 
venturous  and  highly  intelligent.  Also, 
being  isolated  within  the  comparatively 
small  bounds  of  Iceland  and  on  the  deso¬ 


late  shores  of  Greenland,  they  instinctively 
resorted  to  accounts  of  their  adventures 
both  for  purposes  of  education  and  amuse¬ 
ment.  At  first  these  stories  were  handed 
down  purely  by  memory,  but  in  the  year 
1000,  Christianity  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  alphabet  was  introduced  into  Ice¬ 
land.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  the  fact 
that  eventually  the  accounts  of  the  voyages 
of  a  number  of  different  Northmen  to  the 
Western  hemisphere  were  put  down  in  writ¬ 
ing  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  European 
continent  was  in  nearly  total  intellectual 
darkness. 

Early  American  historians  evidently 
knew  that  these  sagas  of  the  Northmen  ex¬ 
isted,  but  they  undoubtedly  regarded  them 
as  mere  legends.  Such  an  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  arise  except  from  superficial 
knowledge.  A  thorough  study  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  these  sagas  and  the  history  of  the 
people  who  wrote  them  leaves  small  op¬ 
portunity  to  question  their  authenticity.  The 
sagas  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
are  those  describing  the  voyages  of  Biarne 
who  was  the  first  to  see  America,  but  who 
did  not  land;  of  Lief  Ericson  who  was  the 
first  to  land;  of  Thorwald,  brother  of  Eric, 
and  of  one  Thorfinn. 
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The  first  three  sagas  were  written  in 
Greenland  and  collectively  form  a  strong 
chain  of  evidence  that  these  hardy  North¬ 
men  must  have  visited  America.  In  so  do¬ 
ing  they  also  make  it  possible  to  trace  on 
a  map  with  considerable  accuracy  just  what 
parts  of  America  the  Vikings  saw.  In  fact 
it  is  this  ability  to  locate  the  course  of  the 
Northmen  on  the  map  that  lends  complete 
reality  to  all  the  narratives.  The  fourth  saga 
of  Thorfinn  is  related  because  it  was  written 
in  Iceland  and  not  in  Greenland.  The  fact 
that  this  saga  originated  in  a  locality  widely 
separated  from  the  others,  and  yet  agrees 
so  accurately  in  geographical  details,  serves 
to  clinch  the  fact  that  the  sagas  are  stories 
of  fact  and  not  mere  legend. 

Biarne  first  discovered  America  by  acci¬ 
dent.  He  was  sailing  from  Iceland  to 
Greenland  at  the  time.  The  story  of  what 
happened  is  somewhat  as  follows:  They 
set  out  to  sea  as  soon  as  they  were  ready, 
and  sailed  for  three  days  until  they  had 
lost  sight  of  land.  But  when  the  wind  failed, 
a  north  wind  set  in  with  the  fog  and  they 
knew  not  where  they  were  sailing,  and  this 
lasted  many  days.  At  last  they  saw  the  sun 
and  could  distinguish  the  quarters  of  the 
sky;  so  they  hoisted  sail  again  and  travelled 
a  whole  day  and  night,  when  they  saw  land. 
They  wondered  what  land  this  might  be, 
and  Biarne  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  could 
not  be  Greenland. 

They  sailed  close  up  to  the  land  and  saw 
that  is  was  without  mountains,  covered  with 
woods  and  inland  with  small  hills.  They 
left  the  land  on  the  left  and  sailed  two  days 
and  two  nights  before  they  sighted  land 
again,  this  land  being  flat  and  covered  with 
trees.  Biarne  thought  this  also  could  not  be 
Greenland.  Refusing  to  go  on  shore,  Biarne 
ordered  the  sails  to  be  hoisted,  and  turning 
the  ship’s  bow  from  the  land,  they  sailed 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  with  a  fine 
breeze  from  the  southwest.  Then  they  saw 
a  third  land  which  was  high  and  mountain¬ 
ous.  Coasting  along  this  shore  they  found 
that  it  was  an  island. 

Then  they  turned  from  the  land  and 
stood  out  to  sea  with  the  same  breeze.  But 
the  gale  increased  and  Biarne  ordered  a 
reef  to  be  taken  and  that  they  should  not 
sail  harder  than  the  ship  and  her  tackle 
could  bear.  After  sailing  for  four  days, 


for  the  fourth  time  they  made  land.  This 
shore  seemed  to  answer  the  description  of 
Greenland,  and  so  they  came  to  anchor  and 
found  themselves  among  friends. 

Now  a  day’s  sail  with  a  fair  wind  is  not 
far  from  100  miles.  If  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  which  in  each  case  was  the  general 
direction  taken  by  the  ship,  and  the  sailing 
time  of  Biarne  from  one  point  to  another 
are  traced  on  a  map  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  first  three 
places  sighted  by  the  bewildered  mariner 
were:  first,  some  section  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast,  second  stop,  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
last  stop,  Newfoundland. 

Fifteen  years  after  Biarne’s  voyage,  about 
the  year  1000,  Lief  Ericson  determined  to 
make  a  voyage  of  exploration.  The  account 
of  his  voyage  seems  to  strengthen  the  be¬ 
lief  that  New  England,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Newfoundland  are  the  locations  mentioned 
in  the  narratives.  They  sailed  out  into  the 
sea  when  they  were  ready  and  found  that 
land  first  which  Biarne  had  found  last. 
On  landing  they  found  a  country  destitute 
of  attractions,  and  calling  it  Helluland,  or 
the  land  of  flat  stones,  they  returned  to  their 
ship  and  sailed  out  to  sea  and  saw  another 
land.  Going  on  shore  they  found  this  ter¬ 
ritory  flat,  well  wooded,  with  white  sands 
far  around  where  they  went,  and  a  low 
shore.  Then,  said  Lief,  “This  land  shall  be 
named  for  its  qualities,  and  it  shall  be  called 
Markland  or  Woodland.” 

Then  they  returned  to  the  ship  and  sailed 
into  the  open  sea  with  a  northeast  wind  and 
were  two  days  at  sea  before  they  saw  land, 
and  they  sailed  thither  and  came  to  an 
island  which  lay  to  the  eastward  of  the 
mainland.  Returning  from  the  island  to 
their  ship  they  sailed  into  a  channel  be¬ 
tween  the  island  and  a  promontory  which 
ran  out  to  the  eastward  from  the  mainland. 
Holding  on  their  course  they  saw  much 
ground  laid  dry  at  ebb  tide,  and  at  last 
went  on  shore  at  a  place  where  a  river 
which  came  from  a  lake  fell  into  the  sea. 
They  brought  the  ship  through  the  river 
into  the  lake  and  anchored.  Here  they  de¬ 
cided  to  remain  for  the  winter  and  build 
their  crude  booths. 

Scholars  who  have  carefully  studied  this 
narrative  in  conjunction  with  a  map  have 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  final  des¬ 
tination  of  Lief  and  his  companions  was 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  Rhode  Island.  This  be¬ 
lief  is  further  strengthened  by  information 
the  narratives  give  regarding  the  climate, 
the  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  fact 
that  grapes  were  discovered.  (Consequently 
the  country  was  called  Vinland.) 

Thorwald,  Lief ’s  brother,  visited  America 
in  1002,  and  passed  the  winter  of  1002- 
1003  in  the  booths  which  had  been  erected 
by  Lief  near  Mount  Hope  Bay.  For  two 
summers,  thereafter,  Thorwald  explored 
the  surrounding  country.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1004,  while  sailing  northward  the 
ship  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  a  land, 
which  from  all  accounts  appears  to  have 
been  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts.  Here  Thor¬ 
wald  was  finally  killed  by  the  natives,  an 
arrow  having  penetrated  under  his  arm, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1005  the  party  return¬ 
ed  to  Greenland. 


Thorfinn  of  Iceland  sometime  later  visit¬ 
ed  America.  He  had  married  the  widow  of 
Thorstein,  another  brother  of  Lief  Ericson. 
Thorfinn’s  description  of  the  land  he  found 
again  confirms  the  belief  that  he  ap¬ 
proached  Cape  Cod.  From  there  he  sailed 
southward  evidently  (from  the  description) 
to  Nantucket,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Vineyard 
Sound,  Buzzard’s  Bay,  Seaconnet  Passage, 
Pocasset  River  and  Mount  Hope  Bay.  Thor¬ 
finn  and  his  companions  remained  three 
years  in  this  neighborhood  hunting,  explor¬ 
ing,  fishing,  trading,  and  sometimes  fight¬ 
ing  with  the  natives,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  returned  to  Greenland. 

“I  was  a  Viking  Bold! 

My  deeds,  tho  manifold, 

No  Skald  in  song  has  told, 

No  Saga  taught  thee! 

Take  heed  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 

Else  dread  a  dead  man’s  curse; 

For  this  I  sought  thee.” 


THE  OLD  STONE  MILL 


NOT  only  is  Rhode  Island  rich  in  his¬ 
tory  but  it  also  has  a  background 
stirring  to  the  imagination  and  full  of 
mysterious  legends.  Although  some  people 
are  quite  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory,  yet  there  remains  only  legend,  for 
instance,  to  tell  of  the  ancient  mound-build¬ 
ers  who  lived  and  worshipped  in  this 
pleasant  land,  now  known  as  Rhode  Island. 
These  prehistoric  mound-builders  were 
driven  out  (according  to  Indian  stories)  by 
the  more  powerful  savage  tribes  found  here 
by  the  earliest  explorers.  The  mound 
builders  were  said  to  have  thrown  up  earth 
altars  in  several  parts  of  the  Narragansett 
country,  and  on  the  slopes  of  these  mounds 
they  gathered  to  worship  the  great  invisible 
spirit  and  repeat  their  simple  rituals. 

These  mounds  are  still  pointed  out  to 
travelers  by  historians  who  cling  to  the 


fantastic  theory.  And  the  stories  of  the 
daring  Vikings,  who  first  tasted  the  sweet 
berries  and  fruits  on  the  shores  of  Mount 
Hope  Bay,  furnish  colorful  legends  that 
appeal  to  our  credulous  imaginations. 

But  there  is  one  historic  relic  in  our 
midst  which  in  the  minds  of  some,  links 
the  legendary  past  with  the  romantic  pres¬ 
ent.  The  Old  Stone  Mill,  in  Newport, 
stands  as  a  stalwart  monument  to  this  past 
about  which  there  is  no  written  record, 
and  around  which  fertile  imaginations  have 
woven  a  much-disputed  narrative.  There 
the  old  relic  stands,  a  familiar  landmark 
resting  quietly  in  the  golden  sunshine  of  a 
summer  afternoon,  framed  by  the  friendly 
foliage  of  the  trees  in  Touro  Park,  its  se¬ 
cret  securely  locked  within  a  stony  breast. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  disbelievers 
who  take  little  stock  in  the  popular  idea 
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that  the  Newport  curiosity  was  once  a 
temple  of  worship  for  the  adventurous 
Vikings  who  came  to  this  shore,  but  there 
are  many  more  who  prefer  to  adhere  to 
this  theory.  Some  say  that  it  was  erected 
by  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  who  pat¬ 
terned  his  stone  mill  after  one  he  had  seen 
or  heard  of  in  England.  But  one  insistent 
devotee  to  the  Viking  legend  refutes  the 
Arnold  theory  in  this  way:  It  was  a  Peter 
Easton  who  built  the  first  windmill — just 
an  ordinary  wooden  windmill.  If  a  man  as 
prominent  as  Benedict  Arnold,  Governor 
of  the  Colony,  had  built  a  windmill  as 
elaborate  as  the  Old  Stone  Mill,  isn’t  it  re¬ 
markable  that  some  record  was  not  kept  of 
that?  This  same  enthusiast’s  father  once 
told  him  of  a  man  who  had  hunted  up  an 
old  deed,  which  stated  that  the  boundary 
line  of  his  property  was  fixed  as  so  many 
lots  from  the  old  stone  tower.  The  deed  was 
correct  and  was  dated  in  1642.  He  is  logic¬ 
ally  correct  when  he  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Benedict  Arnold  was  a  member  of 
the  colonial  settlement  in  Providence,  and 
didn’t  journey  down  to  Newport  until  1653. 
How  could  he  have  built  the  Old  Stone 
Mill  eleven  years  before  he  set  foot  in 
Newport?  So  much  for  the  Arnold  theory. 
Here’s  what  is  claimed  in  support  of  the 
Viking  theory. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Mill  is  of  old 
Roman  architecture,  pure  and  simple.  It 
is  supported  by  eight  pillars,  each  one 
being  located  exactly  on  cardinal  points. 
In  the  east  side  of  the  structure,  above 
the  arches,  is  a  fireplace.  If  Benedict 
Arnold  had  built  a  windmill,  why  should 
he  want  a  fireplace  upstairs?  Within  this 
fireplace  are  two  flues,  one  towards  the 
north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side.  It 
was  an  old  religious  custom  never  to  per¬ 
mit  the  fires  in  the  altars  to  go  out,  and 
the  ancients  looked  to  the  east  for  light 
and  knowledge.  This  fireplace  is  in  the 
exact  east,  and  it  is  so  high  above  the 
floor  that  it  seems  reasonable  to  regard  it 
as  an  altar  rather  than  as  a  cooking  or 
heating  contrivance.  Who  knows,  perhaps, 
long  years  ago,  a  fire  was  kept  burning 
there  at  all  times,  and  religious  articles 
were  stored  in  the  recesses  that  are  built 
into  the  walls  nearby? 


Although  these  unusual  details  of  con¬ 
struction  and  style  are  not  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence,  yet  they  lead  one  to  believe  that 
there  may  be  some  basis  for  the  Viking 
claim.  Moreover,  there  are  other  facts 
about  the  relic  that  attract  attention.  On 
the  southwest  side  of  the  tower,  about  half¬ 
way  up,  is  a  white  flintstone.  It  can  be 
seen  from  the  sea,  and  was  probably  put 
there  as  a  sighting  spot.  It  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  whole  tower.  Just  to  the 
right  of  the  stone  is  another  one  with 
marks  on  it  that  have  a  remarkable  re¬ 
semblance  to  an  early  Masonic  emblem. 
These  marks  are  neither  cut  nor  scratched 
on  the  stone,  but  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  some  powerful  acid. 

If  you  have  never  examined  this  old 
mystery  from  the  past,  a  visit  to  it  is  worth 
the  time  and  effort.  If  your  imagination 
is  not  inclined  to  stretch,  just  picture  the 
giant  arms  of  a  colonial  windmill  slowly 
revolving  to  grind  out  the  grain  for  Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold  and  his  hardy  followers;  or  be 
content  with  the  belief  that  Judah  Touro, 
who  made  a  donation  of  the  land  and  Mill 
to  the  city  of  Newport,  erected  the  Mill 
himself  at  some  time  during  his  career. 

But  if  you  care  for  a  beautiful  conception 
of  the  origin  of  this,  the  oldest  of  the  old  in 
Rhode  Island,  read  the  words  of  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  who,  in  his  poem, 
The  Skeleton  in  Armor,  tells  of  a  bold  Vik¬ 
ing  lad  who  wooed  a  prince’s  daughter. 
When  refused  her  hand  by  the  prince,  her 
father,  the  Viking  fled  with  the  blue-eyed 
maid,  and  put  to  sea: 

“Three  weeks  we  westward  bore, 

And  when  the  storm  was  o’er, 
Cloudlike  we  saw  the  shore 
Stretching  to  leeward; 

There  for  my  lady’s  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower, 

Which,  to  this  very  hour, 

Stands  looking  seaward. 

“There  lived  we  many  years; 

Time  dried  the  maiden’s  tears; 

She  had  forgot  her  fears, 

She  was  a  mother; 

Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies; 

Ne’er  shall  the  sun  arise 
On  such  another.” 
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INDIAN  ATHLETICS 


Back  in  the  days  when  the  United  States 
was  plains,  woods,  prairies,  and 
mountains,  when  tribes  of  Indians  inhabited 
perhaps  the  very  spots  where  some  of  our 
great  athletic  stadiums  are  now  located, 
games  were  being  played  just  as  they  are 
now.  It  is  commonly  known  that  the  In¬ 
dians  had  great  prowess  in  physical  feats, 
and  there  have  been  stories  relating  how 
these  aborigines  captured  wild  horses  by 
running  them  to  exhaustion.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  Indians  kept  their  athletics  on 
a  milder  basis. 

The  records  of  Indian  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  their  games,  and  information  concerning 
them  is  rather  difficult  to  find.  It  has  be¬ 
come  known,  however,  that  their  games  were 
universally  the  same,  that  the  games  played 
by  one  nation  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  in¬ 
stance,  were  virtually  identical  with  those 
played  in  the  Middle  West.  We  in  Rhode 
Island  may  therefore  assume  that  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  conformed  with  other  tribes  in 
their  athletics. 

When  we  consider  that  no  single  tribe 
was  acquainted  with  any  others  outside  of 
a  500-mile  radius,  or  thereabouts,  this  simi¬ 
larity  of  games  seems  to  be  a  strange  co¬ 
incidence.  It  has  not  been  fully  explained, 
but  games  had  a  much  greater  significance 
then  than  they  do  now.  They  were  part  of 
the  Indians’  religion,  and  it  is  through  this 
channel  that  the  relation  seems  most 
apparent. 

The  most  important  of  the  Indian  games 
was  called  “ball  play,”  and  it  survives  today 
with  some  changes,  in  the  Canadian  na¬ 
tional  game,  lacrosse.  The  goals  were 
usually  several  hundred  yards  apart,  and 
the  players  numbered  from  eight  or  ten  up 
to  hundreds  on  a  side.  The  implements  were 
much  like  the  modern  lacrosse  rackets,  be¬ 


ing  made  of  bent  wood  and  netted  with  raw- 
hide.  The  ball  was  usually  made  of  deer¬ 
skin  stuffed  with  moss,  or  buffalo  hair,  and 
the  object  was  to  drive  the  ball,  by  means  of 
the  rackets,  under  the  goal  of  the  opposing 
team.  The  ball  was  thrown  by  the  rackets 
and  was  never  supposed  to  be  touched, 
though  rules  in  some  quarters  allowed  the 
contenders  to  run  with  the  ball  in  their 
hands.  It  was  a  thoroughly  strenuous  game 
as  the  Indians  played  it,  and  they  kept  men 
in  training  for  it. 

Great  sport  as  it  was,  the  playing  was  not 
done  for  recreation  nor  for  any  special  dis¬ 
tinction,  though  the  contenders  usually  rep¬ 
resented  two  different  tribes.  The  game  was 
an  integral  part  of  a  religious  ceremony. 
The  Great  Spirit  was  being  invoked,  or  was 
being  distracted,  perhaps,  preliminary  to 
giving  his  attention  to  the  medicine-man 
who  was  about  to  heal  a  sick  tribesman.  Or 
perhaps  rain  was  needed,  or  the  Indians 
wanted  their  cattle  to  multiply.  The  medi¬ 
cine-man  was  invested  with  powers  to  in¬ 
voke  directly  the  Great  Spirit,  but  games 
were  always  a  part  of  these  ceremonies. 
Accompanying  them,  were  chants  and  the 
beatings  of  the  tom-tom,  instead  of  cheers. 

As  far  as  known,  these  games  origin¬ 
ated  with  the  Indians.  They  borrowed 
nothing  except,  perhaps,  card-playing  after 
the  invasion  of  the  whites.  Nor  was  ball 
play  their  only  game.  There  was  football, 
for  instance,  which  was  played  by  the 
women,  the  sole  object  being  to  keep  the 
ball  off  the  ground.  (A  game  more  allied  to 
our  modern  football  is  said  to  have  existed 
among  the  Eskimos.) 

Racing  was  also  practiced  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  both  afoot  and  on  horse.  The  racing 
was  usually  made  useful,  such  as  when,  in 
the  Far  West,  two  Indians  would  race 
around  a  field  kicking  sticks  to  protect  the 
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ground  from  being  ravaged  by  a  sand¬ 
storm. 

Practically  every  Indian  game  was  sym¬ 
bolic  in  one  way  or  another,  and  success  in 
the  playing  of  them  lay  either  in  dexterity 
or  in  chance.  They  played  no  games  which 
required  pure  calculation,  such  as  chess.  In 
their  games  of  chance,  they  were  not  gam¬ 
bling  for  personal  gain.  Rather,  they  were 
letting  the  Great  Spirit  “in  on  it.”  He  was 
perhaps  telling  them  things.  One  very  com¬ 
mon  game  of  this  type  was  called  “hidden 
ball”,  and  had  some  significance  in  regard 
to  war,  though  we  can  not  be  certain  what 
it  was.  It  was  played  with  four  hollow 
sticks  and  a  ball.  The  ball  would  be  hidden 
in  one  of  these  sticks,  and  the  player  was 


required  to  guess  in  which  one  the  ball 
might  be.  The  ball,  in  all  of  the  games,  is 
supposed  to  have  symbolized  the  earth,  and 
the  number  four  as  in  the  above  game,  oc- 
cured  in  many  others  and  represented  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  these 
were  related  to  war  in  that  they  might 
signify  the  location  of  hostile  tribes. 

The  children,  also,  were  not  without  their 
games,  and  though  most  of  these  were  small- 
scale  imitations  of  their  elders’,  the  young¬ 
sters  had  one  in  particular  which  was  very 
characteristic  —  a  breath-holding  contest. 
They  were  also  taught  how  to  make  designs 
with  string  wound  about  their  fingers,  from 
which  the  “cat’s  cradle”  trick  has  come 
down  to  us. 


ROGER  WILLIAMS 


IT  was  one  of  those  dreary,  gray  Febru¬ 
ary  days  in  the  year  of  1631  when  a 
small  English  ship  suddenly  appeared  in 
Massachusetts  waters  and  stolidly  made  her 
way  into  Boston  harbor.  The  same  “rock- 
bound  coast  and  woods  against  a  stormy 
sky”  that  had  met  the  wondering  gaze  of 
their  Pilgrim  forerunners  lay  before  the 
eyes  of  the  little  group  of  people  that 
huddled  on  the  deck  of  this  stranger  from 
the  seas.  These  people  had  sailed  westward 
from  England  to  come  to  the  Colonies, 
where  they  might  escape  persecution  be¬ 
cause  of  their  religious  beliefs.  Here  in  this 
new  land  they  sought  liberty  and  the  free¬ 
dom  to  worship  God  in  the  way  they  pleased. 

Of  this  band  of  Puritans  there  was  one 
who  received  an  unusually  warm  welcome 
from  the  members  of  that  sect  which  had 
already  settled  in  New  England.  He  was 
Roger  Williams,  a  young  clergyman.  He 
was  known  to  the  colonists,  who  had  often 
heard  him  referred  to  as  “a  godly  minister.” 

Roger  Williams  was  born  in  London 
about  1603,  the  son  of  James  and  Alice 


(Pemberton)  Williams;  his  father  was  a 
merchant  tailor.  He  was  graduated  from 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in  1626,  and 
immediately  thereafter  became  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  theology.  To  Cambridge,  where 
Williams  attended  college,  there  had  mi¬ 
grated  from  Holland  many  Anabaptists  and 
Mennonites  who  had  preached  the  doctrine 
of  severance  of  Church  from  State.  This 
idea  appealed  to  him  strongly  and  soon  he 
was  completely  won  over  to  that  belief,  in 
spite  of  almost  universal  opposition  to  its 
tenets.  His  extremely  radical  views  on  this 
momentous  question  of  the  times  brought 
him  into  great  disfavor  with  his  friends  and 
associates,  and  presently  he  began  to  con¬ 
sider  that  unknown  land  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  whither  the  Nottinghamshire  Pilgrims 
had  embarked  on  their  great  adventure  sev¬ 
eral  years  before.  Now,  the  Winthrop  com¬ 
pany  of  Puritans  were  soon  to  set  out  for  the 
land  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Williams 
turned  his  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  de¬ 
termined  to  renounce  forever  the  land  of 
his  birth  with  its  associations. 
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Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  where  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  pulpit  in  the  local  church.  Be¬ 
cause  he  had  completely  left  the  English 
church,  and  since  the  Boston  church  had 
never  separated  entirely  from  the  Church  of 
England,  Williams  was  able  to  retain  his  ap¬ 
pointment  in  Salem  but  a  very  short  time. 

From  the  very  beginning — even  before 
Williams  had  left  his  mother  country — he 
had  had  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the 
American  Indian.  In  England,  he  had  read 
of  these  unfortunate  red-men  in  the  new 
land  across  the  sea.  He  had  heard  of  the 
miserable  way  in  which  they  lived,  know¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing  about  God  and  reli¬ 
gion;  he  felt  sorry  for  them  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  some  time  he  would  do  his 
best  to  assist  them. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  among  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  his  love  for  them  and  his  interest  in 
their  welfare  provoked  increasing  criti¬ 
cism,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  after  his 
arrival  that  the  colonists  pointedly  cen¬ 
sured  him  for  his  radical  activities.  There 
were  but  few  men  in  Massachusetts  who 
believed  that  this  country  rightfully  be¬ 
longed  to  those  who  first  were  here.  Roger 
Williams  was  one  of  those  who  had  that 
opinion  and  his  ideas  were  a  great  offence 
to  the  Puritans.  It  seemed  like  treason  to 
him  to  say  that  the  land  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  King,  and  that  the  heathen  savages 
had  no  right  to  it.  In  spite  of  the  colonists’ 
great  terror  of  the  Indians  who  lived  about 
them,  Williams  felt  no  fear  of  the  savages. 
He  spent  days  and  weeks  at  a  time  among 
them  learning  their  ways  and  language;  he 
tried  to  teach  them  about  God  and  how  to 
live  better  and  cleaner  lives.  His  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  helping  them  and  lifting 
them  above  the  station  in  which  the  white 
man  seemed  willing  to  have  his  red  neigh¬ 
bors  remain. 

The  Indians  in  New  England  belonged 
to  one  large  main  tribe  known  as  Algon- 
quins,  and  this  tribe  was  subdivided  into 
several  smaller  tribes,  of  which  the  Narra- 
gansetts  were  the  most  friendly.  Among 
the  Narragansetts  Williams  spent  most  of 
his  time,  where  he  developed  a  warm  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  powerful  but  very  bashful 
Canonicus.  All  this  increased  his  unpopu¬ 
larity  with  the  Puritans,  and  more  so,  per¬ 


haps,  because  he  disagreed  with  them  in 
regard  to  all  their  ideas  of  church  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  always  quarrelling  with 
them  over  some  point  of  law  or  religious 
belief.  On  the  subject  of  punishment  for 
breaking  church  laws,  Williams  was  at 
sword’s  point  with  the  Puritan  fathers.  He 
believed  that  the  magistrates  had  no  power 
to  punish  people  for  not  attending  church 
or  for  breaking  the  Sabbath  day. 

Hatred  of  Williams  and  his  views  in¬ 
creased  until  it  was  decided  that  the  Colony 
no  longer  had  room  for  him;  he  was  such 
a  trouble  maker  that  the  Colony  could  never 
hope  to  have  peace  as  long  as  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  and  air  his  disturbing 
doctrines.  Finally  an  order  was  issued  that 
he  must  leave  and  take  abode  elsewhere, 
far  from  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  Be¬ 
cause  of  illness  at  the  time  the  order  arrived, 
the  annoying  crusader  was  not  deported  at 
the  time  specified,  and  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  at  his  home  until  the  spring  of  1636. 

In  the  meantime  he  continued  his  radical 
preaching  and  campaigning,  and  many 
colonists  became  his  ardent  followers.  This 
news  eventually  reached  the  ears  of  those 
who  had  permitted  him  to  extend  his  period 
of  grace,  and  they  decided  to  end  matters 
then  and  there.  He  was  to  be  kidnapped 
secretly  and  sent  away  on  a  ship  to  Eng¬ 
land  where  the  authorities  would  make  sure 
that  he  ceased  his  mischief.  Luckily  Wil¬ 
liams  got  wind  of  the  plot,  and,  at  a  min¬ 
ute’s  notice,  he  disappeared  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  accompanied  by  one  lone  companion, 
his  faithful  servant,  Thomas  Angell.  Leav¬ 
ing  behind  him  home,  family  and  his  few 
friends,  he  cast  his  lot  with  Angell,  and  the 
two  wandered  about  from  place  to  place 
for  nearly  fourteen  weeks. 

Most  of  this  time  the  two  refugees 
plodded  through  the  snow  and  ice  on  foot, 
and  at  times  they  paddled  aimlessly  along 
New  England  streams  in  native  canoes. 
Starvation  and  death  by  freezing  faced  them 
at  every  turn  during  the  cold  wintry  months 
of  lonely  wandering  in  search  of  food  and 
shelter.  They  managed  to  exist  until  spring, 
when  the  two  found  it  easier  to  procure 
food,  but  still  Williams  feared  to  make  his 
appearance  in  Massachusetts.  The  only 
way  out  seemed  to  be  to  make  a  settlement 
in  some  place  where  he  might  build  a  home 
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for  his  wife  and  family,  and  where  ,  he 
might  live  in  peace  among  his  beloved 
Indians,  far  from  the  discordance  of  Eng¬ 
lish  life. 

At  last  he  decided  to  locate  his  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  east  bank  of  what  is  now  the 
Seekonk  River,  somewhere  in  the  present 
town  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts.  A  short 
while  after  he  had  established  himself,  five 
of  his  devoted  followers  came  out  to  join 
him  and  make  their  homes  in  more  pleasant 
and  peaceful  surroundings.  It  is  said  that 
this  handful  of  pioneers  found  conditions  in 
the  Colonies  about  as  distasteful  as  had 
Williams,  and  for  much  the  same  reason. 

Hopefully  they  went  to  work  to  improve 
living  conditions  in  the  home  of  their  adop¬ 
tion.  Lumber  was  hewn  for  the  homes  that 
they  had  planned,  gardens  were  laid  out, 
and  the  soil  was  prepared  for  sowing  the 
seed.  Everywhere  about  them  lived 
friendly  Indians  who  tolerated  their  pres¬ 
ence  without  the  slightest  sign  of  hostility. 
Williams’  friends  in  the  forest  seemed  to 
value  his  friendship  and  take  an  interest  in 
his  good  fortune  and  safety.  About  the 
time  he  decided  to  send  for  his  wife  and 
children,  an  event  occurred  which  made  it 
seem  as  though  nothing  but  ill  luck  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  “godly  minister,”  who 
loved  Indians  better  than  he  did  his  white 
brothers.  Williams  was  advised  in  a  letter 
from  Governor  Winslow  of  Plymouth  that 
the  place  selected  for  a  settlement  was  in 
territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Plymouth 
Colony.  Expressing  his  regret  over  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  Plymouth  Governor  ordered 
Williams  to  break  up  his  settlement  and 
depart. 

Sad  of  heart  and  disappointed,  the  plucky 
little  band  gathered  together  their  few  be¬ 
longings  and  loaded  them  into  the  one 
canoe  they  owned.  Forsaking  their  half- 
built  homes,  the  seeded  gardens  and  crude 
wilderness  improvements,  they  reluctantly 
paddled  out  into  the  lonely  river  which 
marked  the  western  boundary  of  the  Colony 
from  which  they  had  just  been  ejected. 
Where  to  go  they  did  not  know,  so  they 
paddled  the  heavily  loaded  canoe  toward  the 
opposite  shore.  Outlined  against  the  sky 
like  a  painted  scene,  a  motionless  and  form¬ 
idable  group  of  warriors  loomed  suddenly 
before  the  gaze  of  the  startled  strangers  as 
they  approached  the  shore.  Little  hospit¬ 


ality  appeared  in  the  attitude  of  these  stony- 
faced  Indians  until  their  spokesman  shouted 
the  greeting  which  Rhode  Islanders  have 
come  to  regard  as  the  friendliest  of  wel¬ 
comes. 

“What  Cheer,  Netop?”  That  greeting  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes  of  Roger 
Williams.  It  represented  the  corner  stone 
of  the  State  that  was  to  evolve  from  the  in¬ 
cident. 

Williams  answered  the  natives  in  their 
own  tongue,  and  in  conversation  with  them 
learned  that  he  had  come  to  the  land  of 
his  friend,  Canonicus,  and  his  mighty  tribe. 
This  was  cheering  news  to  the  wanderers, 
for  Canonicus  was  still  a  close  and  trusted 
friend  of  Williams.  They  knew  that  a 
warm  welcome  awaited  them  wherever 
Canonicus’  word  was  law.  With  smiling 
faces  and  lighter  hearts  they  paddled  back 
into  the  stream,  and  followed  the  shoreline 
south  in  search  of  a  convenient  landing 
place.  This  they  found  after  rounding  what 
is  now  known  as  Fox  Point  and  coming  up 
a  short  distance  along  the  Moshassock 
River.  At  the  point  where  three  bodies  of 
water  converge,  they  disembarked  and  car¬ 
ried  their  goods  ashore.  Here  again  they 
were  confronted  with  surprised  natives  who 
plainly  showed  their  goodwill  toward  the 
white  men.  The  Indians  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  the  strangers  remain  and  settle 
among  them,  and,  as  a  token  of  their 
friendly  feeling,  a  meal  of  fish  and  corn 
was  spread  before  them.  Of  this  the  red- 
men  and  their  white  brothers  partook  with 
a  sincere  spirit  of  mutual  friendliness. 

What  was  it  that  had  guided  Williams, 
the  unpopular  champion  of  the  doctrine  of 
brotherly  love,  to  this  place  of  happy 
abode,  where  no  one  begrudged  the  other 
his  right  to  live  and  worship  as  he  pleased? 
What  great  power  brought  him  and  his 
faithful  associates  to  such  a  delightful 
place,  far  from  the  vicious  tongues  and 
unsympathetic  regard  of  men  who  dog¬ 
gedly  traveled  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
of  religious  bigotry?  Surely  it  could  be 
nothing  else  but  God’s  own  providence. 
And  so,  fired  by  the  desire  to  share  relig¬ 
ious  liberty  with  those  who  were  oppressed 
and  persecuted,  he  then  and  there  estab¬ 
lished  a  harbor  of  refuge  where  liberty  and 
freedom  of  thought  might  forever  prevail, 
and  he  called  this  place  Providence. 
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THE  OLD  PIDGE  TAVERN 


The  oldest  house  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  the  old  “Pidge  Tavern”,  stands 
near  the  Pawtucket  end  of  North  Main 
Street,  between  Pidge  Avenue  and  Lafay¬ 
ette  Street. 

This  historic  landmark  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  in  1640  by  the  Sayles  family 
and  it  remained  in  their  possession  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  it  stands  with  its  huge  fireplaces, 
hand-hewn  timbers,  low  ceilings,  narrow 
windows,  quaint  flower  garden  and  old  well. 
This  age-old  survivor  of  time  presents  a  true 
picture  of  life  in  these  same  surroundings 
centuries  ago  when  doors  were  locked  with 
hardwood  wedges,  when  men  hunted  with 
home-made  bullets  and  when  smoking  on  the 
streets  of  this  city  was  strictly  prohibited. 

The  statement  is  made  that  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  before  Lafayette’s 
troops  were  stationed  at  Newport,  the 
French  soldiers  were  encamped  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  old  Pidge  House  and  that  General 


Lafayette  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  When  General  Lafayette 
visited  America  in  1824  he  passed  along  the 
Pawtucket  turnpike  en  route  to  Boston  and 
an  infant  was  carried  out  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Frenchman  by  Mrs.  Pidge.  He  was 
asked  to  name  the  child,  which  he  did,  be¬ 
stowing  upon  the  boy  the  name  of  Lafayette 
Pidge.  Rather  singularly  the  next  street 
south  of  Pidge  Avenue  is  known  as  Lafay¬ 
ette  Street. 

In  1783  the  old  Pidge  House  was  licensed 
as  a  tavern  and  the  old  “common-room”,  or 
barroom,  of  the  tavern  is  still  to  be  seen.  In 
a  corner  of  this  room  is  the  old  fashioned 
bar  closet  where  liquors  and  ale  were  kept 
and  served  to  the  patrons.  This  was  defin¬ 
itely  following  the  English  custom,  the 
closet  having  a  half  door,  a  narrow  serving 
shelf,  and  a  broader  shelf  within  the  closet. 
Through  the  wide  shelf  is  a  slot  through 
which,  tradition  affirms,  coins  received  were 
dropped  into  a  half -bushel  basket. 


THE  GREAT  SWAMP  FIGHT 


Life  wasn’t  such  a  humdrum  existence 
I  back  in  the  days  when  war-whoops 
pierced  the  air,  perhaps  in  the  very  spot 
that  is  now  your  peaceful  back-yard.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  warning  beat  of  an 
Indian  tom-tom  sent  shivers  up  and  down 
the  back  of  some  Rhode  Island  duck-hunter 


who  lingered  a  little  too  long  after  dark  on 
Narragansett  Bay.  Not  many  years  after  its 
founding  in  the  17th  century,  Providence 
found  itself  in  the  very  thick  of  hostilities 
with  the  Indians  in  this  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Roger  Williams  came  to  the  region  on  excel- 
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lent  terms  with  the  natives,  and  did  his  best 
to  help  them  and  teach  them  peaceful  ways. 
It  was  not  the  leaders  of  Providence  Planta¬ 
tions  who  made  trouble  with  the  Indians. 
The  other  New  England  Colonies,  reinforced 
by  that  disorderly  element  that  has  always 
been  found  on  the  border  between  white 
civilization  and  the  red  men,  caused  the 
enmity  that  was  gradually  undermining 
and  demoralizing  the  Wampanoags  and 
Narragansetts,  and  finally  caused  their  ex¬ 
tinction  at  the  cost  of  fearful  suffering  to 
the  whites. 

Have  you  ever  looked  from  the  train  win¬ 
dow  just  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  Kingston  station  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  west?  There  stands  a 
huge,  rough-hewn  monument  that  towers 
above  the  dark  and  dismal  swamp  that  sur¬ 
rounds  it  on  all  sides.  This  lonely  marker 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  Great  Swamp  Fight 
that  took  place  December  19,  1675 — the 
bloody  engagement  that  was  the  last 
stand  of  the  red  man  in  New  England,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  white  man’s 
fear  of  the  forest.  The  story  of  the  Great 
Swamp  and  the  glorious  victory  that  took 
place  within  its  marshy  recesses  sounds  like 
the  action  of  a  dime  novel,  but  it  is  very 
likely  that  words  fail  to  do  justice  to  the 
harrowing  realities  of  the  truth. 

King  Philip,  son  of  Massasoit,  the  great 
Sachem,  was  King  of  the  Wampanoag  In¬ 
dians.  The  land  which  his  father  had  held, 
including  much  of  present  Rhode  Island, 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  colonists. 
The  English  were  not  only  depriving  them 
of  their  land  but  of  their  liberty  as  well. 
The  Indians  found  themselves  subject. to 
punishment  for  breaking  English  made 
laws.  Philip  resented  these  conditions  and 
in  his  heart  secretly  planned  to  regain  by 
force  that  which  he  believed  rightfully  be¬ 
longed  to  him  and  his  people.  News  of 
Philip’s  plot  to  arouse  the  Indians  reached 
the  ears  of  the  white  settlers  and  he  was 
finally  summoned  before  the  authorities. 
After  repeated  refusals  he  appeared  at 
Taunton  with  a  band  of  his  braves  and,  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  facts,  was  cornered  into 
signing  a  peace  treaty.  The  treaty  was 
signed  but  it  only  served  to  quench  for  a 
while  the  fire  that  was  sure  to  burn  brightly 
again.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before 


Philip’s  radical  activities  became  known  to 
the  whites  and  he  was  again  summoned,  this 
time  to  Plymouth.  The  colonists  had  no 
actual  evidence  against  him  and  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  Mount  Hope,  the  seat 
of  his  power.  From  this  point  on,  Indian 
fighting  took  place  almost  continually,  first 
in  one  place  and  then  in  another.  The  sav¬ 
ages  would  pounce  upon  an  unprotected 
farmhouse,  burn,  plunder,  murder  and  then 
disappear  into  the  forest.  They  never  could 
be  drawn  into  open  fighting.  The  English 
colonists  declared  war  in  November  and  a 
reward  was  offered  for  Philip,  dead  or  alive. 
His  whereabouts  were  unknown  but  some 
suspected  that  the  heretofore  friendly  Nar¬ 
ragansetts  were  sheltering  him  in  their  fort 
in  the  Great  Swamp. 

Canonchet,  King  of  the  Narragansetts,  re¬ 
fused  to  give  up  any  one  they  might  be 
harboring,  and  it  was  decided  to  attack  the 
fort.  The  swamp  was  a  lonely  and  dismal 
place  where  the  trees  grew  so  thickly  that 
even  at  mid-day  it  was  dark  and  gloomy. 
The  fort  was  only  accessible  by  a  secret 
path  that  the  Indians  had  built  of  logs.  As  the 
swamp  could  be  traversed  only  when  it  was 
frozen  over,  the  troops  made  their  way  into 
its  maze  on  a  stormy  and  wintry  night.  They 
reached  the  stronghold  about  noon  the  next 
day  and  prepared  to  make  the  attack.  The 
fort  was  largely  a  group  of  wigwams  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rude  hedge  fence  of  dead 
bushes  built  in  clumsy  imitation  of  the 
whites.  A  huge  tree-trunk  closed  the  only 
gap  in  the  barricade.  Over  the  frozen 
ground  and  through  the  gap  the  troops 
leaped  into  the  fort.  They  were  driven  out 
by  the  Indians  and  again  advanced,  and, 
after  about  three  hours  of  fighting,  some¬ 
one  set  the  hedge  on  fire.  A  quickening 
wind  fanned  the  flames  and  soon  the  entire 
huddle  of  wigwams  was  blazing.  Dark 
figures  burst  out  through  the  burning  wall 
and  into  the  open  to  be  shot  down  by  the 
attackers.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  any  one. 
Many  of  the  Indians  were  caught  in  the 
burning  wigwams  and  could  not  escape, 
and  their  shrieks  rose  above  the  roar  of  the 
flames. 

The  whole  swamp  was  a  scene  of  horror. 
Soon  darkness  came  and  with  it  the  dying 
down  of  the  flames,  and  silence.  Most  of  the 
Indians  had  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
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while  some  made  their  escape  into  the 
woods.  The  English  colonists  had  won,  but 
they  paid  dearly  for  their  victory.  Many 
officers  and  men  lay  dead  about  the  fort 
and  many  more  were  desperately  wounded. 
Afraid  to  remain  within  the  swamp  because 
of  the  danger  of  a  renewed  attack  from  the 
Indians  the  survivors  decided  to  return  to 
Wickford,  whence  the  expedition  had 
started.  The  trip  back  through  ice  and 
snow  was  even  worse  than  the  fight  itself. 
Many  men  fell  from  exhaustion  and  were 
left  there  to  die  by  their  helpless  compan¬ 
ions.  The  number  of  Indians  lost  in  the 
battle  will  never  be  known.  It  is  estimated 


that  over  one  thousand  perished,  of  whom 
three  hundred  or  more  were  burned.  Eigh¬ 
teen  whites  were  killed  and  fifty  more  died 
on  the  return  trip  to  Wickford. 

Thereafter,  scattering  bands  of  Indians 
waged  war  on  the  different  settlements  but 
their  strength  was  gone — the  white  man  had 
conquered.  Canonchet  refused  to  sign  a 
treaty  and  was  captured  and  shot.  Philip, 
the  fallen  monarch  of  the  mysterious  forest, 
was  shot  four  months  after  the  death  of 
Canonchet.  The  death  of  these  two  great 
chieftians  ended  the  war  between  the  white 
man  and  his  red  neighbor. 


CAPTAIN  MICHAEL  PIERCE 


The  so-called  Captain  Pierce  Massacre 
was  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  what 
the  Schenectady  Massacre  was  to  New  York, 
the  Battle  of  Bloody  Creek  to  Western  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Custer’s  Last  Stand  to  the  en¬ 
tire  nation.  A  hundred  white  soldiers  made 
a  goodly  company  in  those  days  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Of  those  who 
marched  out  from  Rehoboth  to  disperse  the 
redskins  then  gathering  along  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  and  Blackstone  Rivers,  less  than  a 
dozen  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Smarting  under 
their  defeat  at  the  Great  Swamp  Fight  in 
December,  1675,  the  Narragansetts,  early 
the  following  year,  began  a  series  of  re¬ 
prisals  with  the  result  that  Captain  Pierce 
was  ordered  to  proceed  against  them.  Cap¬ 
tain  Michael  Pierce  (commissioned  Cap¬ 
tain  by  the  Colony  Court  in  1669)  was  born 
in  England  and  emigrated  to  America  about 
1645. 

The  start  was  made  March  25,  when  Cap¬ 
tain  Pierce  and  a  small  detachment  marched 
out  of  the  settlement,  now  Rumford,  to  rec¬ 
onnoitre.  Three  miles  north  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  they  came  upon  a  small  band  of  In¬ 


dians  and  easily  routed  them.  Scouts  then 
brought  the  information  that  the  savages 
were  gathering  in  large  numbers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlement  of  Rev.  William 
Blackstone,  a  recluse.  Captain  Pierce  with¬ 
drew  to  his  starting  point  and  called  his  men 
together.  They  mustered  that  night  near 
what  is  now  East  Providence  Centre,  and 
prepared  to  march  on  the  following  day, 
Sunday. 

In  the  meantime,  either  as  a  result  of  his 
strict  Puritan  training  or  feeling  a  premoni¬ 
tion  of  impending  evil,  the  Captain  paused 
long  enough  in  his  military  duties  to  com¬ 
plete  certain  personal  transactions  and  draw 
up  his  will.  This  will  he  prefaced  with  the 
significant  statement,  “Being  now  by  the 
appointment  of  God,  going  out  to  war 
against  the  Indians,  doe  make  this  my  last 
will  and  testament.”  Timely  indeed  was 
this  act,  for  the  Plymouth  Colony  never 
again  saw  the  courageous  warrior.  At  dawn 
the  next  day  (Sunday)  Captain  Pierce  led 
his  force  of  63  whites  and  20  Indian  allies, 
and  proceeded  directly  toward  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  River.  At  the  same  time  he  dis- 
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patched  a  messenger  post-haste  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  requesting  Captain  Andrew  Edmonds 
to  join  him  with  reinforcements  at  Central 
Falls. 

Then  occurred  what  to  modern  minds 
seems  almost  inexplicable  and  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  sealed  the  doom  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  troops.  The  messenger  arrived  in 
the  Providence  settlement  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath  Day  services.  But 
so  deep  seated  was  his  conception  of  the 
proper  respect  due  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  that  he  waited  four  hours  for 
meeting  to  end  before  delivering  his  mes¬ 
sage.  Even  in  the  face  of  death,  he  dared 
not  desecrate  the  Lord’s  Day  by  sounding 
an  alarm  or  entering  the  meeting  house, 
where  Captain  Edmonds  and  his  soldiers 
were  at  worship. 

The  delay  was  fatal.  Swiftly  as  Edmonds 
mustered  his  men  and  started  them  on  a 
forced  march  through  the  woods  and 
swamps  separating  Providence  from  the  ap¬ 
pointed  meeting  place  at  Central  Falls,  his 
help  came  too  late.  The  tide  of  battle  had 
turned  towards  defeat.  Confident  that  Ed¬ 
monds  would  reinforce  him  in  due  time, 
Captain  Pierce  marched  his  troops  swiftly 
over  the  frozen  swamps  and  fields  to  the 
east  banks  of  the  Blacktone,  near  the  heart 
of  what  is  now  Central  Falls.  Not  suspect¬ 
ing  an  ambush,  he  proceeded  boldly  along 
the  bank  seeking  a  place  to  ford.  Hardly 
had  he  reached  it  when  from  his  rear  and 
flanks  arose  a  mighty  roar  of  warwhoops  as 
the  Narragansetts  charged  upon  him.  In¬ 
stantly  seeing  a  stragetic  advantage  if  he 
could  cross  the  stream,  Captain  Pierce 
ordered  his  men  into  it,  but  only  to  find  the 
west  bank  likewise  swarming  with  savages. 
The  ruse  was  complete. 

Forming  his  little  company  into  a  circle 
with  such  mean  shelter  as  trees  and  rocks 
afforded,  Pierce  bravely  began  what  his  sol¬ 
dier  instincts  must  have  told  him  was  a 
hopeless  fight.  Surrounded  on  all  sides,  out¬ 
numbered  ten  to  one,  the  whites  kept  their 
assailants  at  bay  for  two  full  hours.  As  one 
ancient  chronicle  relates,  “Captain  Pierce 
cast  his  63  whites  and  20  Indians  into  a  ring 
and  six  fought  back  to  back,  and  were  dou¬ 
ble,  double  distance  all  in  one  ring,  whilst 
the  Indians  were  as  thick  as  they  could  stand 
30  deep.” 


Pierce  fell  early,  but  his  comrades,  bat¬ 
tling  only  as  men  can  in  the  face  of  sure 
death,  held  the  enemy  off  for  two  hours. 
Then  as  their  ranks  thinned  and  their  am¬ 
munition  was  exhausted,  the  Narragansetts 
pressed  closer.  Clouds  of  arrows  engulfed 
the  whites,  tomahawks  whizzed  through  the 
noon  air  straight  to  their  human  marks, 
until  with  one  mighty  charge  the  Indians 
swept  the  survivors  from  their  stand. 

A  few  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
red  ranks  and  fleeing  northward  and  across 
the  river,  possibly  hoping  to  reach  the 
strong  house  of  Mr.  Blackstone,  which,  un¬ 
known  to  them,  was  already  smouldering 
in  ashes.  Their  flight  proved  useless,  for  they 
were  shortly  overtaken  and  ten  made  cap¬ 
tives.  These  the  Indians  led  to  a  little  dell 
on  what  is  now  the  Cistercian  Monastery 
farm,  in  Cumberland,  where  nine  of  them 
were  tortured  and  put  to  death.  The  tenth 
managed  to  escape  and  to  bring  the  story  of 
their  end  back  to  the  Colonies.  According 
to  historical  authorities,  the  main  fighting 
took  place  in  Central  Falls,  on  the  present 
site  of  the  Waypoyset  Company’s  Athletic 
Stadium. 

When  Captain  Edmonds  arrived  from 
Providence  the  woods  were  again  quiet,  the 
waters  of  the  Blackstone  were  running 
calmly  out  to  sea,  the  sun  was  shining,  all 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Indians  and 
captives  had  disappeared.  Only  the  heaps 
of  dead,  half-hidden  by  the  thick  under¬ 
brush,  told  the  grim  story  of  tragedy. 

The  next  day  the  bodies  of  the  nine  tor¬ 
tured  captives  were  found  where  the  Indians 
had  left  them,  scalped  and  mutilated.  They 
were  buried  in  a  common  grave  marked  by  a 
large  pile  of  stones  to  be  known  henceforth 
as  “Nine  Men’s  Misery”.  The  stone-pile 
remains  to  this  day,  a  mecca  of  historians 
and  sightseers.  While  the  battle  ended  in  a 
victory  for  the  Indians,  it  cost  them  140  dead 
and  an  equal  number  of  wounded,  according 
to  early  writers.  The  battle  aroused  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  renewed  efforts,  and  a  few  days 
later,  troops  from  Connecticut  Colonies  in¬ 
flicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Narragan¬ 
setts.  Canochet,  their  Sachem,  was  captured 
and  condemned  to  death,  and  gradually 
the  white  man  gained  in  power. 

There  are  one  or  two  anecdotes  illustra¬ 
ting  the  Indian  strategy  connected  with  the 
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affair,  which  are  interesting  to  relate.  An 
Englishman  and  a  friendly  Indian  agreed 
that  the  latter  should  pursue  the  former  with 
uplifted  tomahawk  through  the  bands  of 
hostile  Indians,  the  Englishman  apparently 
using  every  exertion  to  escape  and  the  In¬ 
dian  every  endeavor  to  capture  or  kill.  The 
ruse  was  successful  and  both  escaped.  A 
friendly  Indian  was  pursued  by  an  enemy 
and  took  refuge  behind  a  rock.  The  enemy, 
keeping  closest  watch  on  the  rock,  presently 
perceived  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  head 
of  the  friendly  Indian  appearing  gradually 
above  the  rock,  and  fired  upon  the  supposed 
head.  Having  thus  drawn  the  fire  of  his 
enemy,  the  friendly  Indian  instantly  sprang 


up  and  shot  his  antagonist  without  further 
trouble  and  escaped. 

One  of  Captain  Pierce’s  friendly  Indians 
by  the  name  of  Amos,  who  had  continued 
the  fight  until  affairs  were  utterly  desperate, 
discovered  that  many  of  the  enemy  had 
blackened  their  faces  with  powder.  He 
tried  it  on  his  own  face  and  escaped  among 
them  without  suspicion.  Still  another 
friendly  Indian,  pursued  by  the  enemy,  took 
refuge  behind  the  roots  of  a  large  tree, 
which  had  been  blown  down,  and  carefully 
boring  a  small  hole  through  the  earth  which 
still  clung  to  the  roots  and  gave  him  shelter, 
he  fired  upon  his  enemy  and  escaped. 


THE  WANTONS  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


Rhode  Island  owes  much  of  its  early 
history  and  traditions  of  valor  and  in¬ 
genuity  to  the  Wanton  family.  Edward 
Wanton,  the  first  of  the  line  in  America,  is 
believed  to  have  come  from  London  with 
his  mother.  The  first  known  about  his  life 
in  this  country  was  in  Boston  early  in  1658. 
In  his  younger  days  Edward  took  part  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  but  he  be¬ 
came  so  impressed  with  the  tenacity  of  their 
faith  and  with  their  sublime  resignation  in 
the  face  of  adversity  that  he  eventually  be¬ 
came  Quaker  himself  and  preached  the 
doctrine. 

William  and  John  Wanton  were  the  first 
of  the  family  to  participate  in  making 
Rhode  Island  history.  When  young  men, 
they  separated  from  their  family  because 
of  religious  differences,  and  came  to  New¬ 
port  where  they  engaged  in  shipbuilding. 

Something  of  the  character  of  William 
Wanton,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  may 


be  gleaned  from  an  anecdote  told  about  his 
courtship  of  Ruth  Bryant,  daughter  of  Dea¬ 
con  John  Bryant.  The  Deacon  was  opposed 
to  the  marriage  because  of  religious  differ¬ 
ences.  So  one  evening  William  called  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bryant  family  spoke 
as  follows:  “Ruth,  I  am  sure  we  were  made 
for  each  other  and  neither  of  us  can  live 
without  the  other.  Now  let  us  cut  the  knot 
of  difficulty.  I  will  leave  the  Quakers  and 
thou  shall  leave  the  Presbyterians.  We  will 
both  go  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to 
the  devil  together.”  Ruth  agreed  and  they 
were  married. 

One  of  the  exploits  that  gave  William 
and  his  brother  great  prestige  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Before  they  had  been  very  long  in 
Newport,  a  piratical  ship  of  300  tons  and  20 
cannon  appeared  off  Block  Island  and 
Point  Judith  and  cruising  up  and  down  the 
coast  worked  havoc  among  coast  shipping. 
The  two  Wantons,  joined  by  thirteen  other 
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valiant  young  men,  promptly  set  sail  in 
a  sloop  of  30  tons,  with  supplies  for  a  cruise 
and  with  only  small  arms  for  weapons. 
Most  of  the  crew  kept  below  decks.  After 
cruising  for  a  few  days  they  sighted  the 
pirate,  which  on  their  approach,  fired  a  shot. 
The  sloop  immediately  lowered  the  peak  of 
its  sail  and  luffed  up  as  if  to  draw  alongside. 
Instead,  however,  it  luffed  up  under  the 
stern  of  the  pirate,  wedged  the  rudder  of 
that  ship,  and  made  fast  with  grappling 
irons.  Then  the  crew  of  the  sloop  sprang 
on  the  deck  of  the  pirate  ship  and  calmly 
shot  each  pirate  as  he  appeared  on  deck. 
Those  of  the  pirate  crew  who  remained 
alive,  eventually  surrendered  and  were 
taken  to  Newport,  tried  and  hanged.  At 
this  time  William  was  24  and  John  was  22. 

Later,  in  1697,  during  the  trouble  with 
Count  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  a 
French  armed  ship  took  several  prizes  in 
the  bay  and  its  depredations  along  the 
coast  were  numerous  and  disastrous.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  John  Wanton  went  to  Boston; 
each  fitted  out  a  vessel  and  set  sail  after  the 
Frenchman.  When  they  finally  encountered 
her  they  profited  by  their  success  with  the 
pirate  ship.  William  sailed  under  the  stern 
of  the  French  ship  and  wedged  her  rudder 
while  John  boarded  and  swept  the  enemy 
from  the  decks. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  regarding 
the  venerable  Quaker,  Edward’s,  views  on 
the  warlike  activities  of  his  two  sons  at 
this  time.  When  he  heard  they  were  going 
to  Boston  he  spoke  in  this  way:  “It  would 
be  a  grief  to  my  spirit  to  hear  ye  had  fallen 
in  a  military  enterprise,  but  if  you  will  go, 
remember  it  would  be  a  greater  grief  to 
hear  ye  were  cowards.” 

In  1702  the  two  brothers  visited  the 
mother  country  and  were  promptly  greeted 
as  two  of  England’s  outstanding  naval  he¬ 
roes.  Their  portraits  were  painted  by  the 
court  artist.  Queen  Anne  granted  them 
an  addition  to  their  family  coat  of  arms, 
and  with  her  own  hands  gave  them  two 
pieces  of  plate,  a  silver  punch  bowl  and 
salver,  suitably  engraved. 

In  1732  William  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  was  re¬ 
elected  the  following  year,  and  died  in  De¬ 
cember  of  the  same  year,  claiming  his 
father’s  faith.  He  was  known  not  only  as 


a  redoubtable  warrior,  but  also  as  a  pol¬ 
ished  gentleman  and  a  royal  host. 

John  apparently  was  just  as  distinguished 
a  personage  as  his  brother  in  every  way.  He 
was  known  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts, 
and  collected  a  fine  library  and  some  rare 
philosophical  papers.  He  was  very  hos¬ 
pitable  and  his  house  was  known  as  the  in¬ 
tellectual  center  of  the  colony. 

In  1712  he  became  a  Quaker.  Being  a 
very  wealthy  man  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  public  and  religious  work.  From 
1712  he  held  some  kind  of  public  office  con¬ 
tinually  until  he  became  Governor  after  his 
brother  died.  He  was  Governor  for  seven 
years,  during  which  time  England  declared 
war  against  Spain.  Governor  John  set  ener¬ 
getically  to  work  organizing  defenses  and 
recruiting  expeditionary  forces  in  support 
of  the  mother  country,  but  died  in  1742  be¬ 
fore  his  plans  were  completed. 

The  third  Wanton  to  hold  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  was  Gideon,  a 
nephew  of  William  and  John.  He  first  be¬ 
came  Governor  in  1745.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  events  during  his  term  of  office 
was  in  1747  when  he  outfitted  and  organ¬ 
ized  an  expedition  to  Canada  to  assist  the 
British  in  the  capture  and  fortification  of 
Louisburg. 

The  fourth  Governor  Wanton  was  Jo¬ 
seph,  son  of  William,  who  became  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1769.  His  portrait,  now  in  Red¬ 
wood  Library,  Newport,  shows  that  he  was 
a  very  handsome  man.  He  was  a  rich  mer¬ 
chant  and  known  as  one  of  the  most  court¬ 
ly  gentleman  in  the  Colony. 

During  his  term  of  office  occurred  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  open  resistance 
against  England  in  the  Colonies,  not  refer- 
ing  to  the  burning  of  the  “Gaspee,”  al¬ 
though  this  also  occurred  during  his  term, 
but  rather  to  the  burning  of  the  “Liberty.” 
The  “Liberty,”  like  its  successor,  the  “Gas¬ 
pee,”  was  a  revenue  vessel  commanded  by 
an  English  Captain,  Reid.  At  one  time  this 
vessel  seized  a  brig  and  sloop  belonging 
to  Connecticut  and  brought  them  to  New¬ 
port.  Due  to  some  minor  altercation  the 
Captain  of  the  Connecticut  brig  was  fired 
on  by  the  “Liberty.”  Later,  because  of  this 
outrage,  a  party  said  to  be  chiefly  from 
Connecticut,  boarded  the  “Liberty,”  and 
cut  her  cables.  The  ship  drifted  ashore  near 
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Long  Wharf.  The  boarding  party  then  cut 
her  masts  and  threw  the  armament  over¬ 
board.  Later,  the  “Liberty”  drifted  to  Goat 
Island  and  the  first  night  thereafter  a  party 
from  Newport  burned  her.  The  small  boats 
of  the  vessel  were  run  up  to  Long  Wharf,  up 
the  Parade,  through  Broad  Street  and  then 
burned. 

As  previously  mentioned  in  March,  1772, 
also  during  Governor  Joseph  Wanton’s 
term  of  office,  the  British  ship,  “Gaspee,” 
was  burned,  which  event  is  well  known  and 
oft  repeated  Rhode  Island  history. 

Joseph  Wanton  was  annually  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  until  1775,  his  last  election  being  in 


April  of  that  year.  He  could  not  be  sworn 
in,  however,  until  the  regular  meeting  of 
of  the  General  Assembly  on  May  1st.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Battle  of  Lexington  occurred. 
The  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 
to  recruit  and  equip  1500  men  for  purposes 
of  defense  and  to  support  the  sister  Colon¬ 
ies,  if  necessary.  Governor  Wanton  was 
requested  to  sign  a  blank  commission  for 
officers.  He  refused  because  he  could  not 
conscientiously  reconcile  such  an  act  with 
his  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  Because  of 
his  stand  in  the  matter  he  was  eventually 
requested  to  withdraw  from  office.  This 
ended  the  reign  of  the  Wantons  in  Rhode 
Island  public  life. 


PIRATICAL  ATTACKS  ON  BLOCK  ISLAND 


WE  have  recorded  the  supremacy  of 
Rhode  Island  as  the  home  of  priva¬ 
teering  in  America.  Rhode  Island  ships 
visited  many  parts  of  the  world  where  their 
conduct  differed  little  from  that  of  the  no¬ 
torious  Captain  Robert  Kidd.  All  of  this 
might  reasonably  create  the  impression  that 
our  State  had  a  monopoly  on  such  activities. 
To  correct  this  impression  let  us  recall 
some  of  the  unpleasant  experiences  result¬ 
ing  from  visits  to  this  State  by  privateers 
from  other  countries. 

When  France  and  England  went  to  war, 
the  American  Colonies  were  a  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  and,  being  none  too  well  protected, 
they  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
French  privateers.  A  blow  at  these  Colonies 
was  a  blow  at  England  and  the  possibilities 
for  profit  caused  many  expeditions  to  head 
this  way.  With  the  assistance  of  England, 
the  settlers  on  the  mainland  were  able  to 


ward  off  invaders  and  had  little  to  fear. 
The  little  island  of  Block  Island  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  so  fortunate.  Its  isolated  position 
made  it  a  fair  mark  and  its  helplessness  was 
quickly  recognized  by  the  privateers  from 
France. 

Block  Island’s  troubles  began  in  July, 
1689,  when  a  bark,  a  barge,  a  large  sloop 
and  a  smaller  one,  constituting  three  men- 
of-war  and  a  transport,  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Island.  This  formidable  armada  greatly 
alarmed  the  inhabitants  who  had  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  the  ships  were  English 
or  French,  friend  or  foe.  Brave  though  they 
were,  uncertainty  filled  their  hearts  as  they 
stood  on  the  shore,  watched  the  vessels 
come  to  anchor  and  saw  a  boat  lowered  and 
head  for  shore.  WTien  the  boat  came  near 
enough  one  of  the  occupants  stepped  out 
upon  a  boulder,  picked  his  way  across  the 
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intervening  rocks  and,  in  English,  greeted 
the  natives  in  a  friendly  manner  which  was 
somewhat  reassuring.  The  islanders  took 
no  chances,  however,  and  while  question¬ 
ing  him  closely,  kept  their  guns  ready  for 
self  defense. 

The  visitor  gave  his  name  as  William 
Trimming  and  convinced  his  questioners 
that  the  vessels  were  under  the  command  of 
George  Austin,  a  noted  English  privateer 
with  whom  they  were  friends.  He  said  they 
were  in  need  of  wood,  water  and  a  pilot  to 
conduct  them  safely  into  Newport  harbor. 
When  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  islanders  he  returned  to  his 
ship  and  soon  made  a  signal  for  a  pilot. 
With  visions  of  a  substantial  reward  sev¬ 
eral  immediately  went  aboard,  only  to  be 
promptly  imprisoned  under  the  hatches  and 
under  threats  of  bodily  harm  forced  to  tell 
all  they  knew  about  the  means  of  defense 
on  the  Island. 

Equipped  with  this  information,  the 
French,  still  supposed  to  be  English,  low¬ 
ered  three  boats,  with  about  50  men  in  each, 
and  with  guns  concealed,  approached  the 
deluded  but  interested  spectators  who 
guided  their  supposed  friends  through  the 
hidden  rocks  in  the  bay  until  they  came  to 
the  wharf.  Here  the  guns  were  suddenly 
revealed  and  aimed  at  the  unsuspecting 
islanders  who  were  ordered  to  surrender  to 
the  invaders  or  forfeit  their  lives.  After  the 
soldiers  had  been  overpowered  and  made 
prisoners,  the  Island  was  in  the  hands  of 
Trimming  and  his  crew  to  do  with  as  they 
pleased.  Their  first  act  was  to  smash  the 
guns  of  the  natives  on  the  rocks  and  con¬ 
fine  their  owners  in  the  stone  house  of  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Sands. 

Then  began  a  week  of  pillaging  and  de¬ 
struction.  Cattle  were  killed  for  food  and 
those  not  needed  by  the  invaders  were  killed 
and  allowed  to  spoil  so  that  the  natives 
would  be  deprived  of  them.  Houses  were 
plundered  of  everything  of  value,  people 
were  robbed  of  their  clothing,  beds  were 
ripped  open,  the  feathers  thrown  away  and 
the  ticking  carried  to  the  ships.  Women 
were  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  insults  and 
abuse.  While  this  was  going  on  the  French¬ 
men  captured  two  English  vessels  headed 
up  the  Sound,  sinking  one  loaded  with  steel 
and  preserving  the  other  for  her  cargo  of 


liquors.  News  of  this  invasion  somehow 
reached  the  mainland  where  bonfires  quick¬ 
ly  appeared  all  the  way  from  Pawcatuck 
Point  to  Seaconnet  Point.  This  alarmed  the 
privateers  who  left  post  haste  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  taking  New  London,  but  they 
received  such  a  warm  reception  that  they  re¬ 
treated.  Meanwhile  two  war  vessels  were 
fitted  out  at  Newport  for  the  defense  of 
Block  Island.  Pursuing  the  enemy  they 
surprised  seventeen  Frenchmen  on  Fisher’s 
Island  and  killed  the  leader,  Trimming. 

On  their  way  back  from  New  London  to 
continue  the  destruction  of  Block  Island, 
the  French  ships  encountered  the  Colonial 
men-of-war,  under  Commodore  Paine,  to 
the  westward  of  Sandy  Hill.  Then  ensued 
what  is  probably  the  first  naval  battle  fought 
in  the  waters  of  Block  Island.  The  French¬ 
men  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  vessels  as  prizes  but  were  driven 
back  to  their  ships  by  the  hot  fire  from 
the  men-of-war.  For  several  hours  a  con¬ 
tinuous  succession  of  broadsides  descended 
on  the  enemy  as  each  ship  came  within 
range,  and  bullets  from  the  small  arms  of 
both  sides  spattered  and  sang.  The  Captain 
of  the  enemy  sloop,  determined  to  board 
one  of  the  English  ships,  was  about  to  fort¬ 
ify  himself  with  a  glass  of  wine  when  he  fell 
dead  with  a  bullet  in  his  neck.  Several 
others  in  the  French  party  were  killed,  but 
only  one  in  the  English,  an  Indian.  During 
the  night  our  vessels  were  supplied  with 
more  ammunition  from  the  Island,  but  in 
the  morning  the  enemy  was  gone.  Pur¬ 
suit  by  our  warships  compelled  the  scuttling 
of  the  prizes,  only  the  one  with  liquor  being 
overtaken  before  it  sank. 

As  a  result  of  this  first  invasion  of  Block 
Island  by  French  privateers,  ships  were  sent 
from  Boston  and  New  York  to  help  protect 
the  Island.  Later  in  the  same  year  some  of 
the  original  invaders  made  another  brief 
but  destructive  attack  in  very  much  the  same 
manner.  Still  another  visit  from  the  mar¬ 
auding  Frenchmen  came  a  few  months  later. 
This  time  the  home  of  Captain  Sands  suf¬ 
fered  most.  The  occupants  were  forced  to 
flee  for  their  lives  and  the  dwelling  turned 
into  a  slaughter  house.  In  the  midst  of  these 
depredations  the  lifting  of  the  fog  revealed 
the  man-of-war  “Nonesuch”  riding  at  anchor 
off  shore.  The  privateers  promptly  took  to 
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their  heels  with  the  “Nonesuch”  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit.  Losing  their  way  in  the  fog  the  French¬ 
men  found  themselves  bottled  up  in  Buz¬ 
zard’s  Bay  where  they  were  captured  by  the 
“Nonesuch.”  The  men  were  made  prisoners 
and  the  vessel  taken  to  Newport  as  a  prize. 

Even  then  peace  did  not  come  to  Block 
Island.  Its  fat  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and 
poultry,  together  with  the  household  goods 
available,  were  too  tempting  to  be  neg¬ 


lected.  From  1698  to  1706  the  Island  was 
in  almost  constant  state  of  siege  and  the 
government  was  compelled  to  maintain  a 
fairly  large  force  to  defend  it.  A  fourth 
attempt  to  capture  the  Island  was  made  by 
an  unidentified  enemy.  Captain  Kidd  was 
much  in  evidence  at  the  time  and  was  sus¬ 
pected  by  some  of  being  involved  in  this 
venture.  This  time  the  natives  put  up  a  stiff 
defense  and  after  an  open  pitched  battle 
drove  the  invaders  off. 


PROVIDENCE  COMMERCIAL  BEGINNINGS 


WE  will  now  look  at  Providence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  This 
was  a  very  interesting,  a  very  vital  period. 
In  fact,  we  might  consider  it  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  city’s  healthy  childhood. 
Its  little  legs  were  growing  sturdy,  it  was 
drinking  plenty  of  unadulterated  milk  and 
eating  heartily  of  fresh  vegetables.  It  was 
still  unaffected  by  growing  pains. 

The  year  1700,  in  the  light  of  America’s 
development,  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  the  city  as  it  was  then. 
Scarcely  a  memento  of  those  times  is  rec¬ 
ognizable  except  perhaps  the  rivers;  but 
even  they  have  been  filled  in  at  various 
points,  or  parts  of  the  banks  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  so  that  only  the  faintest  signs  of 
ancient  Providence  can  now  be  traced. 
Comparatively  few  people  were  living  with¬ 
in  the  town  limits,  and  the  population  of 
all  Providence  County  numbered  only 
1500.  The  present  North  Main  Street  was 
the  city  street,  and  it  ran  along  the  water¬ 
front.  Across  the  river  there  was  no  com¬ 
pact  settlement,  and  there  were  no  bridges. 
Transportation  was  supplied  by  ferry,  when 
it  was  needed,  but  men  often  forded  the 
river  at  low  tide  and  cattle  were  taken 
across  by  swimming.  The  colonists  raised 


their  food  in  their  own  gardens  and  made 
their  clothes  at  home. 

But  though  Providence  seemed  virtually 
self-sustaining,  it  was  not  isolated.  Ship¬ 
ping  was  carried  on  in  these  parts,  with 
headquarters  in  Newport,  which  had  a  teem¬ 
ing  population  of  2000,  and  in  that  city 
were  three  shipyards.  Already  a  great  deal 
of  importing  and  exporting  had  been  done 
in  the  Colony,  and  Providence  with  its  har¬ 
bor  facilities  was  soon  to  become  a  port. 

The  Colony  at  this  time  had  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  7100,  and  its  boundaries 
though  oftentimes  in  dispute,  were  about 
the  same  as  they  are  now.  Besides  Newport 
and  Providence,  there  were  the  towns  of 
Kingston,  Westerly,  Portsmouth,  Warwick, 
East  Greenwich,  Jamestown  and  New 
Shoreham.  That  the  Colony  was  thriving 
and  industrious  can  be  seen  by  the  list  of 
exports,  which  consisted  of  lumber,  staves, 
heading,  hoops,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese, 
onions,  horses,  candles,  cider,  Indian  corn, 
and  wax.  And  its  imports  were  sugar,  mo¬ 
lasses,  salt,  ginger,  indigo,  pimento,  rum, 
wine,  wool  and  linen,  Swedish  and  Span¬ 
ish  iron.  Trade  was  carried  on  with  the 
Western  Islands,  West  India  Islands,  Suri¬ 
nam,  and  the  other  English  Colonies  in 
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America.  All  the  trading  with  England  was 
done  through  the  French,  Spanish,  or  Eng¬ 
lish  Colonies.  It  is  recorded  that  in  one 
year  the  Colony  did  a  business  with  England 
amounting  to  more  than  20,000  pounds. 

The  first  wharf  had  been  built  in  Provi¬ 
dence  by  Pardon  Tillinghast  in  1679,  and 
since  then  several  more  had  been  built.  By 
1700,  possibly  a  little  later,  commerce  in 
Providence  had  resulted  in  the  wealth  of 
the  growing  merchant  class.  Philip  Tilling¬ 
hast,  the  son  of  the  man  who  built  the  first 
wharf,  erected  a  home  which  was  of  al¬ 
most  fabulous  magnificence.  It’s  dimen¬ 
sions  are  reported  as  being  about  forty  by 
thirty  feet;  it  was  two  stories  high,  with  a 
kitchen  in  the  basement  and  an  extra  half¬ 
story  above  the  attic.  Both  main  stories 
were  divided  into  four  rooms,  and  the  fur¬ 
nishings  were  such  as  to  make  the  colonists 
gasp.  There  was  a  “great  room,”  as  it  was 
called,  on  the  first  floor,  which  was  sixteen 
feet  square  and  eight  feet  in  height.  In  this 
the  ceiling  was  made  of  panelled  wood¬ 
work,  and  panelling  was  used  to  decorate 
other  parts  of  the  room  also.  The  great  fire¬ 
place  was  highly  ornamented,  and  the  chairs 
were  upholstered  with  leather — ordinary 
enough  now,  perhaps,  but  in  those  days  the 
colonists  hardly  dared  dream  of  such 
wealth.  Other  merchants  emulated  this 
magnificance,  and  it  was  they  who  first  dis¬ 
carded  the  simple  homespun  cloth  in  favor 
of  imported  silks,  woolens  and  furs.  The 
ladies  carried  muffs,  the  men,  gold  watches, 
seals,  and  gold-headed  canes. 

A  resolution  passed  in  1704  shows  that 
commerce  in  Providence  was  substantially 
increasing.  There  was  a  demand  for  a  ware¬ 
house  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  west  of 
the  city  street,  and  the  resolution  prohibited 
it,  for  this  reason.  The  point  desired  for  a 
warehouse  was  to  continue  to  be  used  as 
a  common;  if  the  warehouse  was  built  there, 
the  cattle  swimming  across  the  river  would 


have  no  place  to  land,  nor  would  those  who 
forded  the  river.  Part  of  the  resolution  is 
printed  in  italics,  and  reads:  “the  said  neck 
of  land  and  every  part  thereof  shall  be  and 
remain  continually  in  common.” 

Progress,  however,  rendered  the  resolu¬ 
tion  invalid  seven  years  later.  A  grant  was 
given  to  Nathaniel  Brown  to  build  ships  on 
a  part  of  this  land  in  1711.  Brown  had 
some  years  before  been  building  ships  at 
Bullock’s  Cove,  in  Rehoboth,  now  East 
Providence,  and  Providence  merchants  had 
used  his  vessels.  Due  to  religious  trouble 
in  Massachusetts,  he  removed  to  this  city 
and  was  cordially  welcomed.  And  an  asset 
he  was,  indeed.  Here  he  built  sloops  and 
schooners,  many  of  them  having  as  much 
as  sixty  tons  burden,  and  these  sailed  from 
Providence  to  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

In  the  year  1710  the  first  bridge  was 
built,  the  Weybosset  Bridge,  from  a  point 
on  the  present  North  Main  Street  across  to 
where  part  of  the  Hospital  Trust  Building 
now  stands.  This  was  a  great  improvement, 
and  was  a  considerable  achievement  in  those 
days.  The  question  of  the  bridge  had  been 
debated  for  several  years,  but  the  under¬ 
taking  had  seemed  too  colossal.  At  last, 
however,  a  wooden  bridge,  fourteen  feet 
wide,  was  built  across  the  river. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  years,  Providence 
had  become  a  city  of  commercial  impor¬ 
tance.  As  time  went  on,  its  shipping  in¬ 
creased,  it  expanded  in  size,  and  acquired 
more  wealth  and  prosperity.  But  it  was 
young  yet,  and  had  lessons  to  learn.  The 
Colonial  greenbacks  were  to  be  issued  a 
few  years  later,  and  it  is  well  known  how 
this  issue  affected  all  the  Colonies  in  early 
America.  It  is  to  Rhode  Island’s  credit,  and 
worthy  of  her  tradition,  that  she  protested 
against  this  lavish  issuance  of  paper 
money. 
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ESEK  HOPKINS 


The  first  Admiral  of  the  United  States 
Navy  was  a  native  Rhode  Islander.  His 
name  was  Esek  Hopkins  and  he  was  born 
April  26,  1718,  at  Chapumiscook,  now 
Chopmist,  Scituate,  Rhode  Island.  He 
went  to  Newport  in  1741  and  lived  there 
until  1755,  when  he  moved  to  his  farm  near 
Providence.  Previous  to  the  year  1755  the 
American  Colonies  were  without  naval  pro¬ 
tection,  and  when  difficulties  with  England 
arose,  her  ships  sailed  along  our  coast  and 
into  our  harbors  as  they  pleased,  for  there 
were  no  colonial  ships  to  defend  us.  As  it 
happened,  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  of 
all  the  Colonies  to  provide  herself  with 
naval  protection;  about  this  time  two  armed 
frigates  were  ordered  to  protect  the  harbor 
and  waters  nearby.  Moreover,  Rhode  Island 
delegates  impressed  on  Congress  the  need 
of  having  a  navy  equal  in  strength  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  to  the  army.  Several  other  dele¬ 
gates  supported  the  Rhode  Islanders,  and 
in  October  of  1755  Congress  appropriated 
sufficient  funds  to  equip  two  vessels  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  A  little  later  it  was 
provided  that  thirteen  more  vessels  be 
armed,  and,  at  last,  naval  mobilization  was 
under  way. 

Now  that  the  Colonies  had  the  nucleus  of 
a  Navy,  the  next  requirement,  and  a  very 
important  one,  was  the  selection  of  the 
Navy’s  commander.  Captain  Esek  Hopkins 
was  one  of  the  many  masters  who  sailed 
Rhode  Island  ships  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  globe.  Most  of  his  life  had  been 
spent  on  cruises  that  took  him  away  from 
his  home  for  years  at  a  time.  His  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Providence  saw  very  little  of  him, 
but  they  regarded  him  as  a  daring  sailor 
and  a  citizen  of  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment. 

In  the  summer  of  1755,  the  people  of 
Providence  were  apprehensive  over  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  foreign  invasion  of  their  harbor. 


A  British  fleet  lurked  outside,  it  was 
rumored,  and  definite  steps  were  taken  to 
protect  the  inland  waters  of  the  Colony. 
Captain  Hopkins  was  eagerly  besought 
to  command  the  naval  forces  of  his  Colony, 
and  he  willingly  accepted.  He  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  fortify  the  harbor,  and,  by  a 
clever  arrangement  of  ships  and  water 
obstacles,  the  city  was  made  safe  against 
naval  attack,  and  the  fear  of  an  invading 
British  fleet  was  dispelled.  Although  he  was 
sixty  years  of  age  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  Captain  Hopkins  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  both  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  Rhode  Island.  During  the  attack 
upon  Newport  by  the  British  fleet,  Hopkins 
rushed  to  the  city  with  reinforcing  troops, 
and  lent  great  assistance  in  repulsing  the 
enemy. 

Congress  saw  in  Hopkins  the  qualities 
that  assure  successful  leadership  in  times 
of  national  peril,  and  he  was  forthwith  se¬ 
lected  by  unanimous  vote  to  assume  com¬ 
plete  command  of  the  Navy.  As  soon  as  he 
was  notified  of  his  appointment,  Commodore 
Hopkins  resigned  his  local  commands  and 
journeyed  to  Philadelphia,  where  his  fleet 
was  being  prepared  for  active  duty.  With 
him  he  took  a  picked  group  of  Rhode  Island 
volunteers  who  had  expressed  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  sail  and  fight  on  his  vessels.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  and  inspection  of  the  first 
squadron  of  United  States  fighting  ships, 
the  new  Commander  requested  that  Congress 
give  him  additional  ships  to  increase  the 
strength  of  his  command.  Congress  com¬ 
plied  with  his  wish  and  allowed  him  eight 
armed  merchantmen. 

Up  and  down  the  southern  coast,  Lord 
Dunmore  with  a  squadron  of  Britishers  had 
been  making  raids  with  little  or  no  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  colonists.  To  put  a  stop 
to  this  annoyance  was  the  first  order  given 
by  Congress  to  Commodore  Hopkins  and 
his  fleet.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1775,  the 
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fleet  proudly  set  sail  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  due  the  occasion.  Difficulties 
and  disappointments  beset  the  fleet  at  the 
very  outset,  for  it  was  nearly  a  month  be¬ 
fore  the  vessels  could  make  their  way  out 
between  the  Delaware  Capes.  The  river 
was  blocked  with  ice  that  prevented  their 
proceeding  safely.  After  a  stormy  trip 
south,  they  located  the  British  fleet  safely 
anchored  in  a  harbor  beneath  the  shelter 
of  frowning  land  guns.  Commodore  Hop¬ 
kins  feared  to  attack  them  because  of  their 
strong  position  and  also  because  of  the 
weakened  condition  of  his  men,  most  of 
whom  were  worn  out  and  sick  from  the 
hardships  of  their  hazardous  trip. 

Undecided  as  to  proper  action  at  this 
point,  he  finally  ordered  the  fleet  to  pro¬ 
ceed  south  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it 
had  been  rumored  the  English  had  stored 
a  valuable  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  A  few  weeks  later  the  fleet  reached 
the  islands  and  sailed  into  the  harbor  of 
New  Providence.  After  a  bloodless  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  natives,  the  supply  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  this  proved  to  be  much  larger 
than  was  expected.  The  booty  was  packed 
into  the  ships  until  all  had  capacity  car¬ 
goes,  and  the  heavily  laden  fleet  headed 
back  to  the  Colonies.  If  the  British  fleet 
had  engaged  them  on  the  return  trip,  Com¬ 
modore  Hopkins  would  have  had  his  hands 
full  attempting  to  organize  a  defence.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fleet  had  several  minor  engage¬ 
ments  with  lone  enemy  ships,  all  of  which 
were  overhauled  and  taken  as  prizes. 

In  April,  an  incident  occurred  that  had 
great  bearing  on  the  future  success  of  Com¬ 
modore  Hopkins  and  his  newly  organized 
squadron  of  fighting  ships.  The  fleet  had 
reached  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
when  it  came  upon  an  enemy  ship  that 
raised  havoc  with  the  vessels  which  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  her.  Under  cover  of  dark¬ 
ness,  the  mysterious  stranger  succeeded  in 
severely  damaging  three  or  four  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  ships;  and,  in  the  morning,  she  led 
the  “Columbus,”  commanded  by  Captain 
Whipple,  a  merry  chase  in  the  direction  of 
Newport.  In  the  harbor  of  that  city  the 
British  fleet  lay  at  anchor,  and  lest  it  should 
be  drawn  into  open  engagement  with  the 
American  fleet,  Commodore  Hopkins  or¬ 
dered  the  “Columbus”  to  give  up  the  pursuit. 
The  British  ship  proved  to  be  the  “Glasgow,” 


and  she  lost  no  time  making  her  way  back 
to  Newport.  The  “Columbus”  reluctantly 
rejoined  the  other  American  vessels,  which 
proceeded  on  their  way  into  the  harbor  at 
New  London. 

The  entire  country  rejoiced  when  it  was 
known  that  Commodore  Hopkins  had 
brought  back  valuable  material  from  his 
first  voyage,  and  he  received  congratula¬ 
tions  from  both  the  populace  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  immediately  divided  his  cap¬ 
tured  prizes,  giving  twenty-six  cannon  to 
Newport,  seven  to  Dartmouth,  and  thirty- 
six  to  New  London.  But  enthusiastic  praise 
soon  turned  to  vicious  criticism.  Hopkins 
had  enemies  and  they  quickly  spread  their 
poison.  He  was  censured  for  failing  to 
attack  the  British  fleet  in  southern  waters, 
he  was  blamed  for  what  was  called  an 
unjust  distribution  of  the  arms  that  he  had 
brought  back  with  him,  and  people  openly 
criticized  him  for  failing  to  capture  the 
mischievous  “Glasgow”  when  he  had  an 
entire  fleet  at  hand  to  do  so. 

Besides  this,  he  soon  began  to  have  even 
greater  enemies,  vessels  known  as  “priva¬ 
teers.”  They  were  fighting  ships  which 
sailed  up  and  down  the  coast  capturing 
enemy  vessels  in  any  way  they  could.  They 
were  privately  owned,  and  although  they 
operated  under  the  sanction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  money  gained  from  the  captured 
prizes  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners, 
masters  and  seamen.  This  means  of  fighting 
the  enemy  on  the  high  seas  was  much  more 
lucrative  for  all  concerned  than  serving  in 
the  regular  Navy.  Hopkins  found  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  attract  men  into  his  service,  and  this 
fact,  together  with  public  and  official  cen¬ 
sure  for  previous  misfortunes,  soon  put  the 
Naval  Commander  and  his  force  in  an 
extremely  unpopular  light. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  result¬ 
ing  finally  in  the  complete  dismissal  of  Com¬ 
modore  Hopkins  from  the  service.  He  had 
not  failed;  he  was  justified  in  every  deci¬ 
sion  that  he  had  made.  Unfortunate  con¬ 
ditions  and  circumstances  stood  in  the  way 
of  success.  His  enemies  had  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fickleness  of  public  opinion  and 
had  turned  the  entire  country  against  him. 
He  left  the  Navy  determined  to  continue  in 
the  service  of  the  country,  and  until  his 
death  he  labored  to  serve  the  Colonies  as  a 
true  and  faithful  patriot. 
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GOVERNORS  JOHN  AND  SAMUEL  CRANSTON 


Many  indeed  are  the  illustrious  names 
which  illumine  the  history  of  this 
glorious  little  State  of  ours.  As  we  review 
them,  one  by  one,  we  must  feel  in  our  hearts 
a  glow  of  justifiable  pride,  realizing  that  we 
are  privileged  to  be  citizens  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  whose  early  destiny  was  shaped  by 
men  of  sterling  character,  rugged  inde¬ 
pendence  and  high  ability. 

From  this  notable  company  there  looms 
with  untarnished  brilliance  the  name  of 
Cranston.  It  was  borne  with  the  greatest 
honor  by  John,  the  ninth  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  and  his  son  Samuel,  the  eighteenth 
Governor.  He  assumed  this  high  office  in 
1698,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  1727, 
a  period  of  30  consecutive  years.  Although 
long  terms  were  not  unusual  in  those  days, 
Samuel  Cranston  established  a  record  for 
all  time  by  serving  twice  as  long  as  any 
other  Governor.  This  extraordinary  record 
becomes  all  the  more  striking  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  in  all  his  active  and  useful  life, 
public  or  private,  there  has  not  been  found 
a  single  discreditable  act. 

The  name  of  Cranston  harks  back  through 
Lord  Cranston  to  the  ancient  Scottish  Earls 
of  Crawford,  Bothwell  and  Traquair,  the 
descendants  of  whom  are  blood  relations 
of  the  present  royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  the  marriage  of  Lord  Cranston  with 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Buccleugh 
which  was  immortalized  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  “Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.”  The 
John  Cranston  of  whom  we  are  speaking 
was  a  grandson  of  this  same  Lord  William. 
While  a  young  man  he  came  to  this  country 
from  Scotland,  during  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  settled  in  Newport.  Here 
he  married  Mary  Clarke,  daughter  of  Jere¬ 


miah  Clark,  a  prominent  Quaker.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  had  been  educated  in  medicine, 
for  on  March  1st,  1664,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  passed  an  act  permitting  him  “to 
administer  phisicke  and  practice  chirurg- 
ery,”  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
M.D. 

At  this  time  Rhode  Island  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  its  charter  as  a  Colony,  and  Captain 
John  Cranston,  as  he  was  then  known,  had 
a  hand  in  the  framing  of  the  petition  which 
was  later  granted  by  King  Charles.  So 
pleased  were  the  colonists  with  their  suc¬ 
cess  that  Captain  Cranston,  John  Clarke  and 
William  Dyre,  were  sent  to  England  (in 
1664)  with  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  be 
presented  to  the  King. 

Captain  John  Cranston  was  elected  Dep¬ 
uty  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  on  May  1st, 
1672,  and  served  one  year.  He  was  elected 
again  in  1676,  and  remained  in  office  until 
November  8th,  1678,  when  he  was  made 
Governor  to  succeed  Governor  Coddington, 
who  died  in  office.  The  election  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  following  May,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  as  Governor  until  his  death  on  March 
12th,  1680.  Captain  John  Cranston  was 
the  third  Rhode  Island  Governor  to  die  in 
office.  He  was  also  the  first  to  receive  the 
title  of  Major  General,  the  appointment  be¬ 
ing  made  during  King  Philip’s  War.  Dur- 
ing  John  Cranston’s  governorship,  his 
forceful  leadership  and  able  mentality  were 
of  untold  value  to  the  Colony. 

Governor  John  Cranston  had  a  son,  born 
in  Newport  in  1659,  and  this  son,  Sam¬ 
uel,  was  destined  to  even  greater  accom¬ 
plishments.  He,  too,  became  Governor,  in 
March,  1698,  when  his  uncle,  Governor 
Walter  Clarke,  resigned  in  his  favor.  Walter 
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Clarke  was  induced  to  serve  as  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  continued  to  do  so  until  his  death 
in  1714.  During  the  next  thirty  years 
Samuel  Cranston’s  career  was  one  of  con¬ 
tinuous  achievement,  and  of  persistent  over¬ 
coming  of  innumerable  difficult  problems. 

The  notorious  Andrus  Usurpation,  which 
had  threatened  to  disrupt  the  Colony, 
had  ended  during  Governor  Clarke’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  A  new  and  somewhat  similar 
menace,  however,  had  arisen  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  Colonel  Joseph  Dudley,  Chief 
Justice  under  Andrus,  and  now  once  more 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  form  a  New 
England  Colony  with  himself  as  its  head. 
His  methods  were  unscrupulous  and  per¬ 
sistent,  and  although  he  tried  every  under¬ 
hand  scheme  he  could  devise  to  accomplish 
his  despotic  plan,  he  was  defeated  at  the 
able  hands  of  Governor  Cranston.  The 
Quaker  regime  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  was  established  in  the 
Colony  through  the  efforts  of  Governor 
Cranston.  He  also  succeeded  in  settling 
the  battle  over  the  Connecticut  boundary, 
and  his  diplomatic  letters  to  Great  Britain 
helped  free  the  Colony  from  the  charge, 
fostered  by  Dudley,  of  sanctioning  piracy. 
Governor  Cranston  also  directed  personally 
a  complete  revision  and  improvement  of 
the  Colony  laws. 

Samuel  Cranston’s  life  was  one  of  con¬ 
stant  romance.  While  a  young  man  he 
married  Mary  Hart,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Roger  Williams,  and  not  long  afterwards 
he  went  to  sea.  Nothing  was  heard  from 
him  for  several  years  and  his  family  finally 
gave  him  up  for  dead.  His  wife  accepted 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  Mr.  Russell,  of 
Boston,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  ceremony.  Just  at  this  critical  moment, 
Cranston,  who  had  been  released  by  the 
pirates  who  had  held  him  captive  at  Algiers, 
arrived  in  Boston,  on  his  way  home.  At 
Howland’s  Ferry  he  learned  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  wedding,  scheduled  for  that  very  night, 
and  though  he  traveled  with  all  possible 


speed,  the  guests  were  already  assembling 
when  he  arrived  in  Newport.  Going  to  the 
kitchen  he  sent  word  to  his  wife,  by  a 
servant,  that  “a  person  was  there  who  wished 
to  speak  to  her.”  His  wife  found  a  sailor 
waiting  with  the  information  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  arrived  in  Boston  and  wished  him 
to  tell  her  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  New¬ 
port. 

Naturally,  much  upset  by  the  man’s 
message,  she  questioned  him  carefully  to 
make  certain  he  was  telling  the  truth.  The 
man  insisted  he  had  talked  with  her 
husband  at  Howland’s  Ferry,  and  that 
Cranston  was  actually  on  his  way  to  New¬ 
port.  To  convince  her  further  he  raised  his 
cap  and  pointed  to  a  scar  on  his  forehead 
which  she  instantly  recognized,  and  which 
proved  the  visitor  himself  to  be  her  long 
lost  husband.  That  put  an  end  to  the  wed¬ 
ding,  and  spoiled  the  day  for  Mr.  Russell. 
Cranston,  however,  entertained  the  wedding 
guests  with  a  thrilling  story  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  and  sufferings,  explained  his  inability 
to  communicate  with  his  wife,  and  a  happy 
reunion  took  the  place  of  the  wedding. 

Then  followed  a  career  which  was  re¬ 
markable  for  many  reasons.  Governor 
Cranston  probably  held  office  longer  than 
any  other  man  who  has  had  to  stand  the 
acid  test  of  annual  popular  election.  His 
great  firmness  under  the  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances  made  him  beloved  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree,  and  his  death,  in  office, 
on  April  26th,  1727,  at  the  age  of  68, 
brought  great  grief  to  the  Colony.  The 
strength  of  his  intellect  and  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  he  conducted  public  affairs 
in  every  trying  crisis,  make  him  typical  of 
the  sturdy  Rhode  Islanders  who  built  so 
substantially  and  so  well.  He  guided  the 
Colony  through  its  most  critical  period,  and 
will  ever  be  remembered  for  his  unequalled 
accomplishments.  It  is  for  him  that  the 
Town  of  Cranston  and  Cranston  Street  were 
named. 
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THE  COLONY  SLOOP  “TARTAR” 


Thirty  years  before  the  Revolution, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island 
were  still  subjects  of  the  King  of  England, 
it  became  necessary  for  these  Colonies  to 
aid  their  mother  country.  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land  were  on  the  verge  of  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  or,  as  it  was  known  in 
this  country,  “King  George’s  War.”  It  was 
no  longer  expedient  for  the  enemies  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  carry  on  hostilities  exclusively  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Colonies  on  this  side  had  grown  to  con¬ 
siderable  and  valuable  proportions.  For 
this  reason,  the  Colonies  now  began  to  take 
measures  for  their  own  defense. 

Rhode  Island,  which  has  gone  through 
American  history  with  a  fame  for  acting 
with  promptness  and  spirit,  began  building 
a  sloop.  On  February  26,  1740,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  “Voted  and  Re¬ 
solved,”  as  the  records  says,  “That  a  good 
sloop  be  forthwith  built  for  the  Use  of  this 
colony  and  the  Defence  thereof,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  One  hundred  &  Fifteen  Tons  in  the  best 
Shape  it  can  be  built.  ...”  Following 
this  are  the  names  of  the  men  appointed  as 
a  committee  in  charge  of  the  vessel’s  con¬ 
struction,  in  which  they  were  allowed  free 
rein,  even  to  the  drawing  of  the  money  from 
the  treasury. 

There  was  very  little  hesitation  in  the 
matter.  Within  a  month  work  was  begun, 
and  the  vessel  was  finished  in  time  to  be 
launched  on  the  6th  of  May  of  the  same 
year.  It  had  been  constructed,  from  the 
laying  of  the  keel,  in  thirty-six  working 
days.  It  was  named  the  “Tartar”  from  a 
ship  in  the  English  navy  which  had  visited 
Newport  three  years  before.  Rhode  Island’s 
new  sloop  was  built  and  launched  in  New¬ 
port,  and  was  presently  commissioned  to 
make  a  cruise. 

On  the  20th  of  June  she  set  sail  in  pursuit 
of  a  French  schooner  that  had  been  sighted 
off  the  coast.  Both  the  French  and  Spanish 


had  been  carrying  on  illegal  trade  along 
the  coast,  and  it  was  to  help  stop  this  traffic 
that  the  “Tartar”  had  been  built.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  she  set  out,  and  in  good  time  returned 
with  her  quarry,  the  schooner  “Societe.”  We 
have  no  record  of  her  movements  for  the 
next  two  months,  but  in  September  she 
convoyed  to  New  York,  two  Rhode  Island 
transports,  the  “Marygold”  and  the  “Grey¬ 
hound.”  Upon  her  return  she  was  hauled 
up  for  the  winter. 

During  the  next  season,  she  patrolled  the 
coast  from  Long  Island  to  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard;  then  on  October  6,  1741,  the  General 
Assembly  voted  to  send  the  sloop  on  a  long 
cruise  in  foreign  waters,  following  the  de¬ 
livery  of  troops  in  a  British  camp  in  Cuba. 
Due  to  delay,  however,  it  became  necessary 
to  suspend  the  cruise,  and  the  order,  when 
is  was  re-issued  finally  enacted  that  the 
sloop  should  return  at  once.  “You  are  as 
soon  as  possible,”  reads  the  order,  “after 
You  have  delivered  the  Soldiers  from  on 
board  Your  Sloop  at  the  said  Island  of  Cuba 
or  elsewhere,  to  return  Home  with  the 
greatest  Expedition  You  can,  And  in  the 
Prosecution  of  said  Voyage  either  going  or 
returning,  If  You  shall  happen  to  meet  with 
any  of  the  Ships  Vessels  &  Goods  of  the 
King  of  Spain  his  Vassals  &  Subjects  You 
are  by  Force  of  Arms  to  take  and  subdue 
the  Same,  .  .  .  ”  But  she  returned  with¬ 

out  having  met  any  “Vessels  &  Goods”  of  the 
enemy. 

When  the  “Tartar”  was  first  launched, 
she  was,  according  to  a  contemporary  de¬ 
scription,  “a  fine  sloop  of  the  burthen  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  Ton,”  and  its  arms 
were  “twelve  carriage  and  twelve  swivel 
guns,”  with  such  accessories  as  “small  arms, 
pistols,  cutlasses,  &c.”  The  description 
elsewhere  calls  her  “a  privateer  able  to 
fight  a  hundred  men  on  her  deck  and  ready 
for  all  emergencies.”  It  became  necessary 
later,  however,  to  fit  her  out  even  more 
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fully,  for  the  news  of  the  King’s  declaration 
of  war  reached  the  Colonies  in  1744,  and 
every  step  was  taken  for  full  preparedness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  men  were 
obtained  for  service  on  the  sea  in  those  days. 
The  methods  employed  were  a  modified 
form  of  those  which  became  so  odious 
thirty  years  after  America  had  gained  her 
liberty  from  England.  In  these  days,  how¬ 
ever,  “impressment”  was  not  so  forceful. 
Men  were  summoned  by  a  drummer  who 
marched  through  the  streets  with  an  official. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  “Tartar’s”  first 
cruise  when  she  brought  back  the  “Societe,” 
it  is  recorded  that  John  Easton  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Newport  accompanied 
by  a  drummer  “making  Proclamation  thro 
the  Town  by  Beat  of  Drum  for  Hands  to  go 
on  board  the  Colony  Sloop  ‘Tartar’  to 
Cruise  in  Quest  of  the  French  Scooner.” 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  wages 
given  to  all  men  aboard  the  ship.  When  we 
consider  that  at  that  time  an  income  of 
£200  a  year  was  thought  by  the  middle 
class  to  be  very  comfortable  wealth,  the 
wages  and  “encouragements,”  as  they  were 
called,  seem  very  munificent.  The  captain 
was  paid  £300  per  year;  the  lieutenant, 
£180;  the  master,  £144;  the  gunner,  the 
same;  the  mates,  the  boatswain,  and  the 
carpenter  were  paid  £132;  the  surgeon, 
£180;  and  the  sailors  and  other  hands,  £96. 
In  1746,  when  it  was  enacted  that  the 
“Tartar”  should  join  in  an  expedition  to 
Canada,  a  bounty  of  £10  “in  old  Tenor*' 
was  offered  as  encouragement  for  all  able- 
bodied  men  to  enlist,  and  sailors’  wages 
were  raised  as  high  as  £12  per  month,  or 
£144  a  year. 

In  1745  the  “Tartar”  had  been  in  the 
famous  Louisbourg  expedition  of  Cape  Bre¬ 


ton.  Here  she  met  with  many  harrowing 
adventures  which,  contained  all  the  horror 
of  the  close  fighting  which  took  place  in 
those  days.  There  was,  for  instance,  the 
“Tartar’s”  encounter  with  the  French 
schooner  “Renommee,”  and  its  rumored 
capture.  The  French  man-of-war  was  armed 
with  thirty  guns,  and  the  encounter  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Captain  Daniel  Fones  in  a  com¬ 
munication:  “This  line  Informs  you  That 
we  got  safe  into  this  harbour  Yesterday, 
we  met  with  a  Ship  on  our  passage  which 
proov’d  To  be  a  French  ‘man-of-war’  of 
Near  40  Guns  and  after  we  had  given  him 
Two  of  our  Bow  Chases  he  Saluted  us  with 
four  Broad  Sides  to  the  Number  of  at  Least 
60  Cannon  the  Ship  went  So  well  that  we 
were  obliged  To  weaken  our  Vessel  To  get 
Clear  of  him  wch.  we  Effected  after  8  hours 
Chase;  we  are  this  day  going  in  Chase  of 
him  in  Company  with  Capt.  Rows:  .  .  .  ” 

In  the  spring  of  1748,  the  “Tartar,”  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  some  time  in  her  home  port,  set 
out  under  Captain  Holmes  to  capture  a 
Spanish  vessel  which  was  on  its  way  north 
from  the  West  Indies.  She  came  back  with 
her  captive,  but  Holmes  had  gone  out 
against  the  Governor’s  orders,  and  was 
court-martialed.  This  expedition  was  the  last 
on  which  the  “Tartar”  sailed  as  the  Colony 
sloop.  Somewhat,  later  after  being  stripped 
of  her  arms  and  warlike  appurtenances,  the 
“Tartar”  was  sold  into  private  hands  for 
£6910.  The  original  cost  had  been  about 
£2000  more. 

There  seems  to  be  no  record  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  “Tartar”  after  that.  Two  of 
her  cannon  are  set  up  in  the  ground  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  in  Newport,  but  besides  these, 
nothing  remains  of  the  good  sloop  which 
has  since  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Old 
Ironsides  of  Rhode  Island.” 
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PROVIDENCE  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS 


NATHANAEL  GREENE 


IT  is  a  noble  duty  to  keep  fresh  in  our 
memories  the  names  of  those  distin¬ 
guished  Rhode  Islanders  whose  lives  were 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  peace  and 
prosperity  in  America.  No  State  does  more 
to  teach  its  youth  the  heritage  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  past,  no  State  can  point  with  greater 
pride  to  its  hall  of  fame  than  can  this  little 
State  of  ours — Rhode  Island.  From  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  this  nation,  Rhode  Islanders 
have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  success  and 
honor  on  the  battlefield,  at  the  helm,  on 
the  rostrum  and  with  the  pen. 

One  of  the  first  figures  to  be  enshrined 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  was 
the  son  of  a  Warwick  blacksmith — Na¬ 
thanael  Greene  who  was  born  May  27, 
1742.  Nathanael  was  one  of  eight  broth¬ 
ers,  and  his  father,  a  Quaker,  owned  a 
forge  and  mill  at  Warwick.  None  of  the 
eight  lads  had  the  advantages  of  schooling, 
as  their  father  considered  it  a  waste  of  time. 
He  believed  that  the  path  to  success  lay  in 
laboring  hard  all  day  as  he  had  done  him¬ 
self.  But  the  eagerness  and  persistence  of 
youth  overcomes  all  obstacles;  soon  the 
fourteen  year  old  Nathanael  was  borrowing 
books  and  also  buying  them  with  money 
which  he  earned  by  making  toys,  tiny  ham¬ 
mers,  and  anchors  at  his  father’s  forge  dur¬ 
ing  leisure  hours. 

As  Nathanael  grew  older,  his  father  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  dependent  upon  him. 
In  1770  he  gave  him  entire  charge  of  a  mill 
at  Coventry.  The  young  man  was  very 
proud  of  his  position  as  mill  manager.  He 
built  a  comfortable  house  for  himself  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Pawtuxet  River.  In 
this  house  he  had  a  special  room  for  his 
library  which  boasted  of  nearly  three  hun¬ 
dred  volumes,  an  unusually  large  collec¬ 
tion  for  those  days.  After  he  came  to  Cov¬ 
entry  most  of  his  reading  was  confined  to 
books  and  stories  about  the  lives  of  great 


generals,  wars  and  battles.  Over  these  books 
Nathanael  pored  as  eagerly  as  when  a  boy 
he  had  studied  his  Euclid,  “Watts  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Logic,”  and  “Locke  on  Human 
Understanding.”  The  great  battlefields  and 
the  plans  of  the  generals  grew  as  familiar 
to  him  as  his  own  house  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  mill. 

He  was  a  Quaker,  and  his  great  interest 
in  war  brought  upon  him  the  condemnation 
of  those  of  that  sect.  He  eagerly  watched 
the  drilling  of  the  militia  and  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  colonial  troops,  for  the  cloud  of 
war  hovered  over  the  land.  Everywhere  it 
was  whispered  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  yoke  of  British  rule  must  be 
thrown  off,  and  the  word  “independence” 
kindled  the  fire  of  hatred  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories.  The  Tories  pro¬ 
fessed  satisfaction  with  the  existing  British 
rule,  whereas  the  Whigs  were  in  favor 
of  freedom  and  self-government.  Nathan¬ 
ael  Greene  was  a  rabid  Whig  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  patriots  to  openly  advocate 
complete  separation  from  English  rule. 
His  radical  views  on  this  momentous  sub¬ 
ject  soon  caused  him  to  lay  aside  the  Quaker 
dress,  and  he  emphatically  declared  himself 
a  soldier  in  the  cause,  and  joined  the  Kentish 
Guards,  a  local  company  of  militia. 

When  the  first  shot  at  Lexington  was 
fired,  the  shot  that  was  heard  around  the 
world,  the  Kentish  Guards  were  on  their 
way  to  Boston  to  offer  their  services  to 
Washington.  The  Rhode  Island  Governor 
at  that  time  was  a  Tory,  and  he  held  up  the 
Guards  as  they  were  crossing  the  border 
into  Massachusetts.  Greene  and  others 
argued  in  vain  that  the  Governor’s  order 
be  disobeyed,  but  the  Guards  finally  dis¬ 
banded  and  returned  home.  Four  men  only 
refused  to  turn  back,  Nathanael  Greene,  his 
brother  and  two  trusty  friends.  They  made 
their  way  to  Boston  and  offered  their  serv- 
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ices  to  General  Washington,  who  was  grati¬ 
fied  to  know  that  four  Rhode  Island  men,  at 
least,  were  willing  to  fight  for  independence. 

The  return  of  the  Kentish  Guards  did  not 
deter  other  patriotic  Rhode  Islanders  from 
enlisting  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  soon 
a  body  of  soldiers  was  mobilized  under  the 
name  of  the  Army  of  Observation.  Disre¬ 
garding  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  this 
little  band  stood  ready  to  support  General 
Washington  whenever  he  should  give  the 
word.  Nathanael  Greene  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  unit  with  the  commission 
of  Brigadier-General.  He  immediately  set 
to  work  to  drill  his  command,  and  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  remarkable 
success.  General  Greene’s  ability  as  a 
disciplinarian  and  executive  was  described 
in  the  words  of  Washington  when  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  brave  and  sturdy  Rhode  Island 
body  as  “the  best  disciplined  and  appointed 
in  the  whole  American  Army.” 

A  very  close  friendship  soon  developed 
between  General  Greene  and  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  and  this  was  the  cause  of 
a  great  deal  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  Army  officers.  But  Greene’s 
ability  and  wisdom  overcame  the  criticism 
that  was  directed  against  him,  and  he  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  others  as  a 
man  of  ingenuity  and  wise  counsel.  This 
ingenuousness  which  had  been  developed 
somewhat  at  his  father’s  forge,  stood  him 
in  good  stead  at  Valley  Forge  in  1777-1778 
when  he  was  made  Commissary-General 
with  the  duty  of  providing  the  almost  frozen 
troops  with  food,  clothing  and  arms.  The 
suffering  of  the  little  American  Army  dur¬ 
ing  that  winter  is  one  of  the  most  pitiful 
chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  tireless  efforts 
of  General  Greene  to  secure  food  from  the 
hostile  Tories  that  the  sick  and  discouraged 
troops  managed  to  carry  on. 

Soon  after  he  gave  up  his  commission  as 
Commissary-General  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Army  in  the  South,  in 
the  place  of  General  Gates,  who  had  been 
in  charge.  The  British,  under  Cornwallis, 
were  in  possession  of  both  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  most  of  the  people  in  these 
States  were  Tories.  This  situation,  together 
with  the  pitiful  condition  of  the  American 
Army  in  the  South,  forced  General  Greene 


to  face  an  even  more  difficult  problem  than 
he  had  at  Valley  Forge.  He  immediately 
reorganized  his  troops,  established  strict 
discipline  to  which  they  had  not  been  ac¬ 
customed,  and  managed  to  get  food  when 
there  had  seemed  to  be  none  before.  He 
taught  them  to  forget  the  endless  defeat  they 
had  suffered  under  Gates  and  to  think  of 
nothing  but  victory. 

Greene’s  plan  of  action  against  Corn¬ 
wallis  was  a  noble  piece  of  generalship, 
and  it  worked  even  better  than  he  had 
hoped  it  would.  He  divided  his  Army  into 
several  divisions  in  order  to  make  the  at¬ 
tack  in  different  and  widely  scattered  places. 
This  forced  the  enemy  to  do  the  same,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  British  were  greatly  handi¬ 
capped  because  of  their  lack  of  efficient 
officer  personnel.  Greene  had  but  few  sol¬ 
diers  in  comparison,  but  he  was  fortunate 
in  having  with  him  many  very  brilliant  of¬ 
ficers.  After  several  battles,  in  which  the 
British  met  severe  defeats,  Greene  with  all 
his  forces  retreated  toward  Virginia,  the 
British  pursuing  him  hotly.  Greene  was 
very  anxious  not  to  be  caught  and  forced  to 
fight.  After  days  and  nights  of  forced 
marching,  the  American  troops  reached 
Virginia,  which  was  friendly  territory,  and 
there  they  were  joined  by  reinforcements 
and  their  ammunition  was  replenished. 

Choosing  his  own  time,  General  Greene 
met  Cornwallis  in  open  battle  at  Guilford 
Courthouse,  which  was  one  of  the  fiercest 
engagements  in  the  War  for  Independence. 
Both  sides  lost  heavily,  and  the  Americans 
were  at  last  driven  back  and  forced  to 
retreat.  In  this  instance  defeat  was  better 
than  a  victory.  The  British  had  lost  so 
many  men  and  were  so  weakened  that  they 
dared  not  stay  where  they  were,  nor  did 
they  dare  to  try  to  return  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Cornwallis  gave  up  all  control  of 
the  two  southern  States  he  had  held  and 
which  he  had  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  Union. 
Greene  then  rejoined  General  Washington. 

As  an  expression  of  appreciation  for 
what  General  Greene  had  done  in  freeing 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  from  British 
rule,  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  each  of 
these  States  were  presented  to  him.  Gen¬ 
eral  Greene  died  at  the  age  of  44  a  few  years 
after  the  end  of  the  War  and  his  death 
caused  the  whole  country  to  mourn  deeply. 
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PROVIDENCE  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS 


CATHERINE  LITTLEFIELD  GREENE 


A  YOUNG  man  of  Quaker  ancestry,  con¬ 
demned  by  his  strict  old  father,  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  communion  of  the  Quakers, 
burning  with  patriotism — what  glorious 
turmoil  possessed  his  mind  that  last  time 
he  went  across  the  yard,  down  the  field  and 
through  the  little  wood  to  his  forge  in  Cov¬ 
entry,  Rhode  Island?  And  what  thought 
had  he  of  the  beautiful  bride  of  less  than  a 
year,  in  the  mansion  behind  him,  in  those 
last  hours  before  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
Concord  and  Lexington  reached  him? 
What  were  his  thoughts,  indeed,  when  the 
word  reached  him  after  nightfall  on  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  and  he  sprang 
on  his  horse  and  rode  away  to  join  the 
Kentish  Guards  at  East  Greenwich? 

This  old  house,  restored  and  guarded 
now  by  the  “Nathanael  Greene  Homestead 
Association,”  was  opened  to  the  public 
some  years  ago,  with  due  ceremony. 
Speeches  were  made,  the  band  played;  the 
Governor  was  present,  and  other  digni¬ 
taries  paid  the  occasion  the  tribute  of  their 
presence.  But  when  the  celebration  was 
over,  one  inquiring  voice  was  raised  to  ask 
what  became  of  Catherine,  wife  and  widow 
of  the  great  General — what  was  her  life 
after  he  had  died  of  sunstroke  down  in 
Georgia? 

The  statement  was  made  that  she  had 
remarried,  and  that  her  second  choice  was 
the  overseer  of  the  Greene’s  southern  plan¬ 
tation.  Perhaps  this  statement  fell  a  little 
coldly  on  the  ears  of  those  who  reverenced 
the  memory  of  Nathanael  Greene;  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  those  of  us  who  had  read  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin”  the  word,  “overseer,”  had 
unpleasant  associations.  One  wondered,  as 
one  might  of  a  contemporary,  whether  the 


widow  lost  social  prestige  by  her  second 
marriage,  whether  there  were  children  by 
this  later  union,  how  long  Catherine  sur¬ 
vived  the  distinguished  husband  of  her 
youth,  and  what  sort  of  man  was  his  suc¬ 
cessor? 

Precious  old  letters,  old  records,  and 
statements  of  the  well-informed  Southerners 
of  the  present  day,  together  with  our  North¬ 
ern  records,  reveal  much  of  interest  in  the 
life-span  of  this  beautiful  woman. 

Catherine  Littlefield  was  born  on  Block 
Island  (R.  I.)  in  1754;  was  early  orphaned 
and  adopted  by  her  aunt,  the  wife  of  the 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  It  was  at 
the  home  of  General  William  Greene, 
in  East  Greenwich,  that  Nathanael  Greene 
met  her.  ’Tis  said  that  his  heart  was  caught 
on  the  rebound,  for  he  had  been  deeply  in 
love  with  the  sister  of  his  friend,  Ward, 
who  had  refused  him,  and  he  was  suffering 
from  this  rebuff  until  Miss  Catherine,  the 
girl  who  loved  to  dance,  made  the  “winter 
of  his  discontent”  a  “glorious  summer.” 

On  July  20,  1774,  the  lovers  were  mar¬ 
ried.  She  was  twenty  and  he  was  thirty-two. 
He  took  his  bride  to  the  fine  old  house  in 
Coventry — still  standing  in  the  part  of  the 
town  that  we  call  Anthony. 

The  mansion  had  eight  beautiful  rooms 
and  Greene,  always  eager  to  study,  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
books  for  it. 

Youth,  beauty,  health,  ample  means! 
Their  future  looked  very  bright;  but  young 
Greene,  looking  far  ahead,  perhaps  fore¬ 
saw  that  which  was  to  cut  short  his  domes¬ 
tic  happiness.  He  told  Catherine  one  day: 
“Four  of  us  have  asked  the  Assembly  for  a 
charter  to  organize  an  independent  com- 
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pany  of  soldiers.  We’re  going  to  call  it 
The  Kentish  Guards’ *  This  was  in  October, 
1774. 

In  Grace  Humphrey’s  charming  story  of 
“The  Girl  with  Blue-Gray  Eyes,”  she  tells 
us,  “All  that  winter  Catherine  watched  the 
Kentish  Guards  drilling,  and  the  British 
deserter  taught  them.”  For  Greene  had  not 
only  smuggled  up  from  Boston  the  muskets 
which  he  could  not  secure  hereabouts,  but  a 
British  Sergeant  who  knew  how  to  train 
soldiers. 

News  of  the  Battle  of  Concord  and  Lex¬ 
ington  reached  Providence  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  battle,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
nightfall  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775, 
that  word  reached  Greene,  in  Coventry. 
Immediately  he  was  on  his  horse  and  off  to 
join  the  “Guards”  in  East  Greenwich.  For 
the  next  eight  years  Nathanael  Greene  had 
practically  not  one  holiday  from  army 
service. 

The  limping  private  was  soon  made 
Commander  of  our  Rhode  Island  troops, 
and  he  it  was,  who,  in  the  name  of  our 
Army,  welcomed  Washington  as  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  on  his  arrival  in  Cambridge. 

Miss  Humphrey  also  tells  us  that  small¬ 
pox  raged  in  Boston  that  winter,  and  that 
General  Greene  had  been  inoculated,  but 
many  of  his  men  had  not.  He  feared  that 
the  disease  would  break  out  in  the  Army, 
but  if  the  men  were  vaccinated,  where  could 
they  go  until  they  had  recovered  and  were 
able  to  resume  service?  Catherine  solved 
that  problem.  She  threw  open  her  beautiful 
home  in  Coventry  and  gave  commands  to 
her  General.  “Send  down  your  officers,  first 
one  group  and  then  another;  let  one  group 
be  inoculated  and  then  another,  and  each 
sent  back  in  turn  until  all  are  done.” 

Her  suggestion  was  followed  out,  and 
the  mansion  because  temporarily  a  hospital. 

Now  in  this  same  winter  of  1775-1776, 
Mrs.  Washington  arrived  in  Cambridge  to 
spend  the  winter  with  the  General,  and 
Greene  sent  for  Catherine,  or  perhaps  it  was 
Catherine  and  the  baby,  for  a  son  had 
been  born  to  them.  The  boy  was  christened 
in  camp  and  named  George  Washington 
Greene,  and  when  a  little  sister  followed 
him,  she  was  named  Martha  Washington 
Greene. 

Mrs.  Washington  and  Catherine  became 
great  friends,  and  always,  from  that  winter 


on,  the  closest  friendship  prevailed  between 
the  two  families. 

The  armies  were  active  through  the 
milder  seasons,  but  in  cold  weather  they 
went  into  camp,  and  the  winter  of  1777-8 
saw  our  army  encamped  at  Valley  Forge. 
In  “The  Story  of  the  Catherines”  we  read 
that  the  Greenes  lived  in  a  hut  only  a  little 
larger  than  the  ones  the  private  soldiers 
occupied.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  snow  lay 
on  the  frozen  ground;  men’s  hearts  were 
heavy.  “It’s  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war,” 
they  said.  “Darkest  just  before  dawn,” 
Catherine  reminded  them. 

The  wives  of  the  officers  had  a  busy 
winter.  With  baskets  on  their  arms  they 
went  from  hut  to  hut,  carrying  little  delica¬ 
cies  to  the  sick  soldiers.  They  met  in  Mrs. 
Washington’s  two  rooms  to  knit  and  patch 
and  make  new  garments  when  they  could 
get  material.  Two  or  three  times  a  week 
the  Greenes  entertained  in  the  evening. 
Cards  were  forbidden  and  there  wasn’t 
room  for  dancing,  but  they  could  serve  cof¬ 
fee  and  sing.  Catherine  had  learned  French 
in  Morristown  the  winter  before,  so  that 
she  could  talk  with  the  French  officers. 
“Lafayette  was  there  in  that  camp,  Pulaski 
and  Baron  Von  Steuben,  who  was  drilling 
our  soldiers.  What  a  charming  society  that 
must  have  been !  There  was  only  one  dress 
uniform,  so  the  officers  borrowed  it,  one  by 
one,  as  they  were  invited  to  dinner  at  Head¬ 
quarters.  Catherine  said  that  one  of  the 
bachelors  was  giving  a  dinner  and  had  con¬ 
sulted  her  about  it — tough  steak  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  no  guest  could  come  who  had  a 
whole  pair  of  breeches. 

“It  was  at  this  period  that  Baron  Von 
Steuben’s  young  French  secretary,  Depon- 
caeau,  wrote  of  our  Catherine  that  she  ‘was 
a  handsome,  elegant  and  accomplished 
woman,  whose  home  was  the  resport  of  for¬ 
eign  officers  because  she  spoke  the  French 
language  and  was  well  versed  in  French 
literature.’  ” 

After  the  French  Alliance  was  signed 
and  the  great  rejoicings  were  over,  Cather¬ 
ine  returned  to  her  home  at  Coventry  for 
the  summer  of  1778,  and  in  her  home  could 
be  plainly  heard,  on  the  29th  of  August, 
the  sounds  of  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  from  the  windows  could  be  seen  the 
smoke. 
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General  Greene  was  able  to  make  his 
home  his  headquarters  for  about  two  weeks 
after  this  battle,  but  he  was  always  busy 
with  the  affairs  of  the  army,  and  rode  con¬ 
stantly  between  his  home  and  Providence 
on  its  business. 

The  next  winter  was  that  of  1778-9  and 
our  Army  was  camped  near  the  Hudson 
River. 

“Living  was  easier  in  the  camp  than  it 
had  been  at  Valley  Forge,  for  there  were 
farmhouses  where  the  officers  were  quar¬ 
tered  and  some  of  the  rooms  were  large 
enough  for  dancing.  Many  a  pleasant  eve¬ 
ning  the  soldiers  and  ladies  passed.  Greene 
found  that  dancing,  of  which  he  was  always 
so  fond,  made  oases  in  the  desert  of  his 
troubles  in  the  quartermaster’s  department. 
He  could  still  ‘dance  strong.’ 

“Washington  said  to  Catherine  one  eve¬ 
ning,  ‘Will  you  do  me  the  honor?’  And 
without  sitting  down  once  the  couple 
danced  for  over  three  hours.  ‘A  pretty 
little  frisk’  General  Greene  described  it  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend. 

“After  Benedict  Arnold’s  treason  in  the 
fall  of  1780,  General  Nathanael  Greene 
was  put  in  command  at  West  Point  and  he 
sent  for  his  wife,  Catherine,  to  join  him 
there.  Now  she  must  travel  in  the  carriage 
that  bore  the  arms  of  a  former  owner,  a 
Tory,  and  he  warned  her  to  be  sure  and 
have  the  coach  painted  over  before  she 
made  the  journey. 

“One  thing  and  another  delayed  her  on 
her  way.  There  were  no  telegraphs,  no 
telephones,  in  those  days.  She  failed  to 
arrive  and  her  husband  worried.  Was  it  the 
roads,  was  she  taken  prisoner,  or  ill,  or 
what  had  happened? 

“Just  then  General  Washington  ordered 
Greene  to  go  south  and  take  command  of 
our  troops  there.  He  asked  for  a  brief  de¬ 
lay,  Washington  was  unable  to  grant  it. 
So  General  Greene  wrote  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell  to  Catherine,  went  to  his 
duty  in  the  south,  and  husband  and  wife 
did  not  see  each  other  again  for  two  years.” 

We  all  know  that  Greene’s  career  in  the 
South  was  a  glorious  one. 

It  was  out  of  gratitude  for  his  services  in 
that  section  of  the  country  that  the  States 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  rewarded 
him  a  magnificent  way,  but  of  this,  later. 


Catherine  went  to  camp  for  the  last  time 
in  the  spring  of  1781,  and  she  remained 
there  until  the  British  marched  out  of 
Charlestown  about  fifteen  months  after  the 
battle  of  Yorktown. 

Now  that  the  War  was  over,  the  Greenes 
could,  at  last,  go  home.  Mrs.  Greene  was 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  long  journey 
by  coach,  so  she  returned  by  water,  while 
the  General  rode  the  thousand  miles  amidst 
the  acclaims  of  nearly  every  hamlet,  town 
and  city  that  he  passed  through.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  1783,  he  left  the  South  where 
he  had  paused  to  examine  his  gifts  from 
grateful  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and 
arrived  in  Rhode  Island  the  last  of  No¬ 
vember. 

In  Coventry  he  no  longer  had  any  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  He  had  disposed  of  them  to 
his  brothers  who  had  lost  heavily  during 
the  War,  and  he  decided  to  take  his  family 
to  Newport,  leasing  a  house  opposite 
the  “Old  Stone  Mill.”  Here  they  were  very 
happy.  After  years  of  danger  and  partings 
and  heavy  cares,  Greene  was  free  at  last  to 
enjoy  his  home  and  family.  He  wished 
only  to  be  with  them.  He  did  not  want  any 
further  office  or  outside  duty.  He  hoped  to 
be  happy  with  his  wife  and  children  in 
Newport,  and  with  them  on  his  South  Caro¬ 
lina  estate  in  the  winters.  But  these  plans 
were  not  to  be  fully  carried  out,  for  during 
the  war,  when  his  heart  bled  over  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  his  soldiers,  he  had  personally 
guaranteed  payment  for  food  and  clothes 
for  his  army.  On  his  bond  his  men  had 
been  fed  and  clothed;  but  now  the  merchant, 
Banks,  who  had  furnished  these  supplies 
had  died  and  his  creditors  pressed  Greene 
for  payment. 

General  Greene  had,  of  course,  expected 
Congress  to  stand  back  of  his  expenditure, 
but  there  were  delays,  and  so  the  Greenes 
gave  up  their  South  Carolina  estate  to  help 
pay  the  Banks’  debt.  Even  so,  the  amount 
did  not  fully  cover  the  indebtedness. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785,  however,  he  and 
his  family  went  to  Georgia  to  live  on  the 
beautiful  estate  confiscated  from  the  former 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  State,  John 
Graham,  a  Tory.  This  estate  was  on  the 
Savannah  River,  about  fourteen  miles 
above  the  city  of  that  name. 
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General  Greene  wrote  that  the  prospect 
was  delightful,  the  house  magnificent;  that 
they  had  coach-house  and  stables,  a  large 
out-kitchen,  a  poultry  house  and  a  pigeon- 
house  that  would  hold  1000  pigeons.  Here 
he  expected  to  live  and  enjoy  life. 

He  said:  “Catherine,  we  are  still  young, 
many  happy  years  before  us!” 

But  on  June  19th,  1786,  he  died  from 
a  sunstroke,  and  his  wife  was  left  with  five 
young  children. 

Nathanael  Greene,  honored  in  death  as 
he  was  in  life,  lies  under  a  monument  in 
Savannah.  Lafayette  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  it  in  1823. 

They  had  been  married  about  twelve 
years,  and  eight  of  these  he  had  spent  either 
in  camp  or  in  the  field  for  his  country.  It 
was  of  him  that  Sparks  said:  “He  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution.” 
The  historian  says  that  these  words  were 
carefully  chosen,  for  although  “Washing¬ 
ton,  by  common  consent,  had  no  rival”  all 
things  considered,  Greene  was  the  most 
extraordinary  man  of  that  period. 

Catherine  Greene  now  found  herself  a 
widow  at  about  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
and  possessing  the  Mulberry  Grove  estate. 
The  balance  of  that  terrible  “Banks’  bill” 
was  still  unpaid.  It  had  occasioned  them 
both  years  of  anxiety.  The  lawyers  tried  to 
persuade  the  widow  to  repudiate  any  further 
responsibility  for  it,  but  she  said,  “Get  out 
of  paying?  Why  I  consider  those  debts  of 
honor,  and  I’d  starve  sooner  than  they 
should  not  be  paid.”  They  pleaded  with 
her  to  consider  the  thousands  of  pounds 
yet  due,  and  that  she  had  five  children  to 
care  for,  and  only  the  Mulberry  Grove 
estate  to  her  name.  But  Catherine  appealed 
to  Congress,  and  in  1792  the  country  paid 
the  balance  of  this  bill,  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  A  great  burden  was  lifted 
from  her  shoulders  and  she  considered  that 
her  husband  had  been  vindicated. 

Now,  Catherine  took  her  children  North 
for  a  visit  to  her  old  home.  On  the  way 
back  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
man  who  had  become  a  great  friend  of 
her  children’s.  He  mended  their  toys  and 
amused  them  on  the  long  journey.  He 
was  planning  to  tutor  the  children  of  a 
gentleman  in  Savannah,  but  when  he  met 
his  prospective  employer,  it  was  evident 


that  the  latter  had  no  idea  of  paying  him  a 
living  wage.  He  was  greatly  disappointed. 
He  had  no  friends  in  the  South  and  was 
without  resources,  so  in  great  discourage¬ 
ment  he  resolved  to  return  North.  Mrs. 
Greene  invited  him  to  visit  her  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  their  home  in  Mulberry  Grove. 

The  name  of  this  young  man  was  Eli 
Whitney,  and  while  he  was  in  the  Greene 
home  he  invented  the  cotton-gin.  This  was 
a  wonderful  invention  meant  to  separate 
cotton  from  its  seeds  by  means  of  machin¬ 
ery,  whereas  the  work  had  formerly  all  been 
done  by  hand.  When  Whitney  believed  he 
had  a  practical  working  machine  he  called 
Mrs.  Greene  to  come  and  see  it.  Full  of  in¬ 
terest  she  watched  the  machine  begin  to  pull 
the  cotton  from  the  seeds  beautifully.  Al¬ 
most  overjoyed  they  watched  the  working 
of  this  first  cotton-gin,  and  then  disappoint¬ 
ment  clouded  their  bright  sky.  The  fibres 
massed  against  the  wires  until  the  teeth  of 
the  machine  were  clogged.  Young  Whitney 
was  almost  sick  with  dismay,  but  Catherine 
ran  quickly  to  the  fire-place,  snatched  up 
a  hearth-brush  and  brushed  the  wires  clear 
of  the  clogging  fibres. 

“What  you  need  is  a  brush,”  she  said. 
And  so  Whitney  made  another  cylinder 
with  a  brush  attachment,  and  this  prac¬ 
tically  perfected  his  machine. 

General  Lafayette  had  besought  Mrs. 
Greene  to  let  him  have  young  George 
Washington  Greene  in  his  own  home,  where 
he  could  oversee  his  education  and  bring 
him  up  as  his  own  son.  Washington  made 
a  request  of  the  same  nature,  but  Lafayette 
had  spoken  first,  so  the  lad  went  to  France. 
He  remained  with  the  family  of  Lafayette 
until  the  troubles  of  the  French  Revolution 
worried  Catherine  so  much  that  she  sent 
for  him  to  return  home.  Shortly  after  he 
arrived  there,  he  was  drowned  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  in  the  Savannah  River,  and  it  is  said 
that  his  mother  never  fully  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  his  death. 

And  now,  at  last,  we  come  to  Mr.  Phineas 
Miller,  the  “overseer,”  or  manager,  of  the 
Mulberry  Grove  Plantation.  Just  why 
Catherine  left  this  home  and  removed  to 
Cumberland  Island  we  do  not  know,  but 
move  she  did  and  was  evidently  married 
there  to  Mr.  Miller.  They  lived  there  at  a 
place  called  “Dungeness.” 
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Did  Catherine  Greene  lose  social  pres¬ 
tige  when  she  married  Mr.  Phineas  Miller? 
Mrs.  Cate,  of  Brunswick,  Georgia,  writes 
that  she  believes  not.  She  says,  to  quote 
from  her  letter,  “Contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many  people  to-day  an  overseer  was  not  an 
ordinary  man,  and  the  fact  that  Miller  was 
in  charge  of  the  Greene  estate  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Often  the  type 
of  man  who  could  manage  a  large  indus¬ 
trial  plant  in  our  present  day  world  would 
he  the  sort  of  man  who  would  manage  an 
estate  in  the  days  of  slavery.” 

Mrs.  Cate  also  believes  that  there  were 
no  children  by  this  second  marriage; 
Catherine’s  children,  therefore,  were  all 
Greenes. 

That  Phineas  Miller  was  loved  and  re¬ 
spected  by  the  Greene  family  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  doubt.  Martha  Washington 
Greene,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  married 
a  Mr.  John  Nightengale,  named  her  son 
for  him.  His  name,  therefore,  was  Phineas 
Miller  Nightengale.  This  same  Brunswick 
correspondent  says  that  the  Nightengales  of 
her  section  are  to  this  day  what  the  colored 
people  call  “Quality,”  and  that  there  have 
been  sons  of  that  family  bearing  the  name 
of  Phineas  Miller  Nightengale,  one  genera¬ 
tion  after  another. 

An  old  letter  dated  November  23,  1785, 
speaks  of  Phineas  Miller  thus:  “A  young 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  of  amiable 
qualities,  and  a  mathematical  genius  equal 
to  any  one  in  the  United  States.  Educated 
at  Yale  College,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Stiles,  President  of  Yale  College,  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  General  Greene  as  a  tutor  for  his 
children.” 

Shakespere  says:  “Be  thou  as  chaste  as 
ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
calumny.” 

This  was  true  even  of  Catherine  Little¬ 
field  Greene,  but  this  same  old  letter  of 
1785,  written  by  Isaac  Briggs,  a  Georgian 
of  some  note  in  his  day,  speaks  of  this,  and 


also  writes  that  when  he  was  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  he  was  told  that  General  Greene  was 
seeking  a  divorce  from  his  wife  because  she 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  When  Mr. 
Briggs  visited  Newport  he  made  inquiries 
there,  and  found  that  this  evil  report  was 
“all  a  lie.” 

It  was  also  claimed  that  she  was  not  a 
fond  or  painstaking  mother.  Mr.  Briggs 
classed  this  also  as  pure  envy  and  scandal. 
He  had  visited  in  her  home  and  thought 
very  highly  of  her  maternal  affection,  care 
and  judgment  shown  in  her  relations  with 
her  beloved  children.  Mr.  Briggs  wrote:  “A 
lady  who  is  superior  to  the  little  foibles  of 
her  sex,  who  disdains  affectation,  who 
thinks  and  acts  as  she  pleases  within  the 
limits  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  without 
consulting  the  world  about  it,  is  generally 
an  object  of  envy  and  detraction.  She  has 
an  infinite  fund  of  vivacity,  the  world  calls 
it  levity.  She  possesses  an  unbounded 
benevolence  which  but  very  few  possess. 
The  world  calls  it  imprudence.  In  short, 
she  is  honest  and  unaffected  enough  that 
she  is  a  woman — as  for  the  report  that  she 
is  destitute  of  maternal  affection,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  education  of  her  children,  I 
cannot  for  my  life  see  what  foundation 
there  is  for  it.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  she  has  a  great  source  of  maternal 
affection,  and  I  never  met  with  a  woman  in 
my  life,  who  had  an  idea  or  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  a  system  of  education  so  much  to  my 
mind  as  Lady  Greene.” 

Catherine  Greene  Miller  was  buried  on 
Cumberland  Island,  Georgia,  and  her  grave¬ 
stone  bears  the  following  inscription: 

“In  memory  of  Catherine  Miller, 
(Widow  of  the  late  Major-general 
Greene,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army,  in 
the  Southern  Department  in  1783) 
who  died  September  2nd,  1814,  aged 
59  years.  She  possessed  great  tal¬ 
ents  and  exalted  virtues.” 
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During  the  18th  century  Rhode  Island 
went  through  a  remarkable  change. 
In  1700  it  had  little  more  than  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  colony.  Communication,  within 
its  boundaries  and  with  the  neighbors,  was 
poor  and  infrequent,  and  the  settlements 
were  united  only  by  name.  Each  com¬ 
munity  was  self-sufficent,  and  only  Newport 
and  Providence  showed  the  beginnings  of 
commerce  and  industry.  Newport  far  out¬ 
shone  its  rival,  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  in  1799,  Rhode 
Island  had  a  well-administered  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  its  towns  all  definitely  united. 
It  held  a  position  equal  to  that  of  other 
commonwealths,  which  were  all  under  a 
central  federal  authority.  Its  population 
had  increased  seven-fold.  It  was  acquiring 
wealth  rapidly,  and  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  was  growing  and  flourishing.  Its 
system  for  public  education,  which  did  not 
exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  had 
become  an  active  asset.  Moreover,  Rhode 
Island  could  boast  of  a  college.  Because  of 
the  common  cause  which  the  Revolution 
provided,  the  spirit  of  the  colonists  was 
now  consciously  and  distinctly  national. 

The  man  who  had  more  to  do  with  this 
rapid  growth  and  change  than  any  other 
individual  was  Stephen  Hopkins.  Stephen 
was  the  brother  of  Esek  Hopkins,  the  first 
Admiral  of  the  American  Navy.  He  is  not 
so  well  known  as  his  illustrious  brother  be¬ 
cause  he  lived  during  a  period  of  compara¬ 
tive  peace,  and  no  fame  is  quite  so  great  as 
that  accompanying  military  or  naval  glory. 
A  search  into  his  individual  record  reveals, 
however,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  citizens  that  Providence,  or  Rhode 
Island,  has  ever  produced. 


He  was  born  in  1707  in  South  Providence, 
near  Broad,  Sackett,  and  Hamilton  Streets. 
His  parents,  William  Hopkins  and  Ruth 
Wilkinson  Hopkins,  were  both  from  Quaker 
stock.  In  Stephen’s  early  years,  the  family 
moved  to  Chopmiscook,  now  Chopmist, 
near  the  northwest  corner  of  Scituate.  This 
region  was  a  mere  frontier  settlement.  Bri¬ 
dle  paths  afforded  the  only  access,  and 
there  was  no  country  store,  no  postal  route, 
no  church,  and  no  school.  But  Stephen’s 
mother  was  an  exceptional  woman,  who 
was  well  educated,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
instruct  her  children  properly.  Both 
Stephen’s  grandfathers  were  intelligent, 
enterprising,  and  public-spirited  men.  They 
gave  him  practical  instruction  in  math¬ 
ematics  and  surveying  which  was  later  to 
aid  him  immeasurably.  Also,  through  asso¬ 
ciation  with  these  older  men,  he  became 
acquainted  with  many  prominent  and  influ¬ 
ential  citizen  of  the  State. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one,  he  was 
well  prepared  for  the  public  life  which  was 
to  follow,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  his  first  office,  that  of  Mediator 
of  the  town  of  Scituate.  At  the  next  town 
meeting  he  was  elected  Town  Clerk,  and 
held  this  office  for  ten  years,  meanwhile 
taking  on  other  duties.  From  1735  until 
1742,  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
remove  to  Providence,  he  was  President  of 
the  Town  Council.  In  1736  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  1732  he 
was  one  of  the  two  Representatives  to  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  from  the 
town  of  Scituate,  and  was  re-elected  every 
year  but  one  until  1738.  In  1737  he  was 
engaged  to  revise  the  streets  and  project 
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a  map  of  Scituate  and  Providence,  and  this 
accomplishment  won  for  him,  in  1740,  the 
appointment  of  Surveyor  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tors’  Lands  and  Clerk  of  the  Proprietors. 
In  1741  he  was  again  Representative  from 
Scituate,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  The  two  years  preceding 
this,  he  had  been  first  on  the  list  of  Justices 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Provi¬ 
dence  County. 

In  1742  he  found  it  necessary  and  profit¬ 
able  to  move  to  Providence  with  his  family, 
and  promptly  took  an  active  part  in  the 
city’s  affairs.  It  is  written  of  him  that  “he 
taught  Providence  her  capabilities,  and  cal¬ 
culated,  rather  than  prophesied,  her  future 
growth  and  prosperity.”  At  the  time  of  his 
removal  to  Providence,  the  city  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  4,000.  It  had  no  custom  house,  no 
town  house,  no  school  houses  or  college, 
no  library  or  public  market  house,  no  state 
house,  no  bank  or  insurance  office,  no  print¬ 
ing  press  or  newspaper,  and  no  paved 
streets — only  four  churches,  one  mill,  and 
three  taverns. 

The  account  of  him  goes  on  to  say :  “Hav¬ 
ing  forecast  in  his  own  mind  the  commercial 
future  which  Providence  had  before  it  and 
accurately  divided  the  channels  through 
which  it  was  to  come,  Stephen  proceeded  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  in  the  new 
order  of  things.”  He  found  helpful  co- 
operators  in  the  four  Brown  brothers, 
Nicholas,  Joseph,  John,  and  Moses.  These 
men  accomplished  much.  New  wharves  and 
storehouses  were  built,  and  new  streets,  and 
new  bridges,  a  system  of  insurance  policies 
was  established;  together  with  a  school 
house  commission,  a  library,  a  college,  and 
a  newspaper.  Stephen  was  the  prime  ex¬ 
ponent  of  all  these  projects,  and  the  favor  in 
which  he  stood  is  attested  by  his  record  of 
public  offices  held  after  his  removal  to 
Providence.  Two  years  after  his  arrival  he 
was  re-elected  Speaker  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  and  appointed  Deputy  from  Provi¬ 
dence.  Between  1746  and  1752,  he  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  six  times. 
He  was  also  largely  responsible  for  Rhode 
Island’s  present  boundaries,  as  he  was  a 
member  of  the  commission  which  attended 
a  hearing  on  the  boundary  question.  The 
result  of  this  hearing  was  that  five  towns 


between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
were  annexed  to  this  State. 

In  1751  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court,  from  which  office  he 
stepped  into  that  of  Governor  in  May,  1755. 
In  1754  he  represented  Rhode  Island  at  the 
Albany  Congress,  and  was  the  only  delegate 
who  fully  supported  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
plan  for  “union  and  confederation.” 

During  the  Seven  Years’  War,  Governor 
Hopkins  organized  three  additional  Rhode 
Island  companies  making  such  excellent 
preparations  that  he  was  congratulated  by 
General  Winslow,  Commander  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  forces,  and  was  also  re-elected  Gov¬ 
ernor.  His  total  time  of  service  as  Governor 
was  a  little  over  ten  years,  between  1755 
and  1768. 

From  1763  on,  when  the  legislation  of 
the  English  Parliament  assumed  oppressive 
proportions,  he  played  an  important  part 
in  shaping  public  opinion  towards  resisting 
this  oppression  and  approving  the  idea  of 
separation  and  independence.  One  of  his 
most  powerful  instruments  for  this  purpose 
was  the  Providence  Gazette  and  Country 
Journal ,  a  weekly  which  he  had  helped  to 
found.  One  of  his  articles,  “Rights  of  Col¬ 
onies  Examined,”  was  so  throughly  con¬ 
vincing  that  it  was  reprinted  in  almost  every 
colony  in  America. 

When  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  drawn  up,  Hopkins  was  one  of  the 
signers.  After  several  years  of  ill  health 
which  did  not  entirely  confine  him,  he  died 
in  1785,  universally  mourned  as  a  genial 
comrade,  and  respected  as  a  student,  mer¬ 
chant,  leader  of  public  sentiment,  writer, 
historian,  orator,  legislator,  jurist,  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  patriot,  and  statesman. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  imposing  new  Provi¬ 
dence  County  Courthouse,  a  few  steps 
from  Market  Square,  has  come  to  rest  for 
future  generations  to  see  the  little  wooden 
dwelling  house  that  was  once  the  home  of 
Stephen  Hopkins,  illustrious  Rhode  Island 
citizen  who  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  early  history  of  the  State.  This 
permanent  memorial  was  turned  over  to  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  Rhode  Island 
in  the  year  1929,  and  its  doors  were  opened 
so  that  the  public  could  view  the  interior  of 
a  typical  dwelling  of  Revolutionary  days, 
and  picture  in  imagination  the  quaint  scenes 
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that  took  place  within  its  walls.  Originally 
this  house  stood  on  South  Main  Street.  In 
1804  it  was  moved  half  way  up  the  hill,  and 
now  is  located  permanently  on  the  west  side 
of  Benefit  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Hopkins 
Street. 

Let  us  look  into  the  pages  of  history  for 
one  or  two  sidelights  on  the  character  of 
this  man  who  occupies  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  niches  in  the  Rhode  Island  hall  of 
fame. 

John  Adams,  who  was  associated  with 
him  in  Congress,  speaks  of  him  thus:  “The 
pleasantest  part  of  my  labors  in  the  four 
years  I  spent  in  Congress,  from  1774  to 
1778,  was  in  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Gadsen,  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  were  sensible  men 
and  very  cheerful,  but  Governor  Hopkins  of 
Rhode  Island,  above  seventy  years  of  age, 
kept  us  all  alive.  Upon  business,  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  judgment  were  very  useful, 
but  when  the  business  of  the  evening  was 
over,  he  kept  us  in  conversation  till  eleven 
and  sometimes  twelve  o’clock.  His  custom 
was  to  drink  nothing  until  eight  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  when  his  beverage  was  Jamaica  spirits 
and  water.  It  gave  him  wit,  humor,  anec¬ 
dotes,  science,  and  learning.  He  had  read 
Greek,  Roman,  and  British  history,  and 
was  familiar  with  English  poetry,  particu¬ 
larly  Pope,  Thompson,  and  Milton,  and  the 
flow  of  his  soul  made  all  of  his  reading  our 
own,  and  seemed  to  bring  in  recollection  in 
all  of  us  all  we  had  ever  read  ....  Hop¬ 
kins  never  drank  to  excess,  but  all  he  drank 
was  immediately  converted  into  wit,  sense, 
knowledge  and  good  humor,  and  inspired 
us  all  with  similar  qualities.” 

Here  is  a  letter  Hopkins  wrote  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  his  son’s  wife,  on  June  21,  1775: 

“Beloved  Ruth.  ...  I  wrote  you  on  the 
25th  of  May  and  gave  you  an  account  of  our 
journey  hither.  Since  then  I  have  had  an  ill 
turn  and  two  or  three  fits  of  fever  and  ague, 
but  am  now  well.  Your  mother  has  not  been 
well  for  several  days,  and  is  now  quite 
poorly.  I  hope  she  will  soon  be  better. 
George  I  expected  to  have  seen  here,  but 
believe  he  has  gone  to  South  Carolina.  Col. 
Washington  will  set  out  from  here  in  a  day 
or  two  for  New  England  to  take  command 
of  the  Continental  Army  of  which  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed  Commander-in-Chief.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  General  Lee,  who  also  has 


a  command  in  the  army  which  is  taken  in¬ 
to  the  pay  of  all  America.  I  can  give  no 
guess  yet  when  we  shall  leave  this  place — 
certainly  not  very  soon,  unless  we  adjourn 
to  the  Northland,  which  is  talked  of,  but 
not  agreed  to  yet. 

Give  my  best  to  all  parts  of  the  family, 
and  respects  to  all  who  may  ask  after  me. 
Should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  re¬ 
main  your  Affectionate  Father,  Stephen 
Hopkins.” 

In  March,  1781,  it  became  necessary  for 
Washington  to  visit  the  Island  of  Rhode 
Island  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
newly  arrived  French  allies,  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  approaching  campaign.  On  his 
way  he  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Provi¬ 
dence. 

It  was  doubtless  on  this  occasion  that 
Washington  paid  the  visit  to  Stephen  Hop¬ 
kins  of  which  Moses  Brown  has  left  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  record:  “I  was  sitting  with 
him,”  says  Moses  Brown,  “when  General 
Washington  alone,  called  to  see  him.  I  sat 
some  time  viewing  their  simple,  friendly 
and  pleasant  manner  .  .  .  these  two  great 
men  met  and  conversed  with  each  other  on 
various  subjects.”  Moses  Brown  adds  that  he 
had  occasionally  seen  Washington  before 
and  after  this  occasion,  and  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  because  his  simple,  easy  manner 
resembled  that  of  Governor  Hopkins. 

In  1774  Stephen  Hopkins,  although  in 
feeble  health,  was  a  delegate  from  Rhode 
Island  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  Of 
the  fifty-five  delegates  present,  he  was  the 
only  one  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Albany  Congress  in  1754.  (Franklin,  who 
also  had  been  at  the  Albany  Congress,  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
until  1775.)  Hopkins,  more  than  anyone 
else  at  that  gathering,  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  to  realize 
that  war  was  inevitable.  He  expressed  this 
conviction  in  the  following  memorable  and 
courageous  words: 

“Powder  and  ball  will  decide  this  ques¬ 
tion.  The  gun  and  bayonet  alone  will 
finish  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
and  any  of  you  who  cannot  bring  your 
minds  to  this  mode  of  adjusting  the  ques¬ 
tion,  had  better  retire  in  time.” 

Some  historians  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
acclaim  Stephen  Hopkins  as  the  most  dis- 
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tinguished  citizen  to  whom  the  city  of 
Providence  has  given  birth.  Roger  Williams 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  Nathanael  Greene, 
whose  name  is  held  in  deepest  honor 
throughout  the  State,  was  born  in  Warwick, 
and  was  never  a  resident  of  Providence. 
The  great  names  of  Berkley  and  Channing 
have  inseparable  associations  with  Newport, 
though  none  with  Providence.  Stephen 
Hopkins,  however,  was  born  on  Providence 
soil,  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with  her  in¬ 
terests,  and  was  one  of  her  most  assiduous 
public  servants.  She  is  most  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  his  exertions. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  care¬ 
fully  studied  the  influence  of  his  person¬ 
ality,  said  of  him  long  after  his  death: 


“Providence,  from  the  beginning,  has  had 
to  boast  some  men — the  number  more  or 
less  from  time  to  time — of  this  peculiar, 
this  Themistoclean  character.  Men  who 
might  say,  as  Themistocles  said:  ‘True,  I 
do  not  understand  the  art  of  music,  and  can¬ 
not  play  upon  the  flute;  but  I  understand 
the  art  of  raising  a  small  village  into  a 
great  city’.” 

This  striking  tribute  might  most  properly 
have  been  Stephen  Hopkins’  epitaph.  Those 
whose  efforts  are  identified  with  the  city 
of  the  present  day,  with  its  varied  interests 
of  manufacture,  commerce,  railway  s, 
schools,  libraries,  and  all  the  other  multi¬ 
form  elements  of  a  city’s  life,  owe  more 
than  can  easily  be  realized  to  the  intelligent 
exertions  of  Stephen  Hopkins. 


LOTTERIES  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 


IN  January,  1748,  the  custodian  of  His 
Majesty’s  Jail,  at  Newport,  had  among 
his  unwilling  guests  one,  Joseph  Fox,  a 
scrivener.  It  seems  that  Fox  owed  the  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  £3000  and  his  residence 
in  the  jail  was  the  result  of  his  inability  to 
meet  his  obligation.  Fox  had  a  wife  and 
several  children  and  although  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  whatever  scrivening  he  could 
while  in  the  jail,  two  years  went  by  with  no 
progress  towards  reducing  the  indebtedness. 

Here,  then,  was  a  situation  not  easy  to 
straighten  out.  It  looked  to  Fox  as  though 
he’d  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
jail  unless  some  miracle  happened  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  the  money,  and  miracles 
were  no  more  frequent  then  than  they  are 
today.  Luckily,  Fox  remembered  that  two 


or  three  years  previously,  when  money  was 
needed  to  build  the  Weybosset  Bridge,  in 
Providence,  the  Legislature  authorized  the 
conduct  of  a  lottery  to  raise  it.  Later  when 
street  repairs  were  necessary,  in  Newport, 
the  funds  were  obtained  through  a  lottery. 
Fox  needed  £3000  as  badly  as  any  city,  and 
so  he  decided  to  put  the  matter  before  the 
Legislature.  In  a  touching  petition  he  set 
forth  the  details  of  his  plight,  remarking 
incidentally  that  the  debt  really  should  be 
paid  by  John  Gridley,  Esq.,  former  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Newport. 

Although  this  was  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  to  come  up,  the  Legislature  felt  that 
Fox  should  be  granted  the  desired  permis¬ 
sion  for  a  lottery  to  extricate  him  “from 
these  deplorable  circumstances.”  He  was, 
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therefore,  granted  a  lottery  of  £32,000,  one- 
eighth  to  be  reserved  to  pay  the  debt  and 
expenses.  There  were  8000  tickets  at  £4 
each — 2080  prizes  and  5920  blanks. 

Fox’s  ingenuity  proves  him  to  have  been 
aptly  named,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
the  success  of  his  idea.  In  August,  1750, 
when  the  committee  met  to  settle  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  Joseph  Fox’s  lottery,  they  found 
a  profit  of  £406-14-8  which  they  paid  into 
the  General  Treasury.  This,  by  the  way  was 
the  first  instance  in  which  the  Colony  re¬ 
ceived  any  of  the  profits  or  proceeds  from 
a  lottery. 

It  is  difficult  for  many  of  us  to  conceive 
of  the  State’s  taking  a  hand  in  promoting 
lotteries.  It  has  ever  been  a  human  trait  to 
seek  something  for  nothing — to  look  for 
the  mythical  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  Get-rich-quick  schemers  are  al¬ 
ways  devising  new  ways  to  capitalize  this 
greed.  In  colonial  days  it  was  not  easy  to 
procure  money  quickly,  and  as  the  apparent 
opportunities  for  big  rewards  made  lotteries 
popular,  the  several  State  legislatures  event¬ 
ually  overcame  whatever  objections  were 
raised  and  made  lotteries  legal.  At  first  this 
“robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul”  method  was 
justified  by  urging  it  as  a  means  of  raising 
funds  for  all  sorts  of  public  improvements. 
Bridges  were  financed,  streets  were  re¬ 
paired;  churches  built  new  steeples  and  in¬ 
stalled  clocks;  other  churches  built  parish 
houses  and  obtained  the  money  to  pay  the 
minister’s  salary  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  conducting  a  lottery. 

The  example  set  by  Joseph  Fox  suggested 
interesting  possibilities  for  the  private  use 
of  this  magic  wand.  In  Westerly,  Colonel 
Joseph  Pendleton  lost  a  vessel  with  a  cargo 
of  rum  and  molasses  without  insurance. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  disaster  left  him 
on  the  financial  rocks.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  own  a  large  piece  of  land  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Pawcatuck  River,  where 
there  were  plenty  of  oysters  and  fish,  and 
plenty  of  stone  and  good  timber  for  building 
vessels  and  houses.  The  Colonel  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  this  land 
occupied  and  asked  the  Legislature  to  grant 
him  a  lottery  of  £26,000  to  help  him  dis¬ 
pose  of  it.  The  land  was  divided  into  124 
lots  of  about  !/4  acre  each,  and  1460  money 
prizes  were  alloted,  amounting  to  £15,636. 


As  a  result  of  this  venture  there  grew  up  the 
village  of  Lotteryville,  now  known  as  Avon¬ 
dale,  between  Westerly  and  Watch  Hill. 

In  June,  1758,  another  Newporter  named 
Handley  Chipman  found  his  distillery  a 
losing  proposition,  and  although  he  had  a 
large  amount  of  property  he  was  not  able 
to  sell  it  for  what  it  was  worth.  Finding 
what  seemed  a  good  business  prospect  at 
sea,  he  put  all  the  money  he  could  raise  into 
it.  The  vessel  was  soon  captured  by  the 
enemy  and  his  investment  completely  wiped 
out.  This  tale  of  bad  luck  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  permission  for  a  lottery  of 
£30,000  to  sell  the  real  estate. 

Another  novel  use  of  the  lottery  was  to 
raise  the  money  to  build  a  passage  around 
the  dam  at  Pawtucket  so  that  fish  seeking 
the  fresh  water  above  the  dam  could  get 
upstream  without  difficulty. 

In  May,  1762,  Nathaniel  Helme,  of  New¬ 
port,  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  jail  at 
South  Kingstown  from  1753  to  1761,  found 
himself  in  difficulty  because  of  the  large 
number  of  prisoners  he  had  been  compelled 
to  house  and  feed  at  his  own  expense.  He 
had  a  crippled  child  and  many  other  trials. 
He  asked  for  a  lottery  to  sell  three  acres  of 
land,  and  got  it. 

Gideon  Almy,  of  Tiverton,  said  in  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  legislature,  “That  the  last  Fall 
he  laid  out  every  shilling  he  was  worth  in 
fitting  out  Two-Thirds  Parts  of  the  sloop, 
Sally  on  a  Whaling  voyage:  That  the  said 
sloop,  meeting  with  success,  had  got  on 
board  120  barrels  of  Oil.”  Then  came  a 
gale  of  wind  and  later  a  French  frigate 
which  took  the  sloop  captive  and  wiped  out 
the  $2000  he  had  accumulated  by  diligence 
and  industry.  Here  he  was  with  a  wife  and 
seven  children  and  no  money  with  which  to 
go  into  business.  A  lottery  for  $1200  solved 
his  problem.  Nathaniel  Stoddard,  owner  of 
the  other  third  part  of  the  sloop,  encouraged 
by  Gideon’s  success,  made  a  similar  appli¬ 
cation,  verbatim  even  to  the  wife  and  seven 
children,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  $600 
lottery  permit. 

The  Continental  Congress  used  lotteries 
to  raise  funds  for  the  War.  Lotteries  pro¬ 
vided  the  money  to  build  several  Federal 
buildings  in  Washington.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  added  to  its  library  in  this  way.  Brown 
University,  St.  John’s  Church,  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting  House,  the  Providence 
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Court  House  and  numberless  other  similar 
public  enterprises  profited  through  lot¬ 
teries.  Lotteries  furnished  funds  for  all 
sorts  of  commercial  ventures.  Among 
these  were  various  coal  mine  developments 
throughout  the  State. 

Between  1744  and  1844,  Rhode  Island 
lotteries  were  numerous.  The  fact  that 
some  persons  lost  every  time  another  won 
was  given  little  consideration  until  pro¬ 
fessional  gamblers  entered  the  business. 
Stories  persisted  that  the  winning  numbers 
for  the  large  prizes  were  never  issued,  nor 
even  printed;  and  outside  companies  came 


into  the  state  with  all  sorts  of  fantastic  and 
alluring  bait.  Protests  soon  arose  and  the 
Legislature  compelled  all  lotteries  to  pay 
a  tax  to  the  State.  Outsiders  had  to  take  out 
licenses.  To  cover  up  the  weak  spots  in 
their  methods  the  professionals  conceived 
the  idea  of  devoting  part  of  the  proceeds  to 
schools.  This  threw  sand  in  the  eyes  of 
some  for  the  time  being  and  brought  many 
thousands  into  the  State  treasury.  As  might 
be  expected,  however,  enlightenment  and 
progress  eventually  revealed  the  lotteries 
in  their  true  light  and  they  were  finally 
prohibited  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 


JEMIMA  WILKINSON 


Among  the  many  who  have  claimed  for 
J\  themselves  supernatural  powers,  and 
by  the  zeal  of  fanaticism,  or  downright  de¬ 
ceit,  have  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  superstitious,  or  the  simplicity  of  the 
ignorant,  the  world  over,  few  have  done  a 
larger  business  on  so  little  capital  as  did 
a  lady  named  Jemima  Wilkinson.  To  her 
belongs  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  only  one  of  her  kind  successfully  to 
perpetrate  her  absurd  frauds  in  religiously 
liberal  Rhode  Island. 

Jemima  was  the  daughter  of  a  Cumber¬ 
land  farmer.  Born  about  1751,  she  was  the 
eighth  of  12  children,  whose  estimable 
mother  died  when  Jemima  was  eight  years 
old.  Jeremiah,  the  father,  was  too  busy 
earning  the  support  of  his  large  family  to 
give  attention  to  the  children  or  their  edu¬ 
cation.  Jemima,  naturally  indolent  and 
wilful,  having  no  parental  discipline,  did 
about  as  she  pleased.  She  always  managed 
to  avoid  her  household  duties  and  showed 


ample  evidence  of  the  craftiness,  deceit  and 
love  of  authority  which  characterized  her 
later  life. 

What  she  lacked  in  education  was  more 
than  offset  by  her  exceptional  beauty  and 
vivacious  manner.  Dress,  amusement  and 
pleasure  were  her  sole  considerations.  She 
contended  that  she  had  only  one  life  to  live 
and  that  she  meant  to  get  all  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  came  her  way.  She  would  not 
think  of  going  to  a  party  unless  she  could 
be  dressed  better  than  any  other  girl  there. 
Needless  to  say  she  never  suffered  for  lack 
of  male  admirers. 

In  1774  she  suddenly  abandoned  her  gay 
life  and  became  deeply  interested  in  re¬ 
ligious  subjects.  She  studied  the  Bible,  re¬ 
mained  quietly  at  home,  neglected  her  dress 
and  ceased  competing  with  the  rival  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  neighborhood.  She  kept  in  re¬ 
tirement  for  two  years,  when  she  began  to 
pretend  illness  and  finally  went  to  bed. 
Here  she  stayed,  greatly  to  the  concern  of 
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the  family  who  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
have  someone  stay  with  her  day  and  night. 
She  professed  to  have  strange  visions  and 
visitations  from  white  figures  and  celestial 
forms  which  she  would  point  out  to  her 
watchers. 

One  night  she  announced  the  coming  of 
a  great  change  in  her  condition  and  that 
she  was  to  be  called  on  to  help  purge  the 
world  of  its  wickedness.  For  several  days 
she  lay  apparently  lifeless,  breathing  very 
lightly  but  easily.  Suddenly  she  awakened, 
demanded  her  clothes,  and  in  a  tone  of 
great  authority  announced  that  she  was  now 
arisen  from  the  dead.  She  immediately 
arose,  dressed  and  went  about  in  perfect 
health.  To  everyone  who  congratulated  her 
on  her  recovery  she  denied  that  she  was 
Jemima,  and  with  affected  solemnity  in¬ 
sisted  that  Jemima  Wilkinson  was  dead,  her 
soul  in  Heaven,  and  that  the  tabernacle 
Jemima  had  left  behind  was  now  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  said  she 
had  been  selected  to  reign  for  1000  years 
and  would  never  die,  but  would  be  taken 
bodily  to  Heaven  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Her  friends  were  astounded  by  her  arro¬ 
gant  assumption  and  the  great  change  in 
her  voice  and  manner.  At  church  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  Jemima  collected  the  con¬ 
gregation  under  a  tree  during  intermission, 
and  harangued  them  eloquently  on  the 
depravity  of  sin  and  the  beauty  of  holiness. 
Then  began  her  career  as  the  self-styled 
“Universal  Friend  of  Mankind.” 

Seeking  power  and  self-aggrandisement 
Jemima  set  out  to  establish  a  new  religious 
cult  which  she  could  dominate.  Dissenters 
and  backsliders  from  other  societies,  a  few 
weak  men,  and  a  greater  number  of  silly 
women  and  children  became  her  disciples. 
The  acquiring  of  money  being  her  chief 
object,  she  managed  to  ensnare  several  weal¬ 
thy  persons  who  found  their  association 
with  her  both  costly  and  disastrous.  Je¬ 
mima’s  moral  character  seems  to  have  been 
questionable.  It  is  related  that  while 
preaching  in  Newport,  a  British  Major  be¬ 
came  enamored  with  Jemima’s  famous 
charms  and  an  ardent  love  affair  ensued. 
She  prepared  to  renounce  her  mission  for 
love  of  the  Major,  and  it  was  planned  that 
the  officer  should  return  to  England,  resign 
his  commission  and  devote  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Jemima.  Sailors  have  long  been 


reputed  to  be  gay  deceivers  and  Jemima’s 
lover  was  no  exception.  After  waiting  in 
vain  for  his  return  Jemima  was  forced  into 
temporary  retirement,  from  which  she  em¬ 
erged  to  promulgate  an  edict  forbidding 
marriage  among  her  followers.  She  even 
went  so  far  as  to  attempt  the  separation  of 
those  already  married,  and  succeeded  in 
many  instances. 

Jemima  was  active  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  particularly  in  South  Kingston, 
where  she  made  her  headquarters  for  six 
years  in  a  house  built  for  her  and  main¬ 
tained  by  a  wealthy  judge.  Jemima  estab¬ 
lished  a  community  in  Worcester,  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia,  where  she  had  many 
hectic  experiences.  Her  most  ambitious  ef¬ 
fort  was  a  colony  in  New  York  State  or¬ 
ganized  with  money  stolen  by  Jemima  and 
one  of  her  satellites  from  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Of  the  $2000 
thus  obtained,  $800  was  found  in  her  trunk, 
and  one  of  her  followers  sacrificed  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  repay  the  balance. 

Jemima  claimed  the  power  of  performing 
miracles.  Healing  the  sick  and  raising  the 
dead  were  her  favorite  schemes,  and  through 
the  collusion  of  some  of  her  associates 
proofs  were  given  which  satisfied  her  be¬ 
nighted  adherents.  In  one  instance  she  con¬ 
nived  with  a  young  girl  who  was  to  feign 
serious  illness  during  which  she  was  at¬ 
tended  only  by  Jemima.  The  girl  was  to 
simulate  death  and  go  through  the  usual 
form  of  a  funeral.  Jemima  was  to  walk  be¬ 
side  the  coffin  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery  in¬ 
voking  divine  aid,  and  at  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment,  by  a  pre-arranged  signal,  the  sup¬ 
posedly  dead  girl  was  to  give  a  sign  that 
she  was  returning  to  life.  The  coffin  would 
then  be  opened  and  the  miracle  accom¬ 
plished. 

All  went  as  arranged  until  a  sister  of 
the  girl  convinced  her,  during  an  absence 
of  Jemima,  that  the  scheme  was  blasphe¬ 
mous  and  that  nothing  but  harm  could  come 
from  it.  In  spite  of  Jemima’s  arguments 
and  pleadings  the  stunt  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  changed  to  a  miraculous  snatch¬ 
ing  of  the  dying  girl  from  the  jaws  of  death, 
through  the  marvelous  power  of  Jemima. 

During  another  attempt,  with  a  man  as 
the  subject,  the  volunteer  corpse  had  been 
in  the  coffin  four  days  and  was  about  to  be 
resurrected  by  the  “Universal  Friend,” 
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when  an  army  officer  among  the  spectators 
announced  that  he  would  run  his  sword 
through  the  coffin  to  make  sure  the  man  was 
actually  dead.  As  may  be  expected,  the 
occupant  of  the  coffin  did  his  own  resur¬ 
recting  without  further  ceremony,  to  the 
dire  discomfiture  of  Jemima. 

The  “Universal  Friend”  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand,  punishing  those  who  disregarded 
her  orders  in  the  most  humiliating  ways. 
One  man  caught  spying  on  the  “Friend” 
and  her  next  in  command  during  a  rather 
festive  party  in  her  room,  was  made  to  wear 
a  sheep’s  bell  for  three  weeks,  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  rope.  A  garrulous 
“Sister”  was  ordered  to  keep  silent  for 
three  days,  but  although  her  mouth  was 
sealed  with  wafers  and  rags  she  persisted 
in  laughing  frequently  and  the  punishment 
was  not  a  success. 


Jemima  was  entirely  unscrupulous  and 
overbearing,  and  she  was  in  constant  trouble 
through  her  avariciousness  and  harsh 
temper.  Once  she  attempted  to  satisfy  her 
critics  by  announcing  that  she  would  walk 
upon  the  water  at  Swansea.  After  a  long 
sermon  to  the  large  crowd  assembled  on  the 
shores  of  the  Taunton  River  she  found  the 
water  unwilling  to  support  her.  The  crowd 
laughed  heartily  and  were  roundly  berated 
for  preventing  the  miracle  through  their 
lack  of  sufficient  faith. 

Jemima  was  engaged  in  what  she  termed 
her  “Ministry”  from  the  close  of  1776,  until 
July,  1819.  When  she  closed  her  earthly 
career,  at  the  advanced  age  of  68,  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  illness  during  which  she  refused 
medical  aid  and  endured  much  suffering, 
with  the  fortitude  with  which  she  met  every 
untoward  event  in  her  misguided  life. 


SIMEON  POTTER 


Many  men  of  the  thriving  18th  cen¬ 
tury  sea-port,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
achieved  lasting  fame  in  their  chosen  call¬ 
ings.  There  was,  however,  one  indomitable 
sea  dog,  named  Simeon  Potter,  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  being  acclaimed  Bristol’s  most 
famous  sea  captain — which  honor  alone 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  most  men — 
and  so  he  added  the  distinction  of  being  the 
town’s  wealthiest  citizen.  For  nearly  half 
a  century  Captain  Potter  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  town  and  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  Colony  and 
State.  All  of  this  indicates  that  here  was 
an  individual  who  must  have  possessed  what 
we  would  now  call  “personality  plus.” 


Simeon  Potter  was  born  in  Bristol  in 
1720,  and  the  86  years  which  passed  before 
his  death,  in  1806,  were  eventful,  to  say  the 
least.  Starting  with  no  education,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  acquire  one.  He  did  have, 
however,  a  sound  body  and  an  imperious 
will,  which  served  him  well  in  the  sea-faring 
life  he  adopted  at  an  early  age.  His  sole 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  make  money, 
the  manner  of  its  making  being  of  secondary 
importance.  Privateering,  the  legalized 
form  of  piracy  for  which  Rhode  Island  was 
the  undisputed  headquarters,  became  Pot¬ 
ter’s  vocation;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he 
pursued  it  enabled  him  to  retire  in  a  very 
few  years  with  a  fortune  estimated  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
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It  is  evident,  from  all  accounts,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Potter’s  career  was  one  of  wild  maraud¬ 
ing,  which,  if  all  the  facts  were  known, 
would  rival  that  of  many  a  follower  of  the 
black  flag  of  piracy.  We  already  know  that 
privateers  sought  to  capture  enemy  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  without  damage  or  loss  of  life, 
because  the  less  damage,  the  more  money  the 
prize  would  bring  to  its  captors.  The  ships 
were  usually  long  and  narrow,  built  pri¬ 
marily  for  speed.  They  were  packed  with 
all  the  men  they  could  hold  to  permit  rapid 
handling,  and  their  long  guns  enabled  them 
to  fire  on  their  prey  and  still  keep  out  of 
range  of  the  smaller  guns  of  their  victims. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  invade  a  town, 
the  ethical  privateer  contented  himself  with 
seizing  valuable  property  and  avoiding 
damage  to  homes  and  individuals.  Captain 
Potter  was  not  quite  so  ceremonious,  if  the 
record  of  one  notable  expedition  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  typical  of  his  methods. 

This  particular  exploit  occurred  on  a 
visit  of  the  “Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine”  to 
the  coast  of  French  Guiana,  with  Captain 
Potter  in  command.  The  “Prince  Charles”, 
a  fine  exceptionally  well-equipped  ship,  was 
owned  by  Sueton  Grant,  Peleg  Brown  and 
Nathan  Coddington,  Jr.,  of  Newport.  Potter 
was  Captain  and  Daniel  Brown  of  Newport, 
his  Lieutenant.  Mark  Anthony  DeWolf, 
founder  of  Bristol’s  now  most  famous  fam¬ 
ily,  was  Clerk.  The  “Prince  Charles”  sailed 
from  Newport  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1744,  headed  for  Oyapoc,  French  Guiana, 
where  it  arrived  after  an  uneventful  voyage 
on  the  28th  of  October.  With  a  boatload  of 
men,  Captain  Potter  started  ashore  to  look 
over  the  prospects.  On  the  way  they  cap¬ 
tured  a  boat  filled  with  Indians  and  took 
them  back  to  the  ship.  From  the  Indians 
they  learned  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  another 
trip  to  shore  resulted  in  the  capture  of  two 
sentinels  guarding  the  fort. 

The  sentinels  provided  more  information, 
and  finally,  with  the  sentinels  as  guides, 
Potter  went  ashore  with  an  armed  force  of 
32  men.  They  landed  near  the  fort,  at  which 
they  rushed  with  such  vociferous  yelling 
and  firing  of  guns  and  pistols,  that  the  ten 
or  a  dozen  occupants  of  the  fort,  unable  to 
see  their  attackers  through  the  darkness, 
naturally  assumed  that  a  multitude  was 
sweeping  down  upon  them.  After  sending  a 


few  shots  from  the  fort,  they  took  to  their 
heels  and  none  were  captured.  Captain 
Potter  got  a  bullet  in  his  left  arm,  but  no 
other  casualties  resulted.  Having  taken  the 
fort,  Potter  and  his  crew  spent  several  days 
in  ransacking  the  little  town  and  transfer¬ 
ring  their  plunder  to  the  ship.  They  stopped 
at  nothing  in  their  pillaging.  Every  house 
was  visited  and  everything  of  value  re¬ 
moved,  even  to  the  brass  hinges  and  locks 
on  the  doors. 

The  church  was  stripped  of  its  contents, 
some  of  the  silver  and  gold  vessels  being 
still  preserved  in  Bristol.  Father  Fauque, 
the  head  of  the  Oyapoc  parish,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  although  he  pleaded  with 
Potter  for  many  days  to  spare  the  church 
and  return  its  sacred  vessels,  Potter  insisted 
that  the  spoils  belonged  to  the  crew  and  he 
could  do  nothing  about  it.  When  all  was 
cleaned  out,  the  houses  and  church  were 
burned  and  the  little  town  left  in  ashes.  The 
“Prince  Charles”  then  set  out  for  Cayenne, 
where  the  depredations  were  not  so  success¬ 
ful.  A  boat  sent  up  the  Macouria  River  was 
captured  by  soldiers,  three  of  its  crew 
killed,  and  the  remaining  seven  held  as 
prisoners.  After  several  futile  attempts  to 
sack  the  town,  Potter  gave  up  the  mission 
as  useless. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Father  Fauque,  an 
exchange  of  himself  and  the  Indians  for 
the  seven  members  of  Potter’s  crew  was 
agreed  upon,  and  the  “Prince  Charles”  de¬ 
parted.  Father  Fauque  left  a  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  the  affair,  in  which  he  tells  of  the 
amusing  antics  of  the  drunken  raiders  who 
dressed  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
garments  found  in  the  homes  and  did  wild 
war  dances  while  transporting  the  motley 
assortment  of  plunder  from  the  house  to 
the  fort.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  Captain 
Potter  did  not  imbibe,  but  stood  there  with 
his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  a  sabre  in  his  right 
hand  and  two  pistols  stuck  in  his  belt. 

Captain  Potter  was  a  small  man,  making 
up  in  pugnacity  for  his  lack  of  stature  and 
education.  After  his  retirement  he  returned 
to  Bristol,  soon  after  the  town  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island. 
He  served  in  the  General  Assembly  from 
1752  until  the  Revolution,  when  he  became 
an  Assistant,  which  we  now  call  Senator. 
He  had  a  hand  in  the  burning  of  the  “Gas- 
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pee”,  and  when  the  office  of  Major  General 
of  the  Colonial  Forces  was  created,  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  it.  He  was  evidently  a  pom¬ 
pous,  self-satisfied  individual,  and  he  de¬ 
manded  at  all  times  the  same  deference  he 
had  received  on  the  quarter  deck  of  his  ship. 
Money  was  his  chief  interest  and  he  didn’t 
like  to  part  with  it.  While  in  the  Assembly, 
he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  increasing 
taxes  demanded  and  refused  to  attend  the 
sessions. 

Although  Moderator  of  the  Town  Meet¬ 
ing,  he  resigned  and  moved  to  Swansea, 
where  the  taxes  were  not  so  heavy.  He  still 
kept  his  house  in  Bristol,  and  attended  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  to  which  he  continued  to 
contribute.  Following  Potter’s  resignation 


as  Moderator,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  his  tax  payments,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  long  overdue  amounts  were 
ever  collected. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  fell  victim  to 
many  wildcat  investments,  and  at  his  death 
his  fortune  had  shrunk  about  one-half.  He 
had  no  children,  and  so  his  estate  was  di¬ 
vided  among  his  nine  sisters  and  their  de¬ 
scendants.  His  favorites  fared  well,  but 
those  who  had  incurred  his  disfavor  were 
not  so  liberally  remembered.  We  get  a  good 
picture  of  this  old  Captain  in  his  reply  to  a 
nephew  who  asked  him  how  to  go  to  work 
to  make  some  money.  “Make  money,” 
said  Potter,  “make  money!  I  would  plow 
the  ocean  into  pea  porridge  to  make 
money.” 


GILBERT  STUART 


One  of  the  most  romantic  figures  in 
Rhode  Island  history  is  that  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  the  great  artist.  Like  many  other 
artists,  he  was  singularly  picturesque  in  his 
failings  as  well  as  in  his  virtues.  Stuart’s 
genius  as  an  artist  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  but  the  details  of  his  life  are  not 
generally  known,  and  for  that  reason  are 
the  more  interesting  to  examine.  Gilbert 
Stuart  was  born  in  December,  1755,  in  a 
small  “hip-roofed”  house  in  North  King¬ 
ston  on  the  banks  of  the  Petaquamscutt 
River  below  Hamilton  and  a  mile  or  so  to 
the  right  of  the  shore  road.  The  house  is 
still  standing. 

Mr.  Stuart,  Gilbert’s  father,  was  a  Scotch¬ 
man  who  operated  a  snuff  mill.  He  failed 
to  make  the  business  pay  and  his  family 
would  have  been  in  dire  circumstances  had 
it  not  been  for  a  very  modest  private  in¬ 
come  of  his  wife’s.  Gilbert  was  the  only 
boy  in  the  family,  his  brother  having  died 
before  Gilbert  was  born.  There  was,  how¬ 


ever,  another  child,  a  girl,  several  years 
older  than  Gilbert.  Gilbert  was  a  robust 
and  handsome  child,  naturally  bright,  but 
carefree,  full  of  fun,  and  very  fond  of 
sports.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  rather 
spoiled  and  wilful,  for  his  mother  could  re¬ 
fuse  him  nothing.  When  Gilbert  was 
twelve,  the  Stuarts  moved  to  Newport  so  that 
the  children  might  have  the  advantage  of 
schooling.  Gilbert  went  to  the  Rev.  George 
Bissett’s  school,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  spoiled,  became  very  popular 
because  of  his  ability  in  sports  and  his 
bright,  mischievous  nature. 

From  the  beginning  he  showed  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  drawing,  and,  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  made  a  very  successful  oil  painting  of 
two  dogs  belonging  to  Dr.  Hunter,  the  fam¬ 
ily  physician.  The  next  year  he  painted 
the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Christian  Bannister 
and  John  Bannister.  These  portraits  now 
hang  in  the  Redwood  Library  at  Newport. 
When  eighteen  years  old,  Gilbert  went  to 
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Scotland  with  Mr.  Cosmos  Alexander,  his 
drawing  master,  who  was  at  that  time  re¬ 
turning  to  his  native  land.  He  was  away 
for  two  years.  Of  what  happened  in  those 
two  years  his  parents  knew  very  little.  Gil¬ 
bert  was  never  one  to  write  or  talk  of  dis¬ 
agreeable  things  if  he  could  help  it,  but 
very  unhappy  times  he  must  have  had  in 
the  months  he  was  away,  for  one  day  he 
suddenly  appeared  at  home,  thin,  ragged 
and  forlorn.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Alexander 
had  died  leaving  Gilbert  in  the  care  of  a 
friend.  Gilbert  had  wanted  to  come  home, 
and,  having  no  money,  he  had  worked  his 
passage  back  on  a  collier. 

Gilbert  promptly  resumed  his  drawing 
and  soon  gained  recognition.  He  painted 
portraits  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Anthony,  and 
her  children,  which  were  so  successful  that 
his  uncle  paid  him  well.  Stuart  was 
delighted  at  having  earned  something  at 
last,  but  the  money  was  soon  spent.  Neither 
then  nor  at  any  time  did  he  seem  to  have 
any  idea  of  saving  or  of  being  economical. 
Whatever  he  earned  was  spent  almost 
before  he  received  it,  and  he  did  not  seem 
to  know  how  it  had  gone.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  wealthy  Jews  in  Newport  at  this  time, 
and  many  of  them  ordered  portraits  from 
Stuart  and  paid  him  more  liberally  than 
his  uncle  had.  It  seemed  as  though  there 
was  a  fine  opening  for  the  young  artist 
in  his  own  town. 

But  then  came  the  American  Revolution. 
Drums  were  beaten,  speeches  made,  and 
men  were  mustered  in  as  soldiers.  People 
had  neither  thought  nor  money  for  art. 
They  were  interested  in  more  pressing 
matters.  Stuart  showed  no  interest  in  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies;  he  wanted  peace  and 
quiet  that  he  might  work  undisturbed.  More¬ 
over,  he  needed  to  earn  a  living.  On  June 
16th,  the  day  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  he  sailed  for  England,  hoping  to  study 
under  Sir  Benjamin  West,  a  painter  from 
Philadelphia  who  had  gone  to  London  and 
won  fame.  Stuart’s  visit  to  England  might 
well  have  proved  as  disastrous  as  his  pre¬ 
vious  visit  to  Scotland  had  it  not  been  for 
several  strokes  of  good  luck.  On  arriving  in 
London,  he  did  not  go  to  West,  probably 
because  he  had  again  spent  all  of  his  money, 
and  was  poor,  ragged  and  hungry. 


One  day,  in  despair,  he  stopped  in  a 
church  where  young  men  were  trying  for 
the  position  of  organist.  Stuart  also  applied 
and  he  played  so  well  that  he  secured  the 
position  at  a  salary  of  30  pounds  a  year, 
about  $150.  Soon,  however,  he  had  spent 
all  the  money  advanced  to  him  and  he  had 
scarcely  enough  left  to  keep  from  starving. 
At  this  time  an  old  friend,  Dr.  Waterhouse, 
came  to  London  and  looked  for  Stuart.  He 
rescued  him  from  his  miserable  surround¬ 
ings,  set  him  up  in  comfortable  quarters, 
and  got  him  some  orders  for  portraits.  This 
helped  matters  for  the  while,  but  soon  Gil¬ 
bert  drifted  back  into  his  shiftless  habits, 
time  was  idled  away,  orders  left  unfinished, 
and  only  his  talent  and  gay,  charming  way 
brought  the  forgiveness  of  his  friends. 
Stuart  finally  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
famous  West,  who  recognized  the  talent  of 
the  Rhode  Islander  and  willingly  took  him 
as  a  pupil.  Stuart  not  only  studied  under 
West  but  he  also  lived  with  him. 

In  1777,  Stuart  was  given  an  order  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  Mr.  William  Grant,  a 
Scotchman.  The  picture  represented  Mr. 
Grant  as  skating  on  the  Serpentine  River. 
It  was  a  great  success.  It  was  offered  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  at  once  accepted,  and 
hung  in  one  of  the  best  positions.  The 
young  painter  found  himself  famous.  Stu¬ 
art  immediately  took  a  house  and  studio  of 
his  own.  He  became  the  “rage.”  He  had 
more  orders  than  he  could  fill  and  he 
asked  very  high  prices  for  his  work.  But 
he  was  very  careless  in  his  bookkeeping 
and  he  spent  money  lavishly.  He  later 
married  the  daughter  of  an  English  doctor 
much  against  her  parents’  wishes.  She  had 
many  admirable  qualities,  but  was  as  poor 
a  manager  as  her  husband.  They  lived  for 
a  while  in  England,  then  in  Dublin,  and 
later  returned  to  New  York. 

Stuart  had  for  some  time  been  very 
anxious  to  paint  a  portrait  of  General 
George  Washington.  In  the  winter  of  1794 
he  went  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  the  Pres¬ 
ident.  He  arranged  for  sittings  and  in  the 
spring  of  1795  Stuart  began  upon  the 
portrait  of  the  President.  The  first  attempt 
he  made  was  not  a  success.  Perhaps  he 
was  too  much  in  awe  of  Washington  to  be 
at  ease,  or  able  to  put  forth  his  best  work. 
At  any  rate,  he  grew  so  discouraged  that 
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he  refused  to  let  anyone  see  what  he  was 
doing,  and  finally  he  told  people  that  he 
had  rubbed  it  all  out.  He  afterwards 
painted  two  other  portraits  of  Washington 
that  seemed  to  have  pleased  him  more.  One 
now  hangs  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston.  This  likeness  of  Washington 
painted  by  Stuart  has  been  accepted  as  the 
most  faithful  portrait  of  our  president,  and 
has  been  copied  and  reproduced  by  count¬ 


less  artists  since  the  day  of  its  unveiling. 

A  list  of  portraits  made  by  Stuart  after 
he  came  back  to  America  would  include 
at  least  eight  hundred  paintings.  Among 
them  are  great  names:  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Revere,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  Madame  Bonaparte,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  and  many  others.  Stuart  died 
in  July,  1828,  and  was  buried  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  on  Boston  Common. 


CAPTAIN  STEPHEN  OLNEY 


One  of  the  outstanding  heroes  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  Captain 
Stephen  Olney,  that  valiant  Rhode  Islander 
who  led  the  last  American  charge  on  the 
British  fortifications  at  Yorktown,  during 
which  engagement  he  was  wounded  three 
times.  Stephen  Olney  was  born  in  the  town 
of  North  Providence  on  September  17, 1756, 
and  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Thomas  Ol¬ 
ney,  one  of  those  who  were  “First  Proprie¬ 
tors”  when  the  original  Providence  pur¬ 
chase  was  made.  When  the  Revolutionary 
War  began,  Stephen  Olney  was  living  with 
his  family  on  a  farm  originally  settled  by 
Thomas  Olney,  and  which  had  continued  in 
the  possession  of  this  family  for  many  years. 
Stephen  was  inclined  toward  a  military 
career  from  early  youth,  and  when  he  be¬ 
came  18  years  of  age  he  enlisted  in  the  North 
Providence  Rangers.  This  was  one  of  the 
patriotic  military  companies  that  had  been 
organized  during  the  move  for  preparedness 
previous  to  the  expected  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  1775  he  was  appointed  an  Ensign  in 
one  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiments  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Hitchcock.  This 


regiment  was  one  of  three  hastily  organized 
upon  receipt  of  news  of  the  gallant  stands 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  This  little  Army, 
commanded  by  the  illustrious  General  Na¬ 
thanael  Greene,  smelled  the  first  smoke  of 
battle  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  fleet  bombarded  Roxbury  during  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  June  17.  General 
George  Washington  and  his  victorious 
American  Army  finally  drove  the  British  out 
of  Boston,  until  then  held  by  the  British, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  regiments  remained 
at  the  front  until  after  this  decisive  victory. 

Stephen  Olney ’s  regiment  then  marched 
overland  from  Boston  to  New  York  via 
Providence,  and  he,  now  wearing  the  in¬ 
signia  of  a  Lieutenant,  was  able  to  spend  a 
few  hours  at  home  with  his  family.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Olney  was  cited  for  bravery  in  the  Battle 
of  Long  Island  and  in  the  clash  with  the 
British  troops  at  Harlem.  His  company  was 
a  little  too  late  in  crossing  the  Delaware 
River  to  assist  in  the  Battle  of  Trenton  on 
Christmas  Day.  About  this  time  the  enlist¬ 
ments  of  the  three  Rhode  Island  regiments 
upon  which  General  Washington  depended 
for  active  fighting,  expired.  At  the  request 
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of  General  Mifflin,  who  asked  that  these 
regiments  remain  for  one  month  longer,  the 
Rhode  Island  regiments  re-enlisted  to  a 
man. 

Because  of  their  commendable  patriotic 
spirit,  these  Rhode  Islanders  were  with 
Washington  in  the  second  battle  near  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Princeton. 
In  the  latter  engagement  Lieutenant  Olney 
proved  himself  to  be  a  hero.  Colonel  Mun- 
roe,  who  later  became  the  fifth  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  then  an  officer 
with  the  Pennsylvania  forces,  was  wounded 
while  he  was  attempting  to  rally  his  men. 
Captain  Jeremiah  Olney’s  Rhode  Island 
company  was  in  formation  just  behind  the 
disorganized  Pennsylvania  men  who  fled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Although 
confused  men  were  rushing  through  their 
ranks,  nevertheless  the  Rhode  Island  troops 
remained  steadfast.  Lieutenant  Olney  ob¬ 
served  the  plight  of  Colonel  Munroe,  rushed 
to  his  side,  and  carried  him  to  the  rear  and 
safety.  Shortly  after,  Stephen  Olney  came 
home  for  a  brief  visit  and  found  that  he 
had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in 
the  second  Rhode  Island  regiment.  Back  he 
went  to  rejoin  Washington’s  Army,  then  sta¬ 
tioned  near  Peekskill. 

In  the  Battle  of  Red  Bank  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  regiments,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Christopher  Green,  won  enduring 
renown,  and  in  this  action  the  bravery  of 
Captain  Olney  played  no  little  part.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  terrible  winter  that  followed  he  spent 
part  of  the  time  with  the  suffering  troops  at 
Valley  Forge  and  part  of  the  time  at  home 
on  furlough.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Monmouth  and  came  home  to  his  native 
State  with  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  memorable  Battle  of  Rhode 
Island.  Later  he  was  wounded  by  a  rifle  shot 
in  the  left  arm  at  the  Battle  of  Springfield. 
He  was  with  his  regiment  just  outside  of 
New  York  in  the  disastrous  affair  when 
Colonel  Christopher  Green  was  attacked  at 
night. 


At  Yorktown,  where  General  Cornwallis 
and  his  veteran  British  Army  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  American  troops  and  their 
French  allies,  Captain  Olney’s  Rhode  Island 
company  was  selected  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington  to  lead  the  charge.  Over  the  parapet 
he  went,  leading  his  men  against  the  enemy; 
he  met  stubborn  resistance  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  encounter  that  followed. 
Although  weak  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he 
continued  to  fight  on  and  encourage  his  men 
who  forced  their  way  into  the  fortifications 
and  drove  out  the  British.  He  formed  his 
troops  in  orderly  fashion  inside  the  fort 
and  then  fell  to  the  earth  apparently  strick¬ 
en  with  mortal  wounds.  But  he  recovered 
quickly,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  back 
with  his  regiment.  In  March,  1781,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  commission. 

Captain  Olney  was  a  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  President  of  the  Town 
Council  at  North  Providence.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  participate  in  the  greeting  ex¬ 
tended  to  Lafayette  when  the  latter  visited 
America  in  1824.  He  died  in  1832  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  burial  ground  on  his 
own  North  Providence  farm. 

The  Providence  Journal’ s  obituary  notice 
said  of  Captain  Olney:  “There  is  a  debt  of 
reverence  and  gratitude  due  to  the  memory 
of  this  gallant  officer  *  *  *  His  life  and  serv¬ 
ices  belong  to  the  history  and  are  associated 
with  the  honor  of  the  State.  His  name  will 
be  mentioned  with  a  feeling  of  just  pride, 
whenever  the  acts  and  the  men  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  should  be  recalled  to  the  minds  of  our 
successors.  He  was  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  the  words,  a  Patriot  and  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  devotedly  attached  to  our  national 
institutions  and  interests,  for  which,  in  his 
younger  days,  he  had  so  often  been  ready 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  He  con¬ 
stantly  toiled  with  his  own  hands,  and  the 
testimony  of  his  untiring  industry  and  per¬ 
severance,  and  sterling  integrity,  is  first  in 
the  remembrance  of  all  who  knew  him.” 
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THE  EARLY  RHODE  ISLAND  STAGE 


There  is  no  record  of  a  theatre  in 
America  before  1745,  which  was  over  a 
hundred  years  after  the  coming  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  and  Puritans.  This  is  no  cause  for 
wonder,  because  the  theatre  is  an  institution 
which  depends  on  the  peace  of  mind  and 
the  leisure  of  its  patrons.  The  first  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  America  were  the  hardest. 
During  that  first  hundred  years  colonists 
were  too  busy,  for  one  reason,  and  for  an¬ 
other,  the  theatre  was  one  of  the  unholy  in¬ 
stitutions  from  which  many  of  the  emigrants 
wished  to  escape.  Once  allied  to  religion 
and  the  church  with  its  miracle  and  moral¬ 
ity  plays,  it  had  developed  in  its  own  di¬ 
rection,  reaching  its  peak  with  Shakespeare 
and  descending,  about  the  year  1660,  to 
what  is  called  the  “Restoration  Drama.” 
This  latter  was  characterized  by  a  raw  so¬ 
phistication  which  would  cause  a  shock  to 
theatre-goers  of  the  present.  Obviously, 
the  colonists  would  not  countenance  such 
vulgar  and  profane  representations  of  life. 

In  1745,  however,  a  man  named  Moody 
came  to  Jamaica  to  try  his  skill  at  produc¬ 
ing.  He  had  left  his  trade  as  barber  in 
London  because  of  an  intense  interest  in 
the  theatre,  and  with  apparently  too  much 
competition  in  London,  he  sought  new 
fields.  In  Jamaica  he  formed  a  company 
of  local  talent  and  so  delighted  the  rich 
planters  of  the  region  that  they  subscribed 
for  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  drama. 
This  was  completed  in  the  following  year, 
and  Moody  was  able  to  bring  actors  over 
from  England.  Mr.  Moody  returned  to  his 
native  country  not  long  afterward,  and  this 
time  met  with  great  success.  Some  of  his 
company  went  with  him,  and  others  joined 
a  company  in  Philadelphia  about  1749. 


A  year  later  they  located  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia.  Williamsburg  is  of  importance 
because  it  was  the  center  of  the  first  theatre 
established  in  America.  The  Governor  of 
the  State  was  so  pleased  with  the  perform¬ 
ances  that  he  gave  a  recommendation  of 
good  conduct  and  successful  achievement 
to  the  company  when  the  players  migrated 
to  New  England. 

They  went  first  to  Boston,  but  met  with 
some  ill-fortune.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the 
year  1750  a  play  entitled  “The  Orphan” 
was  attempted  in  a  Boston  tavern,  and  the 
crowd  caused  such  disorder  that  legisla¬ 
tion  was  shortly  thereafter  enacted  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  forms  of  theatrical  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Rhode  Island  was  not  reached  by  the 
players  until  1761.  A  Mr.  Lewis  Hallam 
and  a  Mr.  Douglas,  partners  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  brought  their  company  to  Newport 
from  Williamsburg.  Feeling  satisfied  that 
their  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
would  immediately  establish  them  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  Town  Council  and  the 
people,  they  began  their  performances. 
They  were  well  organized,  and  the  company 
was  even  able  to  give  benefit  performances 
for  the  poor.  It  transpired,  however,  that 
a  majority  of  the  Newport  citizens  were 
conscientiously  opposed  to  the  theatre,  and 
the  townsmen  succeeded  in  passing  a  reso¬ 
lution  prohibiting  the  drama. 

Mr.  Douglas,  with  the  spirit  of  the  20th 
century,  was  not  to  be  outdone.  He  found 
the  law  so  worded  that  he  could  merely 
change  the  name  of  his  activity,  advertise 
it  from  a  different  viewpoint,  and  make  it 
look  like  an  indispensable  privilege.  The 
law  prohibited  entertainment,  but  it  said 
nothing  about  education.  So  Mr.  Douglas 
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called  his  theatre  a  “Histrionic  Academy,” 
and  let  it  be  known  that  it  was  organized 
“in  order  to  deliver  dissertions  on  subjects 
instructive  and  interesting.”  The  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  he  pursued  this  policy 
can  be  shown  by  the  following  handbill: 

“Kings  Arms  Tavern — Newport,  R.  I. 
On  Monday,  June  10th,  at  the  public 
room  of  the  above  Inn,  will  be  deliver¬ 
ed  a  series  of  MORAL  DIALOGUES, 
in  five  parts,  Depicting  the  evil  effects 
of  jealousy  and  other  bad  passions, 
and  proving  that  happiness  can  only 
spring  from  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 

Mr.  Douglas — will  represent  a  noble 
and  magnanimous  Moor  called  Othel¬ 
lo,  who  loves  a  yung  lady  named  Des- 
demona,  and  after  he  has  married  her, 
harbours  (as  in  too  many  cases)  the 
dreadful  passion  of  jealousy. 

Of  jealousy,  our  being’s  bane 

Mark  the  small  cause  and  the  most 
dreadful  pain. 

Mr.  Allyn — will  depict  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  specious  villian,  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Othello,  who  is  so  base  as  to 
hate  his  commander  on  mere  suspicion, 
and  to  impose  on  his  best  friend.  Of 
such  characters,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
there  are  thousands  in  the  world,  and 
the  one  in  question  may  present  to  us 
a  salutary  warning. 

The  man  that  wrongs  his  master 
and  his  friend, 

What  can  he  come  to  but  a  shame¬ 
ful  end?” 

The  bill  continues,  going  into  such  de¬ 
tail  about  each  one  of  the  principal  char¬ 
acters  of  the  play,  each  note  ending  with  a 
moral  little  couplet  which  was  doubtless  of 
Mr.  Douglas’  composition.  The  play  was 
to  be  presented  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
the  tickets  to  sell  for  six  shillings.  The 
“commencement,”  reads  the  bill,  was  to  be 
at  7  o’clock,  and  the  conclusion  at  half  past 
10,  “in  order  that  every  spectator  may  go 
home  at  a  sober  hour,  and  reflect  upon 


what  he  has  seen,  before  he  retires  to  rest.” 
The  bill  then  ends  with  this  patriotic  stanza: 

“God  save  the  king, 

And  long  may  he  sway, 

East,  north,  and  south, 

And  fair  America.” 

The  play-goers  had  their  favorites  in 
those  days  as  well  as  now.  The  most  out¬ 
standing  one  seems  to  have  been  Mrs.  Hal- 
lam,  whose  splendid,  magnetic,  compelling 
performances  wron  great  praise  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  own  sex,  and  from  the  men — 
it  seems  that  the  men  were  not  one  whit 
different  from  those  of  the  present  day. 

In  1762,  Hallam  and  Douglas  opened  an 
“Academy”  in  Providence,  on  Meeting 
Street,  east  of  Benefit,  near  the  old  armory. 
It  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissension.  It  was 
patronized  by  the  elite  of  the  city,  but  in 
some  quarters  the  objections  were  almost 
fanatical.  It  is  told  that  John  Brown,  one 
of  the  city’s  leading  citizens,  enlisted  a 
number  of  his  friends  one  evening  to  help 
him  place  a  cannon  near  the  theatre,  and 
behind  this  he  stood  and  threatened  to  fire 
at  the  objectors  if  they  interrupted  the  per¬ 
formance. 

What  the  conditions  were  like  is  shown 
somewhat  by  notices  in  the  newspapers  at 
the  time,  requesting  gentlemen  to  keep  off 
the  stage  and  maintain  strict  decorum 
throughout  a  funeral  performance.  And 
there  must  have  been  some  rowdyism,  for 
there  is  an  indignant  notice,  expressed  with¬ 
al  rather  quaintly,  reading  as  follows: 

“A  reward  will  be  given  to  whoever 
can  discover  the  person  who  was  so 
very  rude  as  to  throw  eggs  from  the 
gallery  upon  the  stage  last  Monday, 
by  which  the  clothes  of  some  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  boxes  were 
spoiled,  and  the  performance  in  some 
measure  interrupted.” 

The  company  continued  to  play  after  be¬ 
ing  forbidden  to  by  the  Town  Council,  but  a 
law  was  later  enacted  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  personally  executed  by  the 
Sheriff,  which  put  an  end  to  the  theatre  in 
New  England  until  after  the  Revolution. 
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THE  “GASPEE”  AFFAIR 


One  of  the  most  colorful  incidents  in 
the  history  of  Rhode  Island  was  the 
“Gaspee”  affair.  With  all  the  boldness  that 
distinguished  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  a  group 
of  indignant  and  courageous  citizens  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and  deliber¬ 
ately  ended  a  scourge  that  had  long  been 
the  source  of  great  irritation.  In  the  year 
1772  the  English  government  decided  to 
enforce  the  revenue  laws  that  heretofore 
had  not  been  backed  up  with  force.  For 
years  vessels  had  been  stationed  in  Newport 
harbor  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
existing  revenue  laws,  but  it  remained  for 
the  “Gaspee”  to  stir  up  the  bitter  hatred  of 
the  colonists. 

The  “Gaspee”  was  an  armed  schooner 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Duddingston,  an 
insolent,  overbearing  individual.  His  great 
delight  in  life  was  to  make  existence  mis¬ 
erable  for  Rhode  Island  craft,  large  and 
small.  Up  and  down  the  bay  he  sailed, 
hailing  boats  and  terrorizing  their  occu¬ 
pants.  If  vessels  that  were  hailed  did  not 
stop  immediately,  a  shot  was  fired  across 
their  bows  as  a  warning  of  what  might  be 
expected  if  they  did  not  wait  to  be  searched. 
The  “Gaspee”  became  such  a  terror  that 
small  boats  hesitated  to  attempt  the  passage 
from  one  town  to  another.  After  making  a 
hurried  search  of  the  vessels  boarded,  Dudd¬ 
ingston  would  usually  find  some  discrep¬ 
ancy  in  the  payment  of  proper  duties  to  the 
government,  whereupon  he  would  bring 
charges  against  the  shipowners. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  after  the  offen¬ 
sive  operations  of  the  “Gaspee”  had  begun 
that  letters  of  protest  were  sent  to  her 
commander  by  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island.  Insolent  answers  by  Duddingston 
only  served  to  increase  the  smoldering  fires 
of  public  indignation.  Finally,  Admiral 
Montague,  the  Commander  of  the  British 


fleet,  wrote  to  the  Governor,  ordering  him 
not  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
“Gaspee”  in  any  way.  The  Admiral’s  letter 
was  even  more  insolent  in  tone  than  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Duddingston’s  had  been.  During  the 
course  of  this  correspondence  between  the 
Governor  and  the  British  commanders,  the 
Rhode  Island  people  longed  to  serve  the 
“Gaspee”  in  the  same  way  that  the  citizens 
of  Newport  had  treated  a  disagreeable 
guest  in  its  waters. 

On  June  9th,  1772,  Capt.  Thomas  Lind¬ 
say  set  out  from  the  harbor  of  Newport  in¬ 
tending  to  come  up  to  Providence.  He  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  “Gaspee”  would  catch  sight 
of  him  and  that  he  would  very  probably  be 
stopped  and  his  cargo  searched,  but  he 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  allow  this  if  he 
could  help  it.  With  all  his  sails  spread  he 
headed  out  of  the  harbor  and  started  on  his 
way.  Just  as  he  expected,  he  had  not  gone 
far  before  the  “Gaspee”  appeared  in  pur¬ 
suit.  The  customary  shot  was  fired  across  his 
bow,  as  a  warning  for  him  to  stop,  but 
without  paying  any  attention  to  this  the 
gallant  Captain  kept  on  his  way.  For  sev¬ 
eral  miles  there  was  a  hot  pursuit,  but  it 
was  a  long  chase  and  the  packet  was  hard 
to  overtake. 

About  seven  miles  below  Providence  the 
shore  runs  out  in  a  long  spit  of  land  called 
Namquit  Point  (now  known  as  Gaspee 
Point.)  The  little  packet  sailed  round  this 
point  leaning  far  over  in  the  brisk  wind. 
In  the  hopes  of  overtaking  her  the  “Gaspee” 
tried  a  short  cut  across  the  shallow  place, 
but  the  water  was  even  shallower  than  her 
Commander  had  thought,  and  to  the  rage  of 
the  Commander  and  crew,  she  went 
aground.  There  was  considerable  running 
and  shouting  on  board  of  her;  orders  were 
given  and  followed  out  in  haste,  but  they 
were  of  no  use.  The  “Gaspee”  lay  there  in 
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the  hot  summer  sunlight,  leaning  over  more 
and  more  as  the  hours  passed  by  and  the 
tide  ebbed.  It  was  soon  quite  evident  that 
her  chance  to  catch  the  packet  was  gone  and 
that  she  would  have  to  stay  where  she  was 
until  high  tide,  and  that  would  not  be  un¬ 
til  3  o’clock  next  morning. 

Captain  Lindsay  sailed  leisurely  on  to 
Providence,  arriving  about  5  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  went  straight  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  John  Brown,  who  was  a  close  friend  of 
his.  He  related  his  experiences  of  the  day 
and  described  the  helpless  plight  of  the 
English  schooner.  The  news  spread  fast 
and  it  did  not  take  the  citizens  of  Provi¬ 
dence  long  to  decide  that  now  was  the 
chance  to  rid  themselves  of  their  hated  tor¬ 
mentor.  About  two  hours  after  sunset  that 
same  evening,  the  roll  of  a  drum  sounded 
in  the  streets  and  the  voice  of  a  man  was 
heard  calling  out  in  a  loud  tone,  “The  ‘Gas- 
pee’  is  run  aground  off  Namquit  Point  and 
cannot  float  before  3:00  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning.  Those  people  who  feel  disposed 
to  go  and  destroy  that  troublesome  vessel 
are  invited  to  repair  to  Mr.  James  Sabin’s 
house  this  evening.”  There  was  plenty  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  suggestion  and  before 
9:00  o’clock  that  evening  a  large  company 
of  men  had  gathered  in  a  room  of  Mr. 
Sabin’s  house.  This  house  was  an  inn  that 
stood  at  the  corner  of  what  is  now  South 
Main  and  Planet  Streets,  just  opposite  Fen¬ 
ner’s  Wharf. 

The  men  who  gathered  for  this  venture 
came  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  swords  and 
clubs.  Those  who  owned  no  arms  them¬ 
selves,  borrowed  from  their  neighbors.  Bul¬ 
lets  were  scarce,  so  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the 
great  fireplace  and  lead  was  hurriedly 
melted  and  poured  into  bullet  moulds.  By 
10:00  o’clock  everything  was  ready.  The 
men  filled  eight  large  longboats  that  had 
been  moored  at  Fenner’s  Wharf.  The  oar 
locks  and  oars  were  carefully  muffled  and 
the  expedition  set  out.  Captain  Whipple 
was  put  in  command. 

Down  they  went  through  the  darkness 
past  Fox  Point,  around  Field’s  Point  and  so 


on  toward  where  the  “Gaspee”  lay.  They  ap¬ 
proached  very  close  to  the  schooner  before 
the  watch  on  deck  discovered  their  presence. 
Then  his  cry  rang  out  and  brought  the  Com¬ 
mander  and  his  sleepy  crew  to  the  deck. 
After  a  brief  exchange  of  demands  and 
oaths  the  men  in  the  boats  began  the  attack. 
A  few  shots  were  fired  injuring  one  or  two 
of  the  “Gaspee”  crew,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  vicious  hand-to-hand  fight  was  under  way. 
The  attackers  soon  got  the  upper  hand,  made 
prisoners  of  the  Commander  and  crew,  and 
quickly  transported  them  over  to  the  War¬ 
wick  shore,  where  they  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  willing  assistants. 

After  this  was  done  the  boats  returned  to 
where  the  “Gaspee”  lay  and  she  wras  set  on 
fire.  Silently  the  Providence  men  rested 
on  their  oars  and  watched  the  flames  as 
they  leaped  from  one  end  of  the  deck  to 
the  other  and  up  through  the  sails  and  rig¬ 
ging.  Suddenly  their  boats  were  shaken 
by  the  dull  roar  of  an  explosion.  A  mass 
of  burning  wood  and  rigging  was  shot  high 
above  the  schooner  and  fell  back  into  the 
water  with  a  great  splash.  Bits  of  burning 
wood  were  thrown  through  the  air,  even 
as  far  as  where  the  longboats  lay. 

The  powder  in  the  “Gaspee”  had  ex¬ 
ploded,  blowing  her  to  bits.  Nothing  was 
now  left  but  the  floating  wreckage  and  a 
part  of  the  hull.  The  night’s  work  was  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  “Gaspee”  was  destroyed.  Very 
quietly  the  long-boats  were  rowed  to  town. 
The  men  who  were  in  them  separated  and 
returned,  each  to  his  own  home. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  the  authorities 
who  wished  to  punish  these  men  for  burn¬ 
ing  the  schooner  never  were  able  to  find  out 
who  they  were.  Almost  everyone  in  town 
must  have  known,  but  no  one  wTould  tell. 

Governor  Wanton  offered  a  reward  of 
$500  for  any  information  as  to  who  they 
were.  The  King  of  England  offered  $5,000 
reward  for  the  leader  of  the  expedition  and 
$2500  for  the  arrest  of  any  of  the  men  who 
had  been  with  him,  but  no  one  could  he 
bribed  or  frightened  into  betraying  the 
patriots  who  had  delivered  their  Colony 
from  the  hated  “Gaspee.” 
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THE  FIRST  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


Residents  of  this  historic  old  city  and 
State  walk  ’neath  the  honored  land¬ 
marks  of  centuries  gone  by.  Colonial  man¬ 
sions,  old  taverns,  grass-covered  ramparts, 
ivy  covered  walls,  rusty  cannon,  shady 
church-yards,  lofty  spires  and  ancient  bel¬ 
fries  all  are  daily  reminders  of  men  and 
days  in  Providence  that  time  can  never 
erase  from  memory.  Who  can  pass  the  old 
Mansion  House  that  stands  in  all  its  dilapi¬ 
dated  dignity  on  Benefit  Street  just  behind 
the  old  State  House,  without  picturing  for 
a  moment  the  gay  occasion  when,  as  an  over¬ 
night  guest,  General  George  Washington 
honored  it  with  his  presence?  Who  can  pass 
through  the  portals  of  the  old  State  House 
and  not  paint  a  mental  picture  of  august 
General  Lafayette  bowing  low  to  the  people 
who  had  gathered  outside  to  greet  him? 
Who  can  visit  the  magnificent  John  Brown 
House  on  Power  Street  and  not  imagine  that 
wealthy  merchant  sitting  at  his  richly  carved 
Chippendale  desk,  signing  the  papers  that 
would  send  some  fast  sailing  merchantman 
away  to  the  East  Indies?  Who  can  wander 
through  the  lower  rooms  in  old  University 
Hall  and  not  see  visions  of  tired  French 
troopers  amusing  themselves  with  song  and 
refreshment? 

And  who  can  view  the  lofty  and  beauti¬ 
ful  spire  of  the  old  First  Baptist  Church 
on  North  Main  Street  and  not  think  of  that 
dark  day  in  September,  1815,  when  the 
city  of  Providence  was  the  victim  of  one 
of  the  strangest  pranks  ever  played  by 
Nature?  “The  Second  Baptist  Meeting 


House  succumbed  and  went  to  pieces  under 
the  combined  force  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
while  the  tall  spire  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  wavered  and  bent  to  the  blast,  but 
it  fell  not.” 

Not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Roger  Williams  and  his  five  refu¬ 
gee  companions  were  greeted  by  friendly 
Indians  and  invited  to  share  their  meal  of 
corn  and  fish;  a  short  distance  away  once 
stood  the  home  of  Roger  Williams.  His 
spring  was  nearby,  and  near  it  he  carried 
on  his  successful  peace  negotiations  with 
the  redmen.  He  established  his  civil  state 
in  this  vicinity.  He  lived,  was  baptized,  and 
was  buried  close  to  the  spot,  since  hallowed 
by  the  presence  of  this  historic  place  of 
worship. 

Roger  Williams  organized  the  church 
and  was  its  first  pastor.  For  the  first  sixty 
years  of  the  Colony’s  existence  there  was 
no  meeting  house  for  the  church,  and  for 
over  a  century  no  salaries  were  paid  its 
ministers.  Each  pastor  had  to  earn  his  own 
living  in  everyday  pursuits.  When  Brown 
University  was  moved  to  the  city  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  there  were  about  400  inhabitants  in 
the  town,  118  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  location  nearby  of  this 
school  of  learning  meant  much  to  the 
church,  and  led  to  the  building,  in  May, 
1775,  of  the  very  meeting  house  that  stands 
now  on  North  Main  Street,  impressing  all 
with  its  great  dignity  and  stern  beauty.  It 
cost  the  sum  of  $25,000,  and  is  considered  a 
fine  example  of  excellent  colonial  archi- 
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lecture.  It  was  dedicated  during  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Since  its  erection  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  annual  Commencement  exercises  of 
Brown  University,  and  from  its  pulpit  hun¬ 
dreds  of  national  and  foreign  dignitaries 
have  delivered  historic  addresses. 

Here  were  held  the  funeral  solemnities 
observed  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
President  Washington  reached  Providence. 
Manifestations  of  grief  were  everywhere. 
Amid  muffled  drums,  pealing  cannon,  and 
tolling  bells,  the  procession  marched  from 
Broad  Street  to  the  home  of  Colonel  Jere¬ 
miah  Olney,  where  the  bier  lay;  and  from 
there,  with  its  symbolic  burden,  the  pro¬ 
cession  approached  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House.  From  a  pulpit  draped  in  black, 
Colonel  George  R.  Burrill  delivered  the 
funeral  oration.  Beneath  him  lay  the  bier, 
partially  concealed  by  a  mourning  piece 
like  a  pedestal,  on  which  was  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  urn  containing  the  sacred  ashes 
of  Washington,  guarded  by  three  angels. 
The  motto  was,  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  Washington.”  The  entire 
ceremony  was  carried  out  with  the  precision 
of  a  military  funeral.  Half-hour  guns 
pealed  at  sunset,  and  the  bells  tolled  their 
solemn  notes  until  curfew  time. 

The  bell  belonging  to  this  church  has  a 
varied  and  unique  history.  It  was  first  cast 
in  London  with  a  weight  of  2,515  pounds, 
and  bore  the  following  inscription: 

“For  freedom  of  conscience  the  town  was 
first  planted, 

Persuasion  not  force,  was  used  by  the 
people: 


This  church  is  the  eldest  and  has  not 
recanted, 

Enjoying  and  granting  bell,  temple  and 
steeple.” 

In  the  spring  of  1787  this  bell  was 
broken  while  pealing,  and  was  recast  at  the 
Hope  Furnace.  It  served  for  57  years,  not 
only  to  call  people  to  the  house  of  worship, 
but  also  to  indicate  the  hour  of  sunrise,  of 
noon,  and  of  nine  o’clock  at  night  on  each 
week-day.  This  bell  was  again  broken  and 
recast  twice  during  the  year  1844. 

In  1804  the  old  opposition  to  singing  in 
church  reappeared  when  the  proposition 
was  made  that  a  bass  viol  be  used  as  a  part 
of  the  services.  This  prejudice,  with  others, 
gave  way  to  the  progressive  spirit  and  in¬ 
creased  enlightenment  of  later  years.  The 
first  important  change  in  the  audience 
room  occurred  in  1832,  when  the  square 
pews  were  replaced  by  those  of  a  more 
modern  style,  the  sounding  board  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  pulpit  altered.  Important 
changes  were  again  made  in  1885  when  a 
new  organ  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $6,000. 
The  pulpit  platform  was  completely  re¬ 
modeled,  and  a  new  baptistry  was  construc¬ 
ted.  To  afford  adequate  room  for  these 
changes,  an  “apse”  was  built  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house. 

It  is  refreshing  to  stand  in  the  shadow  of 
this  building  with  its  steeple  of  ever-nar¬ 
rowing  sections.  Here  is  the  true  atmos¬ 
phere  of  other  centuries.  This  historic  land¬ 
mark,  so  noble  in  tradition,  so  priceless  in 
its  heritage  of  the  past,  provides  a  live 
stage-setting  for  bright  visions  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  live  only  in  the 
pages  of  history. 
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THE  PROVIDENCE  TEA  PARTY 


The  2nd  of  March,  is  the  anniversary  of 
that  significant  event  in  Rhode  Island 
history,  the  Providence  Tea  Party.  Every 
one  seems  to  be  well  posted  on  the  tea  party 
staged  at  Boston,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  our  own  equally  important  and  much 
more  daring  local  affair  isn’t  as  clearly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  folks  hereabouts.  Be¬ 
fore  the  story  of  the  party  itself  is  told  it 
would  be  well  to  review,  rather  sketchily, 
the  conditions  which  brought  it  about. 

England,  the  mother  country  to  which  our 
colonial  forefathers  acknowledged  allegi¬ 
ance,  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a 
King  with  a  narrow,  unstable  policy  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  dominated  by  a  group 
of  self-seeking  politicians.  These  men 
looked  upon  the  rapidly  advancing  Amer¬ 
ican  Colonies  as  inexhaustible  sources  of 
valuable  raw  materials  which  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  a  firm  hand.  There  were  con¬ 
stantly  growing  indications  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  methods  of  the  governing 
country,  however.  The  unification  of  Col¬ 
ony  interests  brought  about  by  battling  side 
by  side  against  the  Indians  here,  was  de¬ 
veloping  an  independence  of  spirit  which 
threatened  to  become  difficult  to  cope  with. 

Lord  Grenville,  who  was  head  of  the 
English  Cabinet  in  1763,  convinced  the 
King,  against  the  advice  of  more  liberal 
counsellors,  that  the  Colonies  must  real¬ 
ize  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  as 
they  pleased,  but  must  pay  heavy  tribute  to 
England  or  suffer  the  consequences.  Eng¬ 
land  was  especially  interested  in  the  exten¬ 
sive  trade  in  sugar  and  molasses  carried  on 
by  Rhode  Island  and  Lord  Grenville  took 
steps  to  control  it.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  Rhode  Islanders,  and  they  notified  the 
King  in  very  plain  language  that  they 
would  not  stand  for  interference  with  their 


commerce.  This  protest  brought  even 
harsher  restrictions,  which  eventually  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  notorious  Stamp  Act,  passed 
in  March,  1765.  This  Act  was  so  grasping 
in  its  demands  that  its  enforcement  was  al¬ 
most  impossible.  Collectors  sent  over  from 
England  to  collect  the  proceeds  found 
nothing  to  collect.  Even  the  stamps  them¬ 
selves  had  disappeared  and  nobody  seemed 
to  know,  or  appeared  to  care,  where  they 
went. 

From  this  time  on  things  grew  rapidly 
worse  until  the  Stamp  Act  was  finally  re¬ 
pealed,  only  to  be  replaced  by  another  just 
as  objectionable  to  the  colonists.  A  tax  of 
three-pence  on  tea  rankled  the  most  deeply. 
At  this  time  the  trade  with  China  was  quite 
limited  and  tea  was  just  beginning  to  be  a 
thing  of  interest.  The  tea  drinking  fad  in 
England  naturally  spread  to  the  Colonies 
and  tea  parties  of  the  social  world  became 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  England 
didn’t  approve  of  the  colonial  ladies  en¬ 
joying  their  cup  of  tea  without  paying 
tribute.  The  stiff  tax  demanded  stirred  up 
trouble  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  Colo¬ 
nial  Assemblies  tried  to  induce  the  colo¬ 
nists  to  give  up  tea  drinking  until  the 
onerous  tax  was  removed.  Feeling  ran  high 
and  soon  resulted  in  the  demonstration 
known  as  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Prevalent 
opinion  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the  tea-loaded 
ships  would  not  leave  until  their  cargoes 
were  discharged,  a  way  had  to  be  found  to 
get  rid  of  the  tea  and  the  ships  without  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  tax. 

The  men  participating  in  the  Boston 
party  attempted  to  disguise  themselves  as 
Indians  to  make  difficult  their  identification, 
should  effort  be  made  to  investigate.  The 
Providence  Tea  Party  was  conducted  boldly 
and  openly  and  no  one  cared  whether  he  was 
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known  or  not.  Some  ships  from  China  were 
tied  up  at  the  docks  alongside  the  Market 
Place,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  March  1st, 
1775,  a  group  of  angry  citizens  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  cargoes  amounting  to  over  300 
pounds  of  tea.  The  cases  were  carried  to 
the  middle  of  Market  Square,  broken  open 
and  thrown  into  a  big  pile. 

To  make  the  destruction  doubly  certain, 
and  possibly  more  spectacular,  the  contents 
of  a  barrel  of  tar  were  added.  With  com¬ 
mendable  attention  to  detail  and  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  fitness  of  things,  every  available 
copy  of  certain  English  newspapers  which 
favored  the  unreasonable  tax  was  gathered 
and  put  into  the  pile.  The  whole  was  topped 
with  a  copy  of  the  speech  of  Lord  North 
favoring  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  carefully 
placed  so  that  it  would  be  the  first  to  catch 
fire.  There  was  nothing  secret  about  the  per¬ 
formance.  On  the  contrary  every  effort  was 
made  to  bring  out  a  large  attendance  to 
witness  the  protest.  Messengers  spread  the 
news  and  church  bells  added  their  appeal 
to  every  loyal  colonist  to  lend  approval  by 
his  presence  at  the  impressive  spectacle. 

During  the  height  of  the  fire  one  over- 
zealous  patriot,  feeling  the  urge  to  give  vent 
to  his  personal  ire,  armed  himself  with  a 
brush  and  a  pot  of  lamp  black,  and  went  up 
and  down  Towne  Street  (now  North  and 
South  Main  Streets)  painting  out  the  word 
“Tea”  on  every  store  sign  he  could  find. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  wom¬ 
en,  while  deploring  the  tax,  were  not  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  prospect  of  being  de¬ 


prived  of  their  cup  of  tea.  It  is  recorded 
that  many  a  family  argument  resulted  from 
the  discovery  by  the  man  of  the  house  of 
small  quantities  of  the  forbidden  herb  se¬ 
creted  in  some  out  of  the  way  spot  in  his 
home.  Happily  these  cases  were  so  few 
as  to  amount  to  nothing  and  had  no  effect  on 
the  force  of  the  protest. 

You  will  find,  on  the  wall  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  a  tablet  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  this  event.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building,  was  at  that  time  the  Market 
Building  around  which  all  civic  activities 
centered. 

An  interesting  broadside  circulated 
throughout  the  Colony  a  few  days  after  the 
Tea  Party,  is  worthy  quoting  in  full.  It 
purports  to  record  the  death  of  “Madame 
Souchang,”  the  name  popularly  given  to 
China  tea.  The  broadside  states: 

“Thus  the  funeral  of  Madame  Souchang 
was  observed.  She  was  a  native  of  China, 
and  after  travelling  into  several  parts  of  the 
world  where  she  found  great  notice  among 
the  rich  and  luxurious,  she  took  a  trip  to 
America.  She  came  to  this  country  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  hath  been  greatly  ca¬ 
ressed  by  all  ranks.  She  lived  in  reputation 
for  several  years,  but  finally  became  very 
poor  and  one  might  have  her  company  for 
almost  nothing.  The  quality  deserted  her, 
and  by  hard  living,  in  log  houses  and  wig¬ 
wams,  her  health  was  impaired.  Broken 
spirits  and  hysterics  seized  her  and  she  died 
on  the  first  of  March  at  midnight.” 


THE  FLAG 


Flags  symbolize  the  noble  aspirations 
and  glorious  achievements  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race;  they  epitomize  the  romance  of 
history;  they  are  the  emblems  of  chivalry 
throughout  the  ages.  Around  the  bits  of  vari¬ 
colored  bunting  which  the  people  of  each 


land  nominate  as  a  national  flag,  there  clus¬ 
ter  thoughts  of  loyalty,  of  patriotism,  and  of 
personal  sacrifice,  the  thoughts  which  have 
enabled  the  world  to  move  forward  from 
the  days  when  each  individual  struggled  for 
himself  alone,  like  other  wild  animals  of 
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plain  and  mountainside,  until,  through  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  and  unity  of  effort,  man¬ 
kind  has  been  enabled  to  rear  the  splendid 
structure  of  twentieth-century  civilization. 

When  the  savage  began  to  acknowledge 
his  fellow  beings  as  friends  and  not  enemies, 
and  when  these  friends  joined  into  groups 
and  became  social  entities  rather  than  segre¬ 
gated  individuals,  it  became  necessary 
during  primitive  battles,  for  each  group  or 
tribe  to  have  its  members  distinguished  by 
some  sign  or  symbol  so  that  they  would  not 
slaughter  their  own  comrades.  A  particular 
type  of  club,  a  splotch  of  colored  clay  on 
the  warrior’s  body,  and  later,  some  rough 
inscription  on  his  awkward  shield,  served 
the  purpose  for  a  time.  Eventually,  how¬ 
ever,  these  various  means  of  distinction  were 
improved  upon  in  the  form  of  animal  skins 
fastened  to  long  poles  so  that  they  might  be 
seen  at  a  distance.  From  such  beginnings  it 
is  easy  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the  flags 
used  by  civilized  man. 

For  an  army,  the  flag  stands  for  its  high 
principles  in  the  midst  of  battle.  It  keeps 
ever  before  the  soldier  those  ideals  without 
which  he  would  revert  to  savagery.  It  repre¬ 
sents  his  native  land,  and  all  that  his  native 
land  means  to  him,  and  even  when  he  is  in 
mortal  combat,  the  significance  of  his  flag 
makes  him  forgetful  of  personal  gain  and 
vengeance,  and  makes  him  glad  to  offer  his 
life  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 

Many  of  the  old  battle  flags  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  are  still  preserved.  They 
are  tattered  now,  and  riddled  by  the  enemy’s 
bullets — mute  but  eloquent  testimonies  of 
sacrifice,  conflict,  valor  and  victory.  And  it 
is  believed,  with  good  reason,  that  the  design 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  suggested 
by  the  original  flag  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Certain  facts  about  national  and 
State  flags  should  be  familiar  to  every 
Rhode  Island  citizen. 

The  flag  of  the  First  Regiment  was  borne 
to  the  Siege  of  Boston,  and  carried  trium¬ 
phantly  into  the  town  after  the  evacuation 
by  the  British  on  March  17,  1776.  The  thir¬ 
teen  white  stars  on  the  field  of  blue,  repre¬ 
senting  the  united  Colonies,  seems  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  to  be  the  design  from 
which  was  adopted  that  of  the  Star  Span¬ 
gled  Banner.  In  this  the  blue  field  with  its 
thirteen  white  stars  replaced  the  former 
English  cross. 


At  Brandywine,  the  flag  of  the  Second 
Regiment  was  carried.  And  when,  at  Fort 
Mercer,  Colonel  Christopher  Greene  de¬ 
clared,  “We  shall  defend  the  fort  or  make 
it  our  tomb,”  this  flag  floated  above  him 
from  the  redoubt  and  confirmed  his  de¬ 
fiance.  It  was  carried  conspicuously  at 
Monmouth,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1778.  At  Springfield  and  at  York- 
town  it  floated  in  triumph. 

A  brave  array  of  battle  flags  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion  can  be  seen  in  the  State  House. 
When  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call 
for  troops,  the  First  Rhode  Island  De¬ 
tached  Militia  answered  with  a  completely- 
equipped  and  perfectly-drilled  regiment. 
Due  to  the  efforts  of  Governor  William 
Sprague,  this  Regiment  was  reorganized  in 
three  days  as  the  First  Rhode  Island  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  set  out  for  Washington. 

Shortly  following  this  the  Second  Rhode 
Island  Volunteer  Regiment  was  organized. 
Both  fought  valiantly  at  Bull  Run.  Many 
Rhode  Islanders  gave  their  lives,  but  the 
colors  were  saved,  riddled  with  bullets  be¬ 
cause  our  troops  had  gone  into  the  thick  of 
battle.  Three  of  these  tattered  and  torn  stan¬ 
dards  remain,  precious  mementos  of  the 
Second  Regiment’s  valor  in  the  battles  of 
Mechanicsville,  Seven  Pines,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Chancellorsville,  and  many  other  en¬ 
gagements. 

Organized  simultaneously  with  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Regiment  were  eight  batteries  of  the 
First  Light  Artillery,  which  saw  three  years 
of  active  and  varied  service.  At  least  one  of 
them  was  in  every  major  engagement,  and 
the  battle  flags  of  Batteries  F  and  D  are  shot- 
riddled,  wind-torn,  and  faded,  but  more  to 
be  cherished  for  all  that. 

The  Third  Rhode  Island  Heavy  Artillery 
was  one  of  Rhode  Island’s  most  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  Union  Armies  in  the 
Civil  War.  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  State 
to  organize  both  a  light  artillery  and  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  heavy  artillery,  and  the  Third 
Rhode  Island  was  the  first  in  the  world  to 
use  monster  rifled  guns  capable  of  destroy¬ 
ing  enemy  forts  at  long  range.  Rhode  Is¬ 
land’s  fame  for  this  branch  of  warfare 
spread  throughout  the  world  and  gave  justi¬ 
fied  statement  that  Rhode  Island’s  indus¬ 
tries  contributed  as  much  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Union’s  cause  as  any  other  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  war.  The  Third  Rhode  Island’s 
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flag  bears  on  its  red  stripes  the  names  of 
six  of  the  enemy’s  forts  which  their  guns 
helped  demolish. 

The  battle  flags  of  the  Fourth  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Volunteer  Infantry  are  inseparably 
linked  with  its  brilliant  military  record. 
When  Fort  Bartow  in  North  Carolina  was 
captured,  under  General  Burnside,  its  colors 
were  the  first  to  be  planted  there.  After 
landing  at  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  the 
Regiment  drew  up  into  formation,  charged, 
and  took  Latham’s  Battery.  Later,  together 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  it  took  part 
in  the  terrific  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam.  At  the  latter  the  bearer  of  the  flag, 
Corporal  Thomas  B.  Tanner,  was  killed  with 
his  emblem  within  twenty  feet  of  the  enemy. 
The  colors  were  saved  by  Lieutenant  George 
E.  Curtis. 

The  “Coast  Division,”  the  name  by  which 
the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  Heavy 
Artillery  were  known,  was  organized  under 
General  Burnside.  With  its  cannon  it  de¬ 
stroyed  Fort  Macon,  and  after  this  singular 
victory  the  colors  had  to  be  brought  forward 
to  the  scene.  General  Burnside  then  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  the  Regiment,  which  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  the  battered  fort  and  planted 
its  flag.  Later  it  took  part  in  one  of  the  most 


famous  Civil  War  episodes.  Riding  on  a 
river  steamer,  it  ran  the  gauntlet  of  Confed¬ 
erate  batteries  at  Newbern  so  as  to  aid  two 
distressed  Massachusetts  regiments  at  the 
seige  of  Washington.  For  this  famous  mili¬ 
tary  feat  the  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts 
presented  the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  with  a 
stand  of  colors. 

Many  other  Civil  War  flags  rest  enshrined 
in  the  State  House  halls,  some  telling  of 
exciting  action  in  the  thick  of  battle,  others 
speaking  rather  of  conflict  with  circum¬ 
stances  than  with  the  enemy — the  long, 
wearying  marches,  biting  winters,  endless 
drill  in  the  southern  swamps,  and  hours  of 
suffering  in  the  over-crowded  hospitals. 

Although  the  Spanish-American  War  was 
pre-eminently  a  struggle  between  the  navies, 
Rhode  Island  was  among  the  first  to  contri¬ 
bute  men  for  land  service.  When  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  unable  to  give  its  soldiers 
proper  equipment,  Rhode  Island  sent  three 
battalions  to  the  front  almost  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  The  World  War  flags  recall  more 
recent  memories — the  days  in  France  after 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Rhode  Islanders 
had  left  school,  office,  factory  and  home, 
when  President  Wilson  offered  America’s 
assistance  to  our  allies  across  the  sea. 


THE  SENSATIONAL  CAPTURE  OF 
GENERAL  PRESCOTT 


Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained”  is 
an  old  and  true  adage.  It  is  equally 
true  that  many  a  venture  which  would  have 
been  considered  foolhardy  and  ill-advised 
had  it  failed,  has,  through  its  successful  ac¬ 
complishment,  made  heroes  of  those  who 


conceived  and  executed  it.  One  of  these  epi¬ 
sodes  occurred  right  here  in  Rhode  Island, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  Colo¬ 
nel  William  Barton  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  British  General,  Richard  Prescott.  While 
of  little  military  or  political  importance. 
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this  courageous  and  dramatic  deed  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  the  bravest  coup  of  the 
entire  War. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1776,  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  was  occupied  by  two  English 
and  two  Hessian  brigades  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  Earl  Percy 
and  General  Prescott  as  his  Aides.  Most  of 
the  troops  were  quartered  in  the  farm 
houses  on  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
eleven  warships  guarded  the  surrounding 
waters.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  January  and  Lord  Percy  followed 
in  May,  leaving  General  Prescott  in  com¬ 
mand.  Prescott  was  somewhat  of  a  tartar 
and  was  warmly  hated  because  of  his  in¬ 
solence  and  the  inhuman  way  in  which  he 
treated  his  prisoners.  He  got  a  liberal  dose 
of  his  own  medicine  while  he  was  himself  a 
prisoner  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  exchanged 
for  General  Sullivan  and  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  making  his  headquarters  in  New¬ 
port,  where  he  continued  his  former  tactics. 

At  this  time  the  Second  Rhode  Island 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph 
Stanton,  Jr.,  had  as  its  Major  an  ardent 
young  patriot  named  William  Barton,  a 
native  of  Warren.  Barton  was  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  General  Charles  Lee,  second  in 
command  of  the  American  forces,  who  was 
held  a  prisoner  by  the  British  after  being 
captured  under  rather  humiliating  circum¬ 
stances.  General  Lee,  was  the  subject  of 
much  adverse  criticism  which  many  felt  was 
unjustified.  His  detention  sorely  rankled 
with  Barton  who  made  up  his  mind  to  dis¬ 
cover  some  way  to  capture  a  British  officer 
of  equal  rank  for  whom  his  idol  could  be 
exchanged.  In  June,  1777,  a  native  who 
managed  to  escape  from  the  Island  brought 
the  information  that  General  Prescott  was 
quartered  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Overing  on 
the  Island  of  Rhode  Island. 

It  seemed  strange  that  Prescott  would 
occupy  a  position  so  exposed  and  so  far 
from  his  troops.  A  British  deserter,  how¬ 
ever,  confirmed  the  story  and  gave  detailed 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Island  was  guarded.  Here,  then,  was  Bar¬ 
ton’s  long  sought  opportunity.  The  hazard¬ 
ous  nature  of  his  plot  compelled  Barton  to 
keep  his  plans  strictly  to  himself.  Finally, 
however,  he  discussed  the  scheme  with 
Colonel  Stanton  who  told  him  to  proceed, 


but  warned  him  against  taking  anyone  into 
his  confidence.  Barton  needed  help,  so  he 
quietly  interviewed  five  of  his  brother  of¬ 
ficers,  telling  them  that  he  contemplated  a 
very  serious  enterprise  which  must  be  kept 
secret,  even  from  them.  They  all  promptly 
agreed  to  join  him  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  obtain  the  five  whale  boats  needed.  The 
entire  Regiment  also  volunteered,  but  as 
Barton  wanted  only  40  men,  he  selected 
those  he  felt  were  most  dependable  and  who 
proved  themselves  able  to  row  a  boat. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  party  left 
Tiverton  for  Bristol.  A  violent  storm  sep¬ 
arated  the  boats,  and  it  was  late  in  the 
evening  on  the  6th  when  all  arrived.  Bar¬ 
ton  immediately  took  them  to  Hog  Island, 
where,  in  full  view  of  the  British  ships,  he 
told  all  hands  just  what  they  were  about 
to  attempt.  Each  man  agreed  to  take  the 
great  risk  and  returned  to  Bristol  for  the 
night.  On  the  evening  of  the  7th,  they 
embarked  for  Warwick  Neck.  A  second 
storm  kept  them  there  until  about  nine 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  9th,  when 
the  expedition  finally  set  forth  on  its  peril¬ 
ous  mission.  One  member  of  the  party, 
John  Hunt,  had  grown  up  near  the  house  in 
which  Prescott  was  quartered,  and  he,  with 
two  other  natives  familiar  with  the  locality, 
acted  as  guides.  Barton’s  final  instructions, 
delivered  in  whispers,  admonished  his  men 
“to  preserve  the  strictest  order,  to  have  no 
thought  of  plunder,  to  observe  profound 
silence,  and  to  take  with  them  no  spirituous 
liquors.” 

After  invoking  the  divine  blessing  each 
man  raised  his  hat  and  silently  took  the 
place  assigned  him  in  the  boats.  The  com¬ 
mander  at  Warwick  Neck  was  warned  to 
keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  on  hearing  three 
musket  shots  to  come  at  once  to  the  north 
end  of  Prudence  Island  to  take  them  off. 
Under  the  bright  stars  of  the  balmy  sum¬ 
mer’s  night,  the  warriors  set  out  with  Bar¬ 
ton  in  the  first  boat,  identified  by  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  to  the  top  of  a  10-ft.  pole. 
Successfully  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
enemy  ships,  they  landed  in  a  secluded  spot 
on  the  Island.  Leaving  a  man  to  watch  each 
boat  they  formed  into  five  divisions,  and 
moving  in  absolute  silence  reached  the 
house  safely. 
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Three  squads  were  sent  to  guard  the 
three  doors,  the  fourth  to  guard  the.  road, 
and  the  fifth  was  held  for  emergencies.  At 
the  gate  they  were  hailed  by  a  sentry.  No 
answer  was  given,  and  the  invaders  hid  be¬ 
hind  trees  until  hailed  again  with,  “Who 
goes  there.”  Barton  answered,  “Friends!” 
Ordered  to  “Advance  and  give  the  counter¬ 
sign”.  Barton  replied,  “We  have  none,  but 
have  you  seen  any  deserters  tonight?”  Be¬ 
fore  the  sentry  could  answer  John  Hunt 
seized  him,  took  away  his  musket,  and 
threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  made 
a  single  sound.  Thoroughly  frightened  the 
man  could  scarcely  reply  to  their  query  as 
to  whether  General  Prescott  was  in  the 
house.  He  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
house  and  mumbled,  “Yes.” 

Immediately  each  division  forced  its 
door.  The  search,  by  chance,  began  with 
the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Overing  himself, 
who  could  only  muster  enough  courage  to 
point  downward  when  asked  where  Pres¬ 
cott  was.  Suspecting  deception,  the  invaders 
entered  the  next  room  and  discovered  Mr. 
Overing’s  son.  Just  then  Prescott’s  voice 
was  heard,  calling,  and  guided  by  the 
sound,  Barton  went  down  stairs  and  found 
Prescott  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

“Are  you  General  Prescott?”  asked 
Barton. 

“Yes  Sir,”  replied  Prescott. 

“Then  you  are  my  prisoner,”  declared 
Barton,  to  which  Prescott  said,  “I  acknowl¬ 
edge  it,  Sir.” 

The  General  was  not  dressed  and  pleaded 
to  be  allowed  to  put  on  his  clothes.  He  was 


told  that  there  was  no  time,  and  was  taken 
as  he  was,  and  half  led,  and  half  dragged 
through  a  rye  field  and  a  berry  patch,  from 
which  he  emerged  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
Incidentally,  it  is  claimed  that  access  to  the 
General’s  room  was  gained  after  a  negro 
servant  of  Barton’s  butted  in  the  door  with 
his  head.  Major  Barrington,  Prescott’s  Aide, 
leaped  out  of  a  chamber  window  at  the  first 
alarm,  but  was  captured  without  difficulty. 
Adding  the  sentry  to  their  group  of  pris¬ 
oners,  the  captors  lost  no  time  in  making 
a  dash  for  Warwick  Neck,  which  they 
reached  before  the  Island  had  been  aroused. 
Fearing  for  his  safety,  Prescott  pleaded  with 
Barton  not  to  be  harsh  with  him,  and  re¬ 
ceived  assurance  that  he  was  perfectly  safe. 
The  whole  affair  consumed  about  six  and 
a  half  hours. 

Prescott  was  given  a  good  breakfast 
and  then  placed  in  a  coach  for  an  event¬ 
ful  trip  to  Providence.  Before  starting, 
however,  the  vain  old  soldier  was  given  an 
elaborate  hair  dress.  A  messenger  who  ar¬ 
rived  under  a  flag  of  truce,  brought  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  clothes,  powder,  perfume  and  other 
foppish  toilet  accessories  which  he  affected, 
so  that  his  trip  was  not  quite  so  humiliating 
as  it  had  threatened  to  be.  Prescott  was  even¬ 
tually  sent  to  Connecticut  and  then  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  finally  exchanged  for 
General  Lee.  Barton  thus  accomplished  his 
object,  and  he  and  all  members  of  the  party 
were  liberally  rewarded  by  Congress  in 
recognition  of  the  personal  bravery  which 
had  prompted  them  to  risk  their  lives  on  so 
dangerous  an  adventure. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


The  Battle  of  Rhode  Island  occurred 
on  August  29,  1778,  on  the  north  end 
of  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island.  While  little, 
if  any,  space  is  devoted  to  it  in  the  school 
books,  it  was  a  battle  of  considerable  pro¬ 
portions,  7000  to  8000  men  being  engaged 
on  either  side.  The  Americans,  under  the 
command  of  General  John  Sullivan,  were 
victorious,  repulsing  the  British  with  severe 
losses. 

The  victory  was  particularly  creditable,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  seven  days  previously, 
the  American  army  was  deserted  by  the 
French  fleet,  which  was  obliged  to  sail  to 
Boston  to  repair  the  great  damage  caused 
by  a  storm.  That  same  storm  had  wrought 
havoc  with  Sullivan’s  army,  soaking  its 
ammunition  and  leaving  it  practically  de¬ 
fenseless  for  a  day.  Sullivan  lost  between 
2000  and  3000  men,  through  desertion, 
previous  to  the  battle. 

Just  before  the  battle,  General  Sullivan 
had  received  information  from  General 
Washington  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
sailed  for  Newport  with  reinforcements  for 
the  British  army.  On  the  night  after  the 
battle  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  Island,  executing  a  masterly  retreat 
under  cover  of  darkness,  with  a  loss  of  only 
fifteen  men. 

In  the  midst  of  the  retreat  the  French 
General,  Lafayette,  who  had  ridden  from 
Boston  with  a  message  from  the  French 
Admiral,  arrived  upon  the  scene.  He  was 
sorely  disappointed  at  not  having  been  pres¬ 
ent  during  the  more  active  operations  of  the 
battle,  but  was  yet  of  great  service  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  retreat,  being  in  command  of  the  rear 
guard. 

Conspicuous  in  these  movements  were  the 
services  of  a  company  known  as  “Gen¬ 
eral  Sullivan’s  Life  Guards.”  It  consisted 
of  picked  men  from  the  various  regiments 


in  Sullivan’s  army,  most  of  whom  were  from 
Rhode  Island  regiments;  four  of  the  men 
in  his  company,  Aaron  Mann,  Levi  Hoppin, 
George  Potter  and  John  Westcott,  were  pub¬ 
licly  thanked  by  General  Sullivan. 

Headquarters,  September  10,  1778. 
“General  orders  for  the  day — tomorrow. 

“At  the  gallant  behavior  of  the  General’s 
Guards,  on  Rhode  Island,  the  General  ex¬ 
presses  his  highest  satisfaction,  and  returns 
them  his  thanks  and  appoints  Aaron  Mann , 
who  commanded  the  Guards  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  Levi  Hoppin, 
First  Lieutenant,  George  Potter,  Second 
Lieutenant,  and  John  Westcott,  Ensign.  The 
General  assures  them  they  shall  have  the 
Commissions  as  soon  as  possible. 

John  Sullivan.” 

At  the  time  of  the  engagement,  this  body 
was  commanded  by  Aaron  Mann,  then  Ser¬ 
geant  of  the  company,  and  was  located  in 
a  most  exposed  position.  Years  afterward 
when  Captain  Mann  made  application  for 
a  pension,  Levi  Lee,  of  Cumberland,  a 
member  of  the  company,  testified  to  the 
bravery  and  daring  shown  by  his  com¬ 
mander  on  this  occasion.  He  stated  that  at 
a  certain  point  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
while  Mann  was  in  the  act  of  flourishing 
his  sword,  a  bullet  struck  his  hand,  shoot¬ 
ing  away  one  of  his  fingers,  but  he  main¬ 
tained  his  position,  remarking  as  he  viewed 

his  injured  member,  “The  d - d  eternal 

souls  shoot  pretty  close.  Don’t  mind,  my 
boys,  stick  to  ’em.” 

The  Battle  of  Rhode  Island  prevented 
the  occupancy  of  New  England  by  British 
troops.  With  Rhode  Island  in  British  hands 
all  New  England  was  threatened,  and  with 
that  important  territory  fallen  to  the  enemy, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  backbone  of  the  Re¬ 
volution  would  have  been  broken. 
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COUNT  ROCHAMBEAU 


Shortly  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  France,  who  had  lost  consid¬ 
erable  prestige  in  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
began  giving  secret  aid  to  the  American 
Colonies.  She  sent  over  great  quantities  of 
arms  and  supplies  which  proved  of  enor¬ 
mous  help  to  the  Americans.  In  fact,  it  is 
recorded  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  gun¬ 
powder  used  by  the  Colonies  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Revolution  was  supplied 
by  France  and  Holland,  being  imported  by 
the  way  of  the  West  Indies.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  of  these  European 
nations,  the  Revolutionary  War  might  have 
ended  much  earlier  and  with  vastly  different 
consequences. 

Lafayette,  who  had  sympathized  with  the 
efforts  of  the  colonists,  came  to  America  in 
the  early  years  of  the  war,  but  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  return  to  France  in  1779,  after  a 
stay  of  almost  two  years  spent  in  aiding 
George  Washington.  During  1779,  he 
aroused  the  French  people  to  an  enthusias¬ 
tic  support  of  the  American  cause,  and,  by 
the  time  he  left  for  his  second  visit  across 
the  Atlantic,  he  had  received  the  assurance 
of  his  King  that  troops  would  be  sent  from 
France  to  assist  the  Colonies  against 
France’s  old  rival,  England. 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  six  thousand  men 
were  sent  to  America  under  the  charge  of 
the  great  General,  Count  de  Rochambeau. 
The  whole  mission  was  more  or  less  of  a 
mystery  at  the  start,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
transports  neared  the  New  England  shore 
that  they  were  certain  that  America  was  their 
destination.  After  a  long  and  arduous  voy¬ 
age,  during  which  it  is  reported  that  some 
of  the  men  were  forced  to  eat  flying  fish 
(which,  incidentally,  they  found  to  be  ten¬ 


der  and  quite  delicious) ,  the  ships  came 
upon  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  meantime,  Lafayette,  who  had 
reached  here  some  time  before,  had  made 
preparations  for  the  arrival  of  the  French 
reinforcements.  It  had  been  arranged  prev¬ 
iously  that,  if  the  British  held  Newport, 
American  flags  would  be  flying  on  Block 
Island  and  Points  Judith  and  Sakonnet;  if 
the  colonists  were  in  control  of  the  town, 
French  flags  would  be  displayed.  On  July 
9th,  the  French  fleet  was  met  by  a  small 
fishing  craft  and  was  told  that  its  position 
was  off  No  Man’s  Land,  near  Martha’s 
Vineyard.  The  next  evening  they  were  in 
sight  of  Rhode  Island  and,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  they  were  held  up  by  a  dense  fog 
off  Point  Judith.  But  the  fog  suddenly 
cleared,  and  the  French  caught  the  welcome 
sight  of  their  own  fleur-de-lys,  indicating 
that  the  Americans  held  Newport.  That 
night  they  anchored  in  the  bay  off  Newport. 

The  landing  place  of  the  French  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  today  by  a  stone  marker  which 
can  be  seen  at  King  Park,  near  Newport. 
General  Rochambeau  landed  ahead  of  his 
troops  and  sought  a  camping  ground, 
finally  deciding  upon  a  site  to  the  east  of 
the  town  along  a  ridge  topped  by  “Love 
Lane”  and  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  The  fleet 
itself  lay  between  Rose  Island  and  Bren- 
ton’s  Point.  The  troops  were  landed  during 
the  following  days,  and  the  sick  were  taken 
to  hospitals  in  Newport,  Pappasquash 
(which  is  now  known  as  Popsquash,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Newport),  and  in  Provi¬ 
dence.  About  one-third  of  the  troops  were 
afflicted  with  scurvy.  Those  in  Newport 
were  put  up  in  the  old  State  House  and  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  which  was 
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known  then  as  Dr.  Hopkins’  Church  and  is 
used  now  as  the  K.  of  C.  rooms. 

Rochambeau  was  disappointed  at  first  at 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  inhab¬ 
itants,  but  the  second  day,  however,  was  the 
occasion  of  wild  rejoicing,  and  the  official 
welcoming  of  the  strangers  was  most  cor¬ 
dial.  Washington  sent  his  congratulations 
to  General  Rochambeau,  although  he 
evinced  disappointment  over  the  failure  of 
the  French  to  bring  powder  and  arms  he 
had  been  depending  upon. 

General  Rochambeau  wrote  to  Washing¬ 
ton:  “We  are  now,  sir,  under  your  com¬ 
mand  .  .  .  and  I  hope  that  in  a  month  we 
shall  be  ready  to  act  under  Your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  orders.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  tell  Your  Excellency  that  I  bring 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  in  cash  for  whatever 
is  needed  by  the  King’s  army  and  that  we 
shall  maintain  as  strict  discipline  as  if  we 
were  under  the  walls  of  Paris.” 

The  first  troops  to  appear  in  Providence 
were  from  the  transport,  “Ile-de-France,” 
which  had  become  separated  from  the  others 
in  the  fog  off  the  coast  and  had  made  its  way 
to  Boston,  whence  350  soldiers  were  sent  to 
join  the  Division  at  Newport.  At  this  time, 
the  citizens  of  Providence  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  dispute  concerning  whether  or  not  the 
building  of  Rhode  Island  College,  now  the 
University  Hall  of  Brown  University,  was 
to  be  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  French 
troops.  It  had  been  occupied  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans  during  the  period  the  British  had  held 
Newport,  but  the  War  Council  had  discon¬ 
tinued  its  use  late  in  1779  as  it  was  needed 
by  the  College.  Early  the  next  year,  Presi¬ 
dent  Manning  advertised  in  the  Providence 
Gazette  that  the  College  was  to  reopen.  But, 
in  spite  of  President  Manning  and  measures 
adopted  by  the  town  meeting  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  Council  of  War,  follow¬ 
ing  Washington’s  directions,  ordered  that 
the  college  building  be  turned  over  to  the 
French,  and  it  was  used  by  them  for  two 
years. 

As  cold  weather  came  on,  Rochambeau 
took  his  men  into  the  town  of  Newport  and 
quartered  them  in  various  houses  for  the 
winter.  His  cavalry  he  sent  to  Lebanon, 
Connecticut,  after  finding  that  the  price  of 
forage  was  too  high  in  Providence.  In  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  Rochambeau  was 
ready  to  move  from  Newport,  and  prepara¬ 


tions  were  made  in  Providence  to  receive 
the  guests.  The  main  body  of  the  French 
forces  arrived  in  Providence  early  in  June, 
having  come  up  the  river  from  Bristol  to 
what  the  French  called  “a  little  town  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  named  Providence.”  The 
first  night  in  town  was  spent  in  the  old 
Market  House,  which  is  now  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  Market  Square  and  at  the 
Work  House,  which  was  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Moshassuck  River  north  of  Smith 
Street.  The  next  day  the  camp  was  ready 
for  occupancy.  It  was  on  a  plain  near  the 
present  Hayward  Park  and  between  Plain 
and  Broad  Streets. 

Rochambeau  himself  stayed  at  the  house 
of  Deputy  Governor  Bowen  in  Market 
Square,  now  the  Providence  Washington 
Insurance  Building.  Others  of  his  staff 
lodged  nearby  in  houses  which  remain 
standing  today. 

The  French  Divisions  did  not  remain  long 
in  Providence,  for  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  of  June,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
townsfolk,  they  left  to  join  Washington’s 
Army.  The  first  day’s  march,  which  ter¬ 
minated  at  Waterman’s  Tavern,  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  from  Providence,  was  an  ordeal 
for  the  soldiers.  Although  some  of  the 
troops  were  equipped  with  linen  trousers, 
many  fainted  along  the  route  from  the  heat. 
One  man  in  five  carried  a  bottle  of  vinegar 
which  was  used  to  kill  the  malaria  germs  in 
the  drinking  water. 

In  Plainfield,  which  was  the  second  stop, 
the  officers  put  up  at  the  old  Eaton  Tavern, 
which  had  already  housed  Lafayette  on  two 
occasions.  Other  overnight  camps  were 
made  at  Windham,  Bolton,  and  Hartford. 
Meanwhile,  the  cavalry  had  left  Lebanon 
and  was  traveling  parallel  along  the  coast¬ 
line  to  guard  against  a  surprise  attack  by  the 
British.  In  time,  Rochambeau  joined  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  they  went  on  to  Yorktown, 
where  the  British,  under  Cornwallis,  were 
defeated,  and  the  war  was  over. 

The  French  stayed  in  the  territory  be¬ 
tween  the  York  and  James  Rivers  until  the 
fall  of  1782.  Then  they  returned  up  through 
New  England  to  embark  at  Boston  for 
France.  On  the  return  trip,  another  visit 
was  paid  to  Providence.  The  camp  this  time 
was  in  North  Providence,  where  firewood 
was  more  available.  This  camp  was  situated 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  east  of  Pawtucket  Ave- 
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nue,  bounded  by  Chase’s  Lane,  East  Avenue, 
and  North  Street.  This  latter  was  renamed 
Rochambeau  Avenue,  and  the  school  on  the 
corner  of  Hope  Street  was  also  named  after 
the  General. 

During  this  encampment,  the  soldiers 
often  visited  the  old  Pidge,  or  Sayles  Tav¬ 
ern,  at  the  corner  of  North  Main  and  La¬ 
fayette  Streets.  This  inn  was  once  known  as 
the  Lafayette  House,  and  has  lately  been  re¬ 
stored.  A  flat  boulder  in  front  of  the  house 
was  used  by  Lafayette  as  a  mounting  block. 

It  was  a  very  cold  fall,  so  the  troops  were 


sent  on  to  Boston  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  before  the  visitors  had  contributed  to 
the  social  events  of  the  season.  The  most 
important  affair  was  probably  a  ball  given 
by  Rochambeau  at  Hacker’s  Hall,  on  South 
Main  Street.  Camp  was  broken  the  first  of 
December,  and  Rochambeau  left  his  troops 
to  go  to  Annapolis,  where  he  boarded  a  ves¬ 
sel  bound  for  France.  The  cold  march  to 
Boston  was  made  in  three  days,  with  over¬ 
night  camps  at  Wrentham  and  Dedham. 
After  three  weeks  in  Boston,  the  troops 
sailed  for  France  on  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas  in  1782. 


THE  HOME  OF  BETSY  WILLIAMS 


Year  by  year  that  great  expanse  of 
flowers,  grassy  carpets,  shady  walks 
and  sparkling  waters  stretching  between 
Broad  Street  and  Elmwood  Avenue  becomes 
a  more  fascinating  rendezvous  for  those 
who  find  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  matchless  gifts.  You  have  watched 
the  clowning  of  the  monkeys  on  their 
island  kingdom;  you  have  examined  with 
curiosity  the  natural  history  specimens  in 
the  museum;  you  have  stopped  and 
admired  the  ingenuity  of  the  one  who  laid 
out  the  star-spangled  flower  bed;  you  have 
viewed  the  classic  Temple  of  Music,  or 
paddled  lazily  along  the  land-locked  lakes; 
you  may  have  found  a  hundred  and  one 
places  of  interest  and  pleasure  in  our  own 
beautiful  Roger  Williams  Park,  but  have 
you  ever  taken  the  time  to  pay  an  imaginary 
call  on  Miss  Betsy  Williams?  She  was 
born  in  the  little  old  cottage  that  stands 
near  the  Elmwood  Avenue  entrance  to  the 
Park  directly  behind  the  statue  of  Roger 
Williams. 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that 
Betsy  Williams  was  either  the  wife  or  the 
daughter  of  the  founder  of  this  city,  but 
such  is  not  the  case,  although  her  descent 


from  Roger  Williams  is  easily  traced. 
Betsy  was  the  granddaughter  of  Nathanael 
Williams,  who  built  the  Betsy  Williams 
cottage  in  1773.  Joseph  Williams  was  the 
son  of  Roger  Williams;  Joseph’s  son, 
James,  was  the  father  of  Nathanael.  In 
this  quaint  little  cottage,  Betsy,  the  great 
benefactor  of  the  city  of  Providence,  was 
born  on  June  29,  1790.  Through  her  gen¬ 
erosity,  this  city  acquired  a  great  wilder¬ 
ness  that  has  gradually  been  transformed 
into  more  than  432  acres  of  woodland  and 
lakes,  providing  one  of  the  finest  parks  in 
the  country.  Betsy  Williams  died  in  1871 
at  the  age  of  82  years.  At  that  time  her  farm 
was  valued  at  $40,000.  It  lay  within  the 
Cranston  boundaries,  but  was  annexed  to 
Providence  in  1873.  At  the  time  of  her 
death,  which  occurred  while  she  was  liv¬ 
ing  alone  in  a  house  on  Pontiac  Avenue, 
the  farm  that  is  now  the  Park  was  leased 
to  another,  but  her  will  gave  the  city  a 
clear  title  to  it.  The  great  tract  must  be 
used  for  a  public  purpose,  and  named  in 
honor  of  her  ancestor. 

For  years  the  Betsy  Williams  cottage 
and  the  colonial  treasures  that  it  contains 
have  not  been  available  to  everyone,  but 
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from  now  on  the  cottage  is  to  be  open  to  the 
public  seven  days  a  week  between  the  hours 
of  9  A.  M.  and  5  P.  M.  Hours  may  be 
passed  with  pleasure  and  profit  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  innumerable  relics  with  which  this 
age-old  household  is  filled.  These  include 
almost  every  article,  except  linens,  candles 
and  clothing,  which  were  used  by  families 
in  the  early  days  of  Providence.  The  fire¬ 
places  are  largely  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  Betsy  Williams’  girlhood,  still  equipped 
with  antique  fittings,  many  of  which  were 
actually  used  by  Betsy  and  her  ancestors. 
Old  chairs,  ornaments,  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments  are  in  the  rooms.  There  are  old 
washstands,  bedsteads  and  bureaus.  The 
entrance  is  through  a  small  hall  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  As  you  enter  the  door 
you  see  across  a  very  narrow  hall  a  stair¬ 
way  leading  upstairs.  Four  steps  up  and 
the  stairs  swing  abruptly  to  the  left  behind 
a  partition.  On  the  ground  floor  to  the  left 
of  the  front  door  you  find  what  was  used 
as  the  principal  living  room  of  the  house. 
Probably  at  one  time  before  the  additions 
were  made  which  now  contain  the  pantry 
and  the  kitchen,  this  was  kitchen,  dining 
room  and  living  room.  A  huge  fireplace, 
twice  the  size  of  many  modern  kitchenettes, 
dominates  one  side  of  the  room. 

Doors  leading  into  two  rooms  open  from 
the  living-room.  Through  one  is  the  pantry, 
in  which  the  china,  pewter,  and  other  small 
relics  are  kept  locked  in  glass  cases.  Be¬ 
hind  this  pantry  is  a  kitchen.  To  the  right 
of  the  door  opening  into  the  pantry,  and 
close  beside  the  fireplace,  is  a  door  opening 
into  what  is  now  the  dining  room.  This 
room,  extending  across  the  back  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  is  filled,  like  all  the  others,  with  an¬ 
tique  furniture  and  relics.  In  the  fireplace 
is  one  of  the  “tin-kitchens”  that  converted 
the  old  time  fireplace  into  a  baking  and 
roasting  device.  A  spinning  wheel  and  a 
flax  winding  wheel  are  at  one  side  of  the 
room.  From  this  room  you  can  enter  the 
parlor,  which  you  can  also  find  by  turning 
to  the  right  just  as  you  enter  the  front  door. 

On  the  second  floor,  entirely  across  the 
front  of  the  cottage,  is  a  large  bedroom 


with  a  low  fireplace  in  an  oddly  shaped 
chimney.  Possibly  this  is  the  room  in 
which  Betsy  Williams  was  born,  though  no 
one  knows.  There  are  two  other  small 
rooms  on  this  floor,  neither  of  which  has  a 
fireplace,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly 
cold  in  winter. 

In  Betsy’s  time  the  land  about  the  cot¬ 
tage  was  largely  a  wilderness  of  brush.  A 
narrow,  winding  cartpath  led  to  the  cot¬ 
tage  from  Broad  Street  near  the  point  of 
the  present  entrance  to  the  Park.  A  path 
led  from  the  Pontiac  Road  to  the  south.  The 
farm  was  alive  with  rabbits,  quail  and 
partridge,  attracting  hunters  from  the  city. 
The  pond  within  the  farm  boundaries  was 
well  stocked  with  fish. 

While  Betsy  Williams  is  not  described  as 
attractive,  it  is  said  her  beautiful  Titian 
hair  never  failed  to  attract  attention.  She 
was  a  woman  of  medium  height  and  build. 
Betsy’s  sister,  Rhoda,  had  been  married,  but, 
at  the  time  the  first  reference  to  them  is 
found,  was  divorced  and  was  living  with 
Betsy  in  the  cottage  at  the  Park.  Both  were 
comparatively  young.  At  this  time  many 
dances  were  held  in  the  cottage,  young 
people  being  invited  there  from  farms  near¬ 
by.  A  fiddler  living  on  the  Williams  farm 
provided  the  music  and  called  the  figures 
of  the  dance. 

We  later  hear  of  Betsy  living  with  her 
sister,  Rhoda,  in  a  farmhouse  on  Pontiac 
Avenue,  not  far  from  Reservoir  Avenue. 
Rhoda  had  become  blind,  and  Betsy  was 
described  as  a  recluse  and  eccentric.  They 
had  plenty  of  money,  and  could  easily  have 
turned  their  properties  into  more  money 
than  they  could  possibly  have  used.  When 
Rhoda  passed  away,  the  title  to  all  the  land 
went  to  her  sister,  Betsy.  You  have  been 
given  a  brief  history  of  the  woman  who  did 
so  much  for  Providence;  you  have  been 
given  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  quaint 
farmhouse  which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  historic  places  in  Rhode 
Island.  If  you  enjoy  being  amid  surround¬ 
ings  that  make  it  easy  to  picture  life  as  it 
was  when  Betsy  was  a  girl,  visit  her  home 
for  an  hour  or  two. 
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IN  1790  a  group  of  actors,  managed  by  Mr. 

Harper,  returned  from  Europe  to  this 
country  to  play  in  Boston.  They  returned, 
rather,  with  the  hope  of  playing  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  because  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
law  prohibiting  stage  presentations.  They 
sought,  however,  to  win  over  the  Town 
Council  and  the  Legislature.  Accordingly, 
they  set  about  to  convince  their  opponents 
that  the  theatre  was  a  virtuous,  edifying 
institution.  A  petition  was  first  circulated 
by  the  players  for  the  repeal  of  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  law  of  1750,  and  it  was  backed 
by  many  influential  citizens.  Later  many 
of  the  literary  men  of  Boston  took  their 
pens  and  argued  in  favor  of  the  repeal. 
This  was  of  no  avail,  however,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hancock  staunchly  refused  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  action.  He,  too,  had  strong  men 
on  his  side:  Samuel  Adams  and  Benjamin 
Austin,  and  the  latter  tried  to  settle  the 
argument  by  writing  an  essay  supposed  to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  had  no  genius. 

In  1792  the  players,  against  the  law, 
procured  a  hall  and  began  performances. 
They  were  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested 
for  a  while,  but  one  evening  they  were 
served  with  a  warrant  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  of  Sheridan’s  “School  for  Scan¬ 
dal”,  which  they  were  performing  that 
week.  Mr.  Harper  announced  his  plight  to 
the  audience,  and  the  spectators  arose  de¬ 
corously  and  left  the  hall.  It  was  found, 
later,  however,  that  the  warrant  had  not 
been  sworn  to,  and  so  Mr.  Harper  resumed 
activity.  He  was  presently  served  with  a 
genuine  warrant  and  arrested,  and  because 
of  this  he  came  to  Providence. 


He  knew  that  there  was  a  prohibitory  law 
in  Rhode  Island,  but  knew  also  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  citizens  favored  the  theatre,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  law  might  be  repealed  in 
this  State. 

There  were  conflicting  feelings  in  the  city 
on  the  coming  of  the  players.  One  corres¬ 
pondent  wrote  with  mildly  seething  indig¬ 
nation,  in  the  Providence  “ Gazette ”,  setting 
forth  the  evils  of  the  players’  mere  pres¬ 
ence,  and  concludes  his  article  with:  “The 
civility  of  the  Town  Council  in  suffering 
them  to  reside  in  the  town  so  long  as  they 
live  in  obedience  to  the  law,  is  consistent 
with  the  liberal  policy  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  State.  But  there  are  bounds, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  none  will  go  beyond 
them  by  giving  offence  to  the  law.” 

Another  article  appeared  in  the  paper 
which  had  a  different  tenor,  however.  It 
called  attention  to  the  countenancing  of  the 
theatre  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
and  averred  that  not  all  wisdom  and  virtue 
was  inherent  in  New  England,  nor  was  all 
religion  austerity.  Also,  the  liberality  of 
Roger  Williams  was  cited;  and  the  editor 
of  the  paper  favored  this  second  expression 
of  opinion,  for  in  the  same  issue  he  noted: 
“The  comedians  referred  to  are  said  to  be  a 
set  of  decent,  orderly  people,  and  respect¬ 
able  in  their  profession.  So  far  as  has  been 
observed  of  them  here,  they  are  remark¬ 
ably  temperate,  studious,  and  engaging  in 
their  manners.” 

On  December  10,  1792,  the  Town  Coun¬ 
cil  took  action.  It  made  no  move  to  repeal 
the  law,  but  it  granted  certain  liberties, 
and  agreed  neither  to  prosecute  nor  to  up- 
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hold  any  prosecution  of  the  players.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  their  grant  was  that 
every  fifth  night  the  proceeds  from  the 
performances  were  to  be  collected  by  the 
sheriff  and  placed  in  the  town  treasury. 
This  was  agreed  to.  And  the  liberality  of 
the  Town  Council  was  of  such  proportions 
that  it  allowed  the  players  to  use  the  Court 
House  for  a  theatre. 

The  offerings  were  about  the  same  as 
they  had  been  before  the  Revolution.  They 
were  still  called  “lectures”  instead  of 
plays,  however.  Comedies  were  called 
“Comic  Lectures”,  tragedies,  “Moral  Lec¬ 
tures”,  and  farces,  “Humorous  Lectures.” 
Pantomimes  were  given  under  their  own 
classification,  and  in  one  of  the  first 
performances  in  Providence  the  company 
gave  the  “Birth,  Death,  and  Animation  of 
Harlequin.” 

The  players  leaped  at  once  to  great 
favor  and  played  to  capacity  houses.  It  is 
told  that  a  group  came  into  Providence 
one  night  from  Pawtuxet  but  had  to  be 
turned  away  because  the  theatre  was  full. 
There  was  no  reserving  of  seats  in  those 
days,  although  there  was  a  regular  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  effect  that  patrons  de¬ 
siring  the  best  seats  should  send  their  ser¬ 
vants  for  them  before  five  o’clock.  The 
theatre  kept  the  same  hours  as  before  the 
revolution :  the  doors  were  opened  at  5,  and 
the  curtain  raised  precisely  at  6  o’clock. 
Later  the  hour  was  changed  to  6:30  for  con¬ 
venience. 

In  January,  1793,  the  players  were 
obliged  to  leave  Providence  for  engage¬ 
ments  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Harper’s  com¬ 
pany  was  superceded  by  one  under  the 
management  of  Solomons  and  Murrey.  But 
this  company  was  inferior  and  met  with 
little  success,  even  though  part  of  its  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  pledged  to  charity. 

Harper  did  not  come  directly  back  to 
Providence,  for  the  Newport  Town  Coun¬ 
cil  had  voted  to  grant  licenses  to  players, 
and  he  went  there  for  a  while.  He  re¬ 
turned  here  in  1794,  however,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Providence  procured  for  him  and 
his  company  a  more  suitable  hall  than  that 
afforded  by  the  Court  House.  This  was  the 
rear  part  of  a  building  occupied  by  Major 
McLane’s  Coffee  House,  and  the  first  per¬ 


formance  was  given  there  on  December 
30,  1794.  The  playbill  announces: 

“By  Authority 
THEATRE,  PROVIDENCE 

Mr.  Harper  most  respectfully  informs 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  town  that 
the  new  theatre  will  be  opened  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  next,  30th  December,  with  a 
comedy  called 

“THE  FOUNDLING, 

OR  VIRTUE  REWARDED” 

Following  this  is  a  cast  of  characters 
and  players,  then: 

“THE  KING  AND 
THE  MILLER  OF  MANSFIELD” 

Following  the  cast,  there  reads: 

“Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Post  Office, 
and  places  in  the  boxes  may  be  taken  at 
the  bar  of  the  Coffee  House  every  day  of 
performance  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  from 
2  to  6  p.  m.  The  doors  will  be  open  at  5 
o’clock.  The  performance  will  begin  pre¬ 
cisely  at  6.” 

On  the  14th  of  April,  the  day  after  a  per¬ 
formance  by  the  players  of  “The  Beggars’ 
Opera”,  a  meeting  was  held  by  many 
of  the  influential  citizens  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  subscription  for  a  new  theatre. 
John  Brown  donated  a  lot  at  the  corner 
of  Westminster  and  Mathewson  Streets, 
where  Grace  Church  now  stands,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  for  seven  shares  of  stock.  There 
were  also  large  subscriptions  from  T.  L. 
Halsey,  Sr.,  John  Corliss,  Cyrian  Sterry, 
and  George  and  Jeremiah  Olney. 

Immediately  work  was  begun,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  building  itself  began  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1795.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  sponsors  and  builders  to  have  it 
ready  by  Commencement-time,  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  September,  but  the  work  did  not 
seem  to  progress  fast  enough.  So  great  was 
everyone’s  interest  in  the  theatre,  however, 
that  the  carpenters  all  gave  up  their  other 
occupations  and  devoted  their  time  exclu¬ 
sively  to  work  on  the  new  building  until  it 
was  finished. 

It  was  magnificent.  It  fronted  on  West¬ 
minster  Street  and  was  81  feet  long  by  50 
feet  wide.  It  had  three  front  doors,  one 
on  the  east  for  the  pit,  one  in  the  middle 
for  boxes,  and  one  on  the  west  for  the 
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gallery.  The  middle  door  had  a  canopy 
over  it  for  ornament  and  protection  from 
rain.  The  proscenium  was  16  by  24  feet, 
and  on  it  was  inscribed  the  motto:  “Pleas¬ 
ure  the  means;  the  end  virtue.” 

There  were  a  few  adequately  painted 
scenes,  but  there  was  no  back  drop,  and 
the  large  green  curtain  had  to  be  put  to 


this  use.  The  curtain  that  was  used  later,  on 
which  was  painted  a  panorama  of  the  city 
of  Providence,  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

The  last  board  was  nailed  into  place  on 
the  afternoon  of  September  3,  1794,  and 
that  night  it  held  its  first  performance, 
“The  Child  of  Nature.” 


CAPTAIN  ROBERT  GRAY 


NO  romantic  tale  of  adventure,  no  thrill¬ 
ing  narrative  of  travel  is  more  color¬ 
ful  or  inspiring  than  the  true  history  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  Since  its  origin,  our 
own  little  State  has  reared  countless  heroes, 
statesmen,  explorers,  and  others  whose 
deeds  and  exploits  are  acknowledged  as 
milestones  in  American  history.  Through 
years  of  war  and  peace  Rhode  Island  has 
given  more  than  its  share  to  that  group  of 
national  figures  who  have  guided  the 
destiny  of  this  country  by  fighting  its 
battles,  by  carrying  its  flag  to  all  corners  of 
the  world,  by  developing  industry,  and  by 
promoting  goodwill  and  prosperity. 

The  two  great  States  of  the  Northwest, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  became  American 
territory  as  a  result  of  the  daring  explora¬ 
tions  of  a  native  Rhode  Island  sailor,  Cap¬ 
tain  Robert  Gray,  who  sailed  up  the  Col¬ 
umbia  River  in  1791,  after  having  been 
the  first  one  to  carry  the  American  flag 
around  the  world,  in  the  previous  year. 
Captain  Robert  Gray  was  born  in  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1755  and  he  died  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1806.  His 
vessel,  “The  Columbia,”  was  fitted  out  by  a 
company  of  Boston  merchants  with  jewelry, 
trinkets,  and  hardware  for  barter  with  the 
Indians  in  Pacific  seaports.  Previous  to  his 
dicovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
he  had  heard  rumors  of  such  a  great  river 


through  Spanish  acquaintances,  and  the 
American  captain,  for  the  sake  of  barter  and 
needing  fresh  supplies,  had  his  nautical  eyes 
open. 

It  must  have  been  some  higher  power 
that  guided  Captain  Gray  over  the  danger¬ 
ous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
which  he  discovered  and  named.  He  was 
struck  by  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
country  and  he  at  once  christened  this  mag¬ 
nificent  body  of  water  “The  Columbia” 
which  was  the  name  of  the  good  ship  which 
had  carried  him  around  the  world.  He  then 
sailed  several  miles  up  the  river,  landed  and 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

Before  sailing  up  the  river,  Captain  Gray 
had  met  Vancouver,  the  English  explorer, 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  by  the  largest 
city  in  British  Columbia,  by  an  island  off 
the  coast,  and  by  an  other  city  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Captain  Vancouver  had  sailed  over  the 
very  waters  passed  soon  after  by  Gray,  but 
failed  to  find  the  river.  He  had  noticed 
also  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  waters  but 
it  did  not  impress  him  enough  to  stop  and 
make  an  investigation. 

After  Captain  Gray  had  finished  his  ex¬ 
ploration  and  gone  to  sea,  he  again  met 
Vancouver  and  told  him  of  his  experiences 
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and  discovery.  Vancouver  immediately 
turned  about,  found  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  sailed  up  the  Columbia  to  the  rapids. 

Had  Captain  Gray’s  discovery  been  a 
little  later,  Vancouver  might  have  been  the 
first  to  chance  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


If  he  had,  Washington  and  Oregon  might 
be  British  territory  today. 

The  house  in  which  Captain  Gray  was 
born  still  stands  in  Tiverton  on  the  Great 
West  Road  between  Stone  Bridge  and  Little 
Compton. 


THE  FIRST  STEAMBOAT 


IT  seems  to  be  the  way  of  the  world  to  al¬ 
low  real  genius  to  go  unrewarded.  Men 
gifted  by  nature  with  the  ability  to  think 
ahead  of  the  times  and  the  courage  to  apply 
their  ingenuity  towards  the  creation  of  new 
and  better  ways  of  doing  things,  seldom  re¬ 
ceive  the  encouragement  they  deserve.  Such 
venturesome  individuals  are  likely  to  be 
looked  upon  as  dreamers  with  radical  no¬ 
tions  who  should  not  be  taken  seriously. 
Rare  indeed  is  the  genius  who  is  blessed 
with  the  funds  necessary  for  developing  his 
ideas  to  commercial  proportions.  A  great 
many  of  the  advantages  we  now  enjoy  were 
first  conceived  by  men  who  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  inventions  for  lack  of  money, 
and  who  lived  to  see  their  brain-children 
appropriated  by  others  who  waxed  wealthy 
on  profits  in  which  the  inventor  did  not 
share. 

Quite  recently  the  newspapers  recorded 
the  death,  almost  in  poverty,  of  a  genius 
who  visioned  the  automobile  of  today,  and 
who  succeeded  in  developing  a  motor  car 
which  has  since  become  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  industry.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cars  bearing  this  man’s  name,  have  brought 
millions  in  profits  to  many  men;  yet  the 
man  whose  foresight  and  creative  ability 
laid  the  foundation  for  these  millions  got 
none  of  them.  This  unfortunate  instance 
brings  to  mind,  in  many  ways,  the  similar 


fate  of  a  Rhode  Islander,  who  was  little 
known,  scarcely  mentioned  in  histories, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  was  the  first  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  propelling  a  boat  by  steam  power. 

This  genius  was  Elijah  Ormsbee,  and  he 
was  born  in  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  Elijah 
came  from  a  large  family,  most  of  whom 
were  carpenters.  One  of  his  brothers  built 
the  church  which  was  replaced  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Benevolent  Congregational  Church. 
The  same  brother  also  built  the  famous 
John  Carter  Brown  house,  which  is  still  the 
most  nearly  perfect  example  of  colonial 
architecture  in  this  city. 

After  finishing  his  education  in  the  Reho¬ 
both  schools,  Elijah  Ormsbee  came  to 
Providence  to  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
and  in  due  time  embarked  in  business  on  his 
own  account. 

Colonel  Ephraim  Bowen  was  of  a  de¬ 
cidedly  ingenious  turn  of  mind,  and  deeply 
interested  in  mechanical  things.  He  en¬ 
trusted  to  Elijah  the  development  of  a  steam 
plant  to  pump  the  water  from  his  ore  beds 
in  Cranston  and  also  to  supply  steam  for 
similar  purposes  in  his  distillery.  Ormsbee, 
by  the  way,  was  the  only  one  available  who 
was  competent  to  operate  these  steam 
pumps,  and  when  he  left  the  job,  the  Colonel 
had  to  abandon  the  use  of  steam. 
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Ormsbee  worked  as  a  carpenter,  for  a 
time,  in  Albany  or  Lansingburg  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  His  observation  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  navigating  this  river  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  there  should  be  some  way 
of  utilizing  steam  to  solve  the  power  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  river  boats.  When  he  got  back 
to  Providence,  he  borrowed  a  longboat  from 
Clark  &  Nightingale  and  took  it  to  Winsor’s 
Cove,  near  Kettle  Point,  where  he  could 
work  undisturbed.  Colonel  Bowen  loaned 
him  a  coil  from  an  old  still.  Ormsbee  did  all 
of  the  wood  work  and  much  of  the  wrought 
iron  work  on  his  boat.  The  necessary  cast¬ 
ings  were  made  in  the  foundry  of  David 
Wilkinson,  at  Pawtucket.  Since  Ormsbee 
had  no  money,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of 
using  side  wheels  for  power  in  favor  of  a 
cheaper  method  suggested  by  Wilkinson. 
Consequently,  when  the  boat  was  completed, 
it  had  on  each  side  a  set  of  paddles  patterned 
after  a  duck’s  foot.  These  paddles  were 
about  two  feet  wide  and  hinged  in  the 
middle  so  that  they  would  fold  up  on  the 
forward  stroke.  The  effect  must  have  been 
rather  grotesque,  but  they  accomplished 
their  purpose  for  the  initial  experiment. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  first  boat  to  brave 
the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  the 
Providence  River  under  its  own  power, 
steamed  out  of  Winsor’s  Cove  at  a  speed  of 
3  or  4  miles  an  hour,  and  made  a  successful 
trip  up  the  river  to  the  Lower  Wharf,  as  it 
was  called,  in  Providence. 

The  next  day  Ormsbee  took  his  new  inven¬ 
tion  to  Pawtucket  to  show  his  friends  there 
what  he  had  accomplished.  A  couple  of  days 
later  he  returned  to  Providence,  and  after 
a  few  days  of  experimentation  up  and  down 
the  river,  he  dismantled  the  boat  and  re¬ 
turned  it  and  the  coils  to  their  owners.  He 
wanted  to  continue  his  experiments,  but 
having  no  money,  he  was  forced  to  give 
them  up.  He  didn’t  give  up  his  idea,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  spare  time  built  a  miniature 
boat,  about  four  feet  long,  with  two  wheels 
on  each  side,  which  were  operated  by  hand. 
This  model  mysteriously  disappeared  and 
was  never  recovered.  The  date  of  Ormsbee’s 
building  of  his  steamboat  is  not  definitely 
fixed,  but  is  placed  between  1794  and  1796. 

While  the  original  steamboat  was  still 
intact,  a  stranger  who  said  he  was  Daniel 


French,  from  Connecticut,  approached  Da¬ 
vid  Wilkinson  and  asked  to  see  the  boat.  He 
spent  several  days  examining  it  carefully 
and  then  disappeared.  Some  three  or  four 
years  later,  Colonel  John  Stevens,  of  Ho¬ 
boken,  built  a  boat  to  use  steam  power,  and 
Robert  Fulton  was  doing  likewise.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  having  occasion  to  visit  the 
Stevens  and  Fulton  shops,  found  Fulton 
working  along  lines  almost  identical  with 
those  followed  by  Ormsbee.  A  number  of 
years  later,  on  the  train  between  Utica  and 
Albany,  Mr.  Wilkinson  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  an  old  gentleman  who  was 
well  posted  on  steam  power.  While  dis¬ 
cussing  boats,  Mr.  Wilkinson  remarked  that 
he  hadn’t  much  use  for  Fulton  as  an  inven* 
tor,  but  considered  him  a  collector  of  other 
people’s  ideas.  To  this  his  fellow  passenger 
replied,  “I  always  said  the  same  thing, 
and  Fulton  would  never  have  succeeded  if  he 
hadn’t  had  that  man,  David  French,  to  help 
him.”  He  further  volunteered  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  Fulton  kept  French  locked  up 
for  about  six  months  making  drawings  for 
him.  This,  then,  may  explain  what  became 
of  Ormsbee’s  model,  and  justifies  amply  the 
conviction  that  to  Elijah  Ormsbee,  and  not 
Fulton,  belongs  credit  for  the  first  steam¬ 
boat.  Fulton  prospered,  and  Ormsbee  got 
nothing. 

Ormsbee  built  the  first  power  driven 
loom.  John  Thorpe  also  invented  a  loom 
later,  but  both  were  supplanted  by  a  Scotch 
invention,  and  again  the  pioneers  profited 
nothing.  After  these  unproductive  expe¬ 
riences,  Ormsbee  invented  a  mortising  and 
tenon  machine  for  making  window  sash,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  machines  for  his  trade, 
which  he  kept  under  lock  and  key  strictly 
for  his  own  use.  This  business  brought  him 
fair  success  and  enabled  him  to  build  a 
home  at  the  corner  of  South  Main  and 
Wickenden  Streets.  His  shop  on  Bridge 
Street  was  swept  away  by  the  gale  of  1815, 
with  all  its  tools,  drawings,  and  other  con¬ 
tents. 

A  contemporary  of  Ormsbee’s,  David 
Grieve,  also  built  a  boat  propelled  by  a 
screw  made  of  lead  which  was  driven  by 
horses  who  worked  a  treadmill,  although 
boys  sometimes  provided  the  motive  power. 
This  boat,  called  the  “Experiment,”  once 
took  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  on  a  St. 
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John’s  Day  excursion  to  Pawtuxet,  in  1809, 
but  a  thunder  squall  drove  it  ashore  on 
the  east  shore  during  the  return  trip,  forc¬ 
ing  the  passengers  to  walk  home.  Grieve’s 
creditors  sold  the  boat  to  Boston  merchants, 
and  while  being  towed  to  Boston  it  was 


dashed  against  the  side  of  the  towing  boat 
and  demolished,  thus  ending  the  career 
of  “The  Experiment.”  This  also  ends  the 
story  of  two  Rhode  Island  geniuses  who 
gained  neither  money  nor  lasting  fame, 
both  of  which  they  so  richly  deserved. 


THE  ARCADE 


The  city  of  Providence  as  we  know  it 
today,  presents  an  interesting  study  in 
contrasts.  In  the  very  midst  of  historic 
sites  that  still  seem  to  breathe  the  air  of 
centuries  gone  by,  rise  towering  structures 
of  steel  and  stone  that  majestically  dwarf 
their  humble  but  honored  companions. 
Everywhere  about  the  city  the  rat-tat  of 
riveting  gun  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  a 
steam-shovel  remind  us  that  a  continual 
transformation  is  taking  place.  A  modern 
and  magnificent  Court  House  rises  just  south 
of  College  Hill,  completely  overshadowing 
that  row  of  picturesque  old  buildings  along 
South  Main  Street,  places  rich  in  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  Rhode  Island  history,  where  some 
of  the  great  industries  of  this  community 
had  their  birth.  There  is  one  century-old 
building  that  seems  to  withstand  the  ruth¬ 
less  hand  of  time.  Located  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  business  district  of  the  city, 
the  Arcade  seems  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
and  justify  its  existence  almost  at  the  very 
foot  of  giant  sky-scrapers. 

Years  ago  the  Arcade  was  the  show- 
place  of  Providence — loved  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  boasted  of  by  the  citizens,  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  strangers.  At  the  time  of  its  erec¬ 
tion  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  there 
was  scarcely  a  shop  or  business  place  of 
any  kind  in  its  vicinity  on  Westminster 
Street.  The  business  section  of  the  town 
was  then  on  South  Water  Street  and  North 
and  South  Main  Streets,  and  was  known  as 
Cheapside.  The  Arcade  is  said  to  have  been 


inspired  by  the  Madaleine  of  Napoleon  in 
Paris,  and  at  the  time  it  was  built  several 
others  were  erected  in  this  country.  The 
Providence  Arcade  is  said  to  be  the  only 
one  remaining.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
granite,  and  runs  from  Westminster  to 
Weybosset  Streets. 

Each  of  the  columns  weighs .  thirteen 
tons,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  they  are 
the  largest  in  America.  It  is  still  boasted 
that  one  of  them  was  blasted  out  of  the 
Bear  Rock  Ledge  on  the  borders  of  the  town 
of  Johnston,  and  completed  by  the  work¬ 
men  in  thirty  days.  James  Olney  agreed  to 
haul  the  monoliths  to  Providence,  and,  after 
constructing  a  special  low  gear,  and 
strengthening  the  bridge  at  Olneyville,  he 
guided  fifteen  yoke  of  oxen,  drawing  their 
burden  of  twelve  tons,  through  the  woods. 
One  column  was  broken  in  the  moving, 
and  after  replacing  it  and  getting  the 
twelve  others  in  place,  the  contractor  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  practically  ruined. 
The  broken  column  now  stands  on  the 
Field  lot  in  the  old  North  Burying  Ground. 

When  six  of  these  pillars  had  been  left 
near  the  Weybosset  Street  Bridge,  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Arcade,  Russell  Warren  and 
James  Bucklin,  assisted  in  placing  them. 
Major  Bucklin  was  in  charge  of  the  setting 
of  each  one.  This  task  was  completed  in  a 
single  day.  One  man  only  was  hurt  when  the 
building  was  constructed,  and  during  the 
actual  time  the  work  was  carried  on,  one 
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man  was  killed.  The  Arcade  cost  $145,000. 
The  east  half  was  owned  by  Cyrus  Butler, 
the  west  half,  by  the  Arcade  Corporation. 
Someone  remarked  at  the  time  of  its  erec¬ 
tion  that  “it  was  built  on  ground  before 
then  occupied  by  a  nest  of  combustible 
sheds.”  The  news  of  the  day  referred  to  it  as 
“a  monument  to  the  energy,  good  taste,  skill 
and  courage  of  its  constructors,  of  which 
their  descendants,  and  our  city  may  well  be 
proud.” 

The  fashionable  folk  of  Providence  were 
delighted  with  the  fine  things  found  in  the 
Arcade  displays — forerunners  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  department  stores  —  and  a  millinery 
shop  most  often  visited  was  that  of  the 
“Three  Sisters.”  These  sisters  were  devoted 
members  of  St.  John’s  Church,  and  greatly 
respected  in  Providence.  The  story  is  told 
of  a  member  of  that  church  who  returned 
her  bonnet  to  the  milliners,  asking  that  the 
bow  on  it  be  changed  “to  the  congregation 
side,”  as  its  beauty  was  wasted  on  a  blank 
wall. 

At  the  time  of  the  September  Gale  the 
milliners  were  hastening  with  a  brother, 
who  was  very  ill,  from  their  home  on 
Mathewson  and  Weybosset  Streets.  The 
carriage  in  which  they  were  taking  him  out 
of  the  reach  of  a  rapidly  rising  tide  was 
overturned,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  was  rescued  from  the  water.  A 
neighbor,  on  her  return  home  after  the 
flood  had  subsided,  complained  that  her 
parlor  rug  was  ruined  with  dead  fish  and 
slime,  and  that  she  found  a  “little  dead 
swine”  on  the  top  of  her  piano. 


The  three  sisters,  as  age  was  creeping  on, 
sold  their  shop  in  the  Arcade  and  moved  to 
a  rose-covered  cottage  in  the  country,  where, 
familiarly  called  Aunt  Ria  and  Aunt  Patty, 
they  were  the  fairy  god-mothers  of  the 
community.  Many  a  child  climbed  the  hair¬ 
cloth  sofa,  examined  the  precious  knick- 
knacks  on  the  what-not,  and  sat  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  living  room,  while  marvellous 
doll’s  clothes  were  designed  from  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  bright-colored  silk  scraps. 

“Aunt  Patty  was  very  lame — a  misstep  on 
the  stairs  had  caused  this — so  that  she  sel¬ 
dom  went  farther  than  her  own  garden.  She 
was  a  dear,  familiar  figure  to  the  villagers, 
seated  on  her  little  green  wooden  stool, 
weeding,  or  leaning  on  her  cane  to  examine 
some  new  blossoms,  while  the  winds  played 
with  her  soft  white  curls,  on  either  side  of 
her  sweet  old  face  ....  Beneath  the  front 
steps  dwelt  a  toad,  which  was  very  tame,  and 
sat  blinking  in  the  sun  while  some  child  fed 
it  with  rosebugs  ....  At  last,  growing 
too  feeble  to  keep  house  longer,  the  beloved 
milliners  moved  again  to  town.” 

So  you  see  that  when  the  historic  land¬ 
marks  of  our  city  make  way  for  modern 
progress  and  twentieth  century  ideas  of 
beauty  and  efficiency,  we  gradually  erase 
from  our  minds  happy  memories  of  some 
face,  figure  or  event  of  the  past.  There  is 
probably  an  interesting  romance  threaded 
in  the  true  history  of  the  old  Arcade.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  business  projects,  thousands  of 
clerks,  and  millions  of  eager  shoppers  have 
come  and  gone  during  the  century  of  its 
existence. 


MOSES  BROWN 


Throughout  the  records  of  Rhode  Island 
history  we  see  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  name  of  Brown.  Then,  as  now,  there 
were  many  Browns,  but  standing  high 


among  the  bearers  of  the  name  we  find  one 
called  Moses.  With  all  due  respect,  Moses 
Brown  may  properly  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  unique  characters  of  his  time.  His 
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long  and  useful  career  began  in  Providence, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  1738,  and  con¬ 
tinued  right  up  to  his  death,  but  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  short  of  his  98th  birthday, 
on  September  6th,  1836.  He  was  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  James  and  Hope  Brown,  direct 
descendants  of  Roger  Williams’  colleague, 
Dr.  Chad  Brown.  The  life  of  Moses  Brown 
covered  nearly  half  of  the  existence  of  the 
Colony  and  State.  He  outlived  not  only  his 
three  brothers,  Nicholas,  Joseph  and  John, 
but  his  three  wives,  his  children  and  grand¬ 
children  as  well. 

When  Moses  was  13  years  old  his  father 
died  and  the  boy  went  to  live  with  his  uncle, 
Obadiah,  whose  daughter  Anna  became  his 
first  wife,  in  1764.  In  his  uncle’s  will  he 
shared  equally  with  Obadiah’s  children  in 
the  considerable  estate  and  his  marriage 
added  his  wife’s  share  to  this  sum.  Of  his 
three  children,  one  daughter  died  in  in¬ 
fancy;  another,  Sarah,  married  William 
Almy  in  1794;  and  his  only  son,  Obadiah, 
died  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  52. 

Born  a  Baptist,  Moses  continued  in  this 
faith  until  the  year  following  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Anna.  A  religious  impression 
gained  at  this  time  caused  him  to  become  a 
Quaker.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  his  36th  year  and  his  after  life  is  notable 
for  the  strictness  with  which  he  adhered  to 
its  tenets.  He  was  an  ardent  Abolitionist 
and  the  founder  of  the  first  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  Of  his  own  volition  he  freed  all 
of  his  own  slaves  and,  in  the  deed  filed  with 
the  Probate  Court,  urged  them  to  build  lives 
of  economy,  sobriety  and  honest  labor.  He 
offered  them  all  remunerative  employment, 
giving  to  those  who  had  no  useful  trade,  the 
free  use  of  an  acre  of  land.  It  is  recorded 
that  he  never  lost  track  of  his  former  slaves, 
and  was  always  ready  with  substantial  aid 
when  needed.  Although  a  confirmed  pa¬ 
cifist  and  objector  to  war,  Moses  Brown  was 
first  of  all  a  patriot.  Love  of  country  came 
before  his  religious  scruples,  and  his  re¬ 
sources  were  offered  freely  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  During  the  two  wars,  he  aided  dis¬ 
tressed  non-combatants  and  obtained  leni¬ 
ency  for  those  whose  belief  forbade  them 
to  bear  arms. 

The  cotton  industry  of  America  owes  its 
existence  to  Moses  Brown.  He  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  subject.  At  this  time  cloth 


woven  in  this  country  had  cotton  only  for 
the  weft,  for,  it  being  impossible  to  twist 
cotton  to  the  strength  necessary  for  the 
warp,  linen  was  used.  In  England,  Ark¬ 
wright  had  perfected  a  cotton  spinning 
process  which  was  so  closely  guarded  that 
all  attempts  to  introduce  it  here  had  failed. 
When  Samuel  Slater  came  to  America, 
Brown  invited  him  to  come  to  Providence. 
Slater,  now  called  “The  father  of  American 
cotton  manufactures,”  convinced  Brown  of 
his  ability  to  duplicate  from  memory  the 
Arkwright  machines.  A  partnership  was 
formed  with  Moses  Brown’s  son,  Obadiah, 
William  Almy  and  Samuel  Slater,  and  with 
the  financial  backing  of  Moses,  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  those  famous  mechanics,  David 
and  William  Wilkinson,  America’s  first  cot¬ 
ton  mill  was  established  at  Pawtucket.  This 
was  in  1792,  and  the  partnership  continued 
for  30  years.  The  product  was  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  English  cloth,  and  al¬ 
though  England  tried  hard  to  break  down 
the  new  industry  by  shipping  cloth  into  the 
country  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  intervened,  and  American  cot¬ 
ton  manufacturing  prospered. 

Moses  Brown  was  very  proficient  in 
mathematics  and,  like  Washington,  was  an 
expert  surveyor.  Together  with  his  close 
friend,  Stephen  Hopkins,  he  assisted  Joseph 
Brown  in  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  in 
1769.  Joseph  Brown  spent  $500  on  this  ob¬ 
servation,  which  was  accomplished  so  ac¬ 
curately  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  The  spot  where  it  was 
made  is  now  called  Transit  Street.  Moses 
Brown  was  for  several  terms  a  most  useful 
member  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
served  on  many  important  committees,  one 
of  which  settled  the  long  disputed  boundary 
between  this  State  and  Massachusetts.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  stinging  protest  against  the 
Stamp  Act. 

Next  to  the  development  of  cotton  manu¬ 
facture,  Moses  Brown  was  probably  most 
interested  in  education.  He  was  appointed, 
with  three  others,  by  the  town  of  Providence, 
in  1767,  to  draft  the  first  ordinance  to  obtain 
free  schools.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
Rhode  Island  College,  now  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  only  his  membership  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  prevented  him  from  being  one  of  its 
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charter  members.  When  Newport,  Warren, 
Greenwich  and  Providence  were  competing 
for  this  institution,  Moses  Brown  and 
Stephen  Hopkins,  by  their  eloquence  and 
convincing  arguments,  aided  by  offers  of 
liberal  endowment,  obtained  the  College  for 
Providence,  and  it  was  moved  here  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  9th,  1770.  Brown’s  first  donation  was 
$1,000,  and  a  collection  of  books.  His  in¬ 
terest  continued  until  his  death. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  Society  of 
Friends  sought  to  establish  a  school.  In 
1780,  Moses  Brown  gave  $575  to  the  fund, 
and  through  his  energetic  efforts  the  school 
was  opened  in  1784,  in  a  little  upper  room 
of  the  old  meeting  house  at  Portsmouth. 
His  son,  Obadiah,  was  one  of  the  first  pu¬ 
pils.  The  school  suffered  sadly  for  want  of 
funds  and  finally  was  forced  to  suspend 
after  four  years.  Moses  Brown  was  Treasurer 
and  never  gave  up  his  determination  to 
establish  the  school  on  a  permanent  basis. 
He  got  together  every  scrap  of  school  prop¬ 
erty.  He  invested  profitably  and  in  1814 
offered  to  donate  to  the  school  its  present 
site  of  43  acres,  a  part  of  his  farm.  The 
school  estate  had  grown  to  $9,300,  and 
Brown  started  another  vigorous  campaign, 
which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  the  first 
school  building,  on  January  1st,  1819. 

The  school  was  conducted  on  strict 
Quaker  lines,  and  the  details  of  its  develop¬ 


ment  make  a  fascinating  story.  The  school 
prospered,  although  wars  and  adverse  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  brought  occasional  setbacks. 
Moses  Brown  was  always  on  hand  with  ma¬ 
terial  aid,  when  needed;  and  the  will  of  his 
son,  Obadiah,  who  died  in  1822,  included  a 
gift  of  $100,000,  the  largest  donation  for 
school  purposes  in  the  country,  up  to  that 
time.  The  school  was  variously  known  as 
“Friend’s  School,”  “Providence  School,” 
and  other  names.  It  was  given  its  first  of¬ 
ficial  name,  “Moses  Brown  School”,  in 
honor  of  its  greatest  benefactor,  in  1904. 
The  old  University  School  and  the  famous 
Mowry  &  Goff  School  were  eventually  ab¬ 
sorbed,  resulting  in  the  fine,  modern  institu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  city  is  justly  proud. 

Other  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Moses  Brown  which  come  to  mind  are:  the 
founding  of  the  Providence  Athenaeum  Li¬ 
brary,  of  which  he  held  share  No.  1;  The 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  in 
Rhode  Island;  the  Rhode  Island  Bible  So- 
city;  the  Rhode  Island  Peace  Society.  He 
was  also  a  founder  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society,  to  whose  archives  he 
contributed  a  vast  quantity  of  valuable 
letters  which  are  today  the  source  of  much 
interesting  data.  The  accomplishments  of 
this  great  man  were  many  and  varied,  and 
no  honor  we  may  do  him  can  approach  the 
eloquent  testimony  of  his  deeds. 


’TWAS  CHRISTMAS  EYE 


IT  was  the  night  before  Christmas,  about 
125  years  ago,  and  the  Old  Pidge  Tav¬ 
ern  (still  standing  on  North  Main  Street  in 
Pawtucket)  was  blanketed  with  snow,  silent 
and  almost  dark.  It  was  growing  late,  and 
the  innkeeper  and  his  wife  were  snuffing  out 
the  lights,  one  by  one.  The  wind  whistled 
and  whipped  around  the  corners,  the  shut¬ 
ters  rattled,  and  the  old  house  seemed  to 
shake  with  the  sudden  gusts  that  drove 
against  it. 


The  innkeeper  carried  two  logs  over  to 
the  fire  and  dropped  them  into  the  great 
fireplace.  “Better  put  two  on  tonight,”  he 
said  to  his  wife. 

“I  think  we  ought  to  stay  up  a  while 
longer,”  she  said  to  him.  She  had  placed  the 
lighted  candle,  which  was  to  light  them 
upstairs,  on  the  table,  and  there  it  was 
going  to  stay  if  her  husband,  as  she  hoped, 
would  agree  with  her. 
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“Why?”  he  asked. 

“Because  I  have  a  feeling,”  she  said 
slowly,  “that  somebody  is  going  to  come.” 
“Who?” 

“Why,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  But  this  is 
Christmas  Eve.  I  think  we  ought  to  wait  up. 
Besides,  that  coach  from  New  London  hasn’t 
come  in.” 

“No,”  said  the  innkeeper,  “and  it’s  not 
going  to.” 

“But  how  do  you  know?” 

“They  wouldn’t  come  through  on  a  night 
like  this.  I’m  going  to  bed.”  He  started 
toward  the  stairway,  but  waited  for  his  wife 
to  pick  up  the  candle. 

She  sighed.  “It’s  Christmas  Eve,”  she 
said,  “and  here  we  are  all  alone.  I  wish 
we  had  some  company — even  John  and 
Martha.” 

“Relatives,”  he  grumbled.  “A  fine  propo¬ 
sition  this  tavern  would  be  if  we  kept  enter¬ 
taining  relatives  all  the  time.”  He  was  still 
waiting  for  her  to  pick  up  the  candle  and  go 
upstairs. 

“I  didn’t  say  ‘all  the  time.’  I  just  said 
for  ‘Christmas  Eve.’  This  is  Christmas  Eve, 
Joseph.  You  don’t  seem  to  know  it.” 

“I  guess  I  do  know  it.  It’s  the  night  that 
everybody  has  some  place  to  go  but  here. 
I’m  going  to  bed,  right  now.”  But  still  he 
waited  for  his  wife  to  pick  up  the  candle. 
She  had  done  this  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
perhaps  the  innkeeper  would  never  be  able 
to  get  upstairs  at  all  if  she  didn’t  lead  the 
way  with  the  candle. 

Finally,  with  another  sigh,  she  picked  up 
the  candle,  and  reluctantly  started  for  the 
stairs.  The  shadows  moved  like  specters 
across  the  dark  walnut  panellings,  and  the 
creak  and  echo  of  the  stairs  accompanied 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  so  that  the  dark 
upstairs  was  more  silent,  cold  and  lonely 
than  ever  before. 

“Listen,  Joseph!”  She  stopped  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  the  stairway.  “Sh !  Listen !  ” 

Joseph  stopped  to  listen,  but  was  so  sure 
he  would  hear  nothing  that  he  paused  only 
for  the  barest  instant. 

“But  wait,”  said  his  wife,  as  he  began  to 
ascend  again.  “Don’t  you  hear?” 

“ What  do  I  hear?  I  never  saw  you  take 
on  like  this.  People  aren’t  going  to  come 
just  because  you  think  you  hear  ’em.”  But 
at  this  point  he  stopped.  As  sure  as  he  was 


alive  and  on  his  way  to  bed,  a  coach  was 
coming.  He  could  hear  the  thud  of  hoof- 
beats  on  the  snowy  ground,  and  the  rumble 
and  grind  of  wheels. 

“A  coach!”  he  exclaimed.  Before  he 
could  get  to  the  door,  someone  had  already 
alighted,  and  was  pounding  on  its  great  oak 
expanse  and  calling  “Ho!  In  there!” 

“I  told  you  someone  was  going  to  come,” 
said  the  wife  joyfully,  hurrying  down  the 
stairs  behind  her  husband.  “We’ll  hurry 
and  light  some  candles.” 

The  innkeeper  unlatched  the  door  and  it 
was  fairly  blown  open.  A  flurry  of  snow 
blew  into  the  room  with  the  entrance  of  the 
guests,  and  the  coachman  addressed  the  inn¬ 
keeper  by  name,  saying  he  was  going  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  stable. 

“Four  of  us,”  said  the  first  guest.  “Can 
you  put  us  up?” 

“Always,”  said  the  innkeeper,  who  could 
be  cordial  at  the  prospects  of  guests  and 
their  fees.  “I’m  surprised  you’ve  come  on 
from  New  London  tonight.” 

The  other  guests  were  now  in.  There 
were  two  men  and  a  woman  who  had  a 
sleeping  child  in  her  arms.  The  innkeeper’s 
wife  came  up  at  this  moment  and  urged  the 
young  woman  to  sit  down  in  the  settle  by 
the  great  fireplace. 

“We  wanted  to  be  in  Boston  tomorrow 
for  Christmas,”  said  the  guest. 

The  innkeeper  shook  his  head.  “If  this 
keeps  up,  which  it  will,  you’re  going  to 
spend  Christmas  right  here  in  Pawtucket, 
in  this  very  room.  If  we  aren’t  snowed  in 
here  by  midnight,  I’ve  lived  fifty  years  for 
nothing.” 

The  young  woman  turned  to  her  husband 
beside  her  as  she  heard  these  words.  “Do 
you  think  we’ll  be  snowed  in,  Dave?”  she 
asked.  He  nodded  his  head. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do?”  she  asked  in 
dismay.  “This  is  the  first  time  in  four  years 
we’ve  been  able  to  get  away,  and  everybody 
is  so  anxious  to  see  little  Davy,  and  he’s 
been  looking  forward  to  this  for  weeks  and 
weeks.” 

“We’ll  have  to  disappoint  them,  I  guess. 
Too  bad,  but  I  don’t  see  anything  that  can 
be  done.” 

She  sat  silent  a  moment,  then  said :  “Mr. 
Landlord.” 

“Yes,  madam.”  He  turned  solicitously 
towards  her. 
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“Are  you  sure  we  won’t  be  able  to  make 
Boston  tomorrow?” 

“As  sure  as  I’ve  been  called  Joseph  for 
fifty  years,”  he  replied.  “Too  bad  for  you, 
young  Mistress.”  He  looked  at  the  large 
bundle  she  had  in  her  arms,  and  suddenly 
became  interested.  As  he  looked,  she  loos¬ 
ened  the  blanket  about  her  child,  for  the 
warmth  of  the  fire  was  beginning  to  pene¬ 
trate. 

“Boy  or  girl?”  he  asked,  with  respectful 
curiosity. 

“Boy,”  she  told  him  proudly.  He’s 
asleep.” 

The  landlord  bent  over  him.  “Stout 
young  fella,  isn’t  he?  Just  about  old  enough 
to  know  about  Santa  Claus.” 

“Oh,  more  than  that,”  asserted  the 
mother.  “He’s  known  about  Santa  Claus 
for  two  years.  He’s  been  looking  forward 
to  Christmas  at  his  grandmother’s  in  Boston 
for  the  last  month.  This  storm  is  so 
wicked.” 

The  landlord  thought  a  moment,  then, 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  bright  idea,  said: 
“You  go  up  and  put  the  little  boy  to  bed, 
and  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning,  he’ll 
have  his  Christmas.” 

The  husband  looked  at  him  skeptically. 
“How?”  he  asked. 

“Easy,”  said  the  innkeeper.  “What  say 
you?” 

“It’s  a  fine  thought,”  said  the  husband, 
“but  it  looks  rather  impossible.” 

“Nothing,”  he  said  pompously,  “is  im¬ 
possible.  We  can’t  have  a  child  in  here 
Christmas,  without  a  tree  and  decorations 
and  a  whole  party  for  him.  Just  you  wait.” 
And  so  saying,  he  went  out  of  the  room  for 
a  minute  and  came  back  clothed  in  a  great¬ 
coat,  a  heavy  woolen  cap,  a  large  scarf  that 
was  more  like  a  shawl,  and  a  pair  of  buck¬ 
skin  boots.  In  his  hand  he  carried  an  axe. 

“Joseph,”  asked  his  wife,  “what  are  you 
going  to  do?” 

“Get  a  Christmas  tree,”  he  said,  and  was 
out  of  the  door  before  she  could  recover 
from  her  surprise. 

The  innkeeper’s  good  wife  now  told  the 
guests  that  she  would  soon  have  their  rooms 
ready.  Presently  the  little  boy  was  put 
to  bed,  and  then  the  guests  gathered  around 
the  fire  where  the  good  wife  served  them 
with  brandy. 


In  about  half  an  hour  the  innkeeper  re¬ 
turned  with  a  small  fir  tree,  which  he  laid 
on  the  floor  only  long  enough  to  remove  his 
heavy  outer  clothes. 

“Now,  Libby,”  he  said  to  his  wife — this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  called  her  by  name 
since  she  could  remember — “Now,  Libby, 
you  go  upstairs  and  get  a  sheet  for  us  to  put 
around  the  bottom  of  this,  and  I’ll  have  a 
brace  made  for  it  in  a  minute.” 

Libby  hurried  away,  almost  flabbergasted 
at  this  conduct  in  her  husband.  But  she  was 
inexpressibly  happy.  He  had  not  been  so 
cheerful  in  years.  She  had  paused  to  won¬ 
der  if  he  would  begrudge  the  coming  of 
these  guests  at  this  time  of  night.  Begrudge 
them!  She  had  never  seen  him  give  anyone 
a  truer  welcome  in  her  life.  She  wondered 
how  much  he  was  going  to  charge  them.  He 
was  always  proud  of  his  ability  to  judge 
the  wealth  of  his  guests,  and  he  made  them 
pay  accordingly. 

She  returned  with  the  sheet,  and  found 
him  busy  with  a  knife,  fashioning  two  pieces 
of  wood  so  that  they  would  fit  crosswise  and 
support  the  tree. 

“Now,  Libby,”  he  said,  “we’ve  got  to 
have  some  decorations  for  the  tree.  Go  in 
the  tap-room  and  get  some  little  liqueur- 
glasses,  and — what’s  become  of  that  silvery 
ribbon  you  used  to  have  on  a  dress?  We’ll 
tangle  that  up  on  the  tree,  and  get  some 
feathers,  or  cotton,  or  something  for  snow, 
and  we’ve  got  to  have  a  star  up  there.  I  can 
cut  it  out  of  that  new  tin  we  got  for  the 
kitchen.  ...” 

With  whatever  he  suggested,  his  wife  was 
quick  to  comply.  The  guests  sat  around, 
offering  to  help,  but  he  would  have  none  of 
it.  “Not  a  word,”  he  would  say.  “This  is 
my  party.  Libby,  get  them  some  more 
brandy.  They  need  warmth.  It’s  a  cold 
night  out.” 

By  midnight,  as  the  landlord  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  they  were  snowed  in,  but  the  tree 
was  all  in  readiness. 

“Now,”  said  the  innkeeper,  proudly, 
“we’ll  put  the  presents  around.”  The  mother 
and  father  of  the  little  boy  went  to  their 
luggage,  which  had  not  yet  been  carried 
upstairs,  and  took  from  it  all  the  presents 
which  they  had  been  hiding  so  that  Santa 
Claus  could  get  the  credit  for  their  delivery. 
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And  when  all  the  presents  were  set  around, 
the  innkeeper  said,  “I’ll  give  him  my  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  morning.” 

On  Christmas  morning,  when  the  child 
came  downstairs  and  found  the  tree  and  all 
his  presents,  he  shouted  with  joy  as  only  a 
five-year  old  can.  The  inn-keeper  entered 
presently  with  a  little  dog,  and  gave  it  to 
him.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  who  was  more 
overjoyed,  the  little  boy  or  the  innkeeper’s 
wife.” 


The  guests  stayed  two  days,  and  when  at 
last  the  time  arrived  for  them  to  leave,  the 
oldest  guest,  who  was  the  child’s  uncle,  went 
to  the  innkeeper  to  settle  his  bill. 

“Not  a  penny  of  it,”  the  innkeeper  said 
brusquely.  “The  party  was  mine.”  And  he 
firmly  refused,  against  all  protests  of  his 
guests.  And  when  they  left,  the  innkeeper’s 
wife  kissed  the  little  boy  good-bye,  and  put 
her  arm  in  Joseph’s  as  she  watched  them  get 
into  the  coach  and  set  off  to  the  north. 


THOMAS  SMITH  WEBB 


A  recent  estimate  placed  the  number 
.  of  persons  of  voting  age  in  this  country 
at  68,000,000.  If  that  figure  is  reasonably 
accurate,  then  it  can  be  said  that  nearly  half 
of  the  persons  of  voting  age  belong  to  one  or 
more  fraternities.  With  nearly  half  of  our 
adult  men  and  women  belonging  to  organ¬ 
izations  which  teach  and  practice  helpful¬ 
ness  to  others,  we  might  assume  that  these 
people  and  these  organizations  must  ac¬ 
complish  no  little  good.  The  assumption 
would  be  correct,  but  conservative.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  fraternities  on  American  life  to¬ 
day  and  the  amount  of  good  they  do  are 
incalculable. 

Conspicuous  among  these  is  the  great  and 
honored  craft  of  Freemasons,  of  whom,  in 
the  United  States,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  alone,  there  are  close  to  three  and  a 
quarter  millions.  They  unanimously  ac¬ 
claim  as  the  brightest  star  in  the  Masonic 
firmament,  that  illustrious  Rhode  Islander, 
Thomas  Smith  Webb,  the  founder  of  the 
American  system  of  Chapter  and  Encamp¬ 


ment  Masonry,  who  developed  the  ritual¬ 
istic  and  ceremonial  forms  now  universally 
employed. 

Thomas  Smith  Webb  was  born  in  Boston, 
of  English  parents,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1771;  he  was  named  after  an  uncle  of  his 
mother’s,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  who  was 
the  first  minister  in  Portland,  Maine.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  because  of  his  keen  interest  in,  and 
special  aptitude  for,  the  ancient  classics  and 
higher  branches  of  knowledge,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Grammar  School  to  the  Latin 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  at  the  age 
of  15. 

He  immediately  started  to  learn  the 
printer’s  trade  at  which  he  worked  after  his 
removal  to  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  At 
Keene,  Webb,  then  in  his  20th  year,  entered 
Freemasonry,  for  which  he  was  later  to  ac¬ 
complish  so  much,  receiving  his  first  de¬ 
gree  in  Rising  Sun  Lodge  on  December 
24th,  1790. 
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An  unsuccessful  business  venture  in 
Keene  was  followed  by  his  establishing  a 
paper  staining  factory,  in  Albany,  New 
York,  which  he  operated  successfully  until 
the  early  part  of  1799,  when  he  came  to 
Providence  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
wall  paper.  This  business  he  sold  in  order 
to  become  the  managing  head  of  the  Hope 
Manufacturing  Company,  in  which  he  had 
purchased  a  large  interest.  Here  again  he 
prospered,  and  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  he  played  a  large  part  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Rhode  Island’s  cotton  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry. 

On  September  12th,  1797,  while  still  in 
Albany,  Thomas  Smith  Webb  made  his  first 
bid  for  fame  as  a  Masonic  ritualist  and 
authority  by  publishing  “The  Freemason’s 
Monitor,  or  Illustrations  of  Masonry”.  This 
small  volume,  now  exceedingly  rare,  was  in 
two  parts,  the  second  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  “The  Ineffable  Degrees  of  Masonry” 
and  his  own  original  Masonic  songs;  the 
“Master’s  Song”,  “Senior  Warden’s  Song”, 
“Junior  Warden’s  Song”  and  the  “Senior 
Warden’s  Toast”.  Webb  published  succes¬ 
sively  enlarged  and  improved  editions  of 
this  work  in  1802,  1805,  1808,  1816  and 
1818,  and  there  have  been  numerous  edi¬ 
tions  since  the  author’s  death.  The  work  is 
to-day  regarded  as  the  standard  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  it  treats. 

Webb  was  given  a  warm  welcome  by  the 
Masons  of  Providence,  then  a  bustling  com¬ 
munity  of  7500  people,  and  he  accepted  the 
invitation  to  affiliate  with  St.  John’s  Lodge, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  in  the 
State,  signing  its  By-laws  in  February,  1801. 
Immediately  he  began  to  make  Masonic 
history  by  instituting  a  Lodge  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  with  himself  as  principal  instructor. 
In  June,  1802,  Webb  was  elected  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  as  Junior  Grand  Warden  and 
a  year  later  was  elected  Senior  Grand 
Warden.  He  became  Grand  Master  in  1813, 
was  re-elected  in  1814,  but  declined  another 
term  in  1815. 

Thomas  Smith  Webb  framed  the  present 
system  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  following 
his  election  in  1801  to  the  office  of  High 
Priest  of  Providence  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  forming  of  the 
first  Grand  Chapter  in  1798,  and  was  elected 


Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter 
of  Rhode  Island  in  1803,  and  continued  to 
serve  until  1815  when  he  removed  to 
Boston. 

Webb’s  cherished  ambition  was  to  form  a 
General  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  for  the  government  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  and  Subordinate  Chapters 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  October, 
1797,  he  presided  over  a  Convention  of 
Committees  for  this  purpose,  at  Boston.  The 
first  General  Grand  Chapter  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in 
September,  1798,  and  adjourned  to  meet 
again  in  Providence  in  January,  1799.  At 
this  meeting  a  new  constitution,  presented 
by  Webb,  was  adopted.  At  the  third  meeting 
held  in  1806,  Webb  was  elected  General 
Grand  King,  succeeding  to  General  High 
Priest  at  the  fourth  meeting  in  1816  and 
continuing  until  his  death  in  1819. 

During  this  same  period,  the  untiring 
Masonic  zeal  of  Thomas  Smith  Webb  accom¬ 
plished  the  formation  on  August  23rd,  1802, 
of  St.  John’s  Encampment  No.  1  of  Knights 
Templar — now  known  as  St.  John’s  Com¬ 
mandery — in  Providence,  the  ranking  body 
of  all  the  Templar  organizations  of 
America.  Webb  provided  the  ritual  and 
ceremonial  of  the  Templar  Orders  and  was 
made  the  first  Eminent  Commander,  be¬ 
ing  re-elected  annually  until  December  5th, 
1814,  when  he  declined  re-election. 

Then  came  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  organ¬ 
ized  by  Webb  in  1805,  and  headed  by  him 
until  he  voluntarily  retired  in  1817.  The 
achievement  which  has  been  declared  the 
crowning  glory  of  Webb’s  Masonic  work — 
The  Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Temp¬ 
lars  of  the  United  States — came  into  being 
in  1816,  in  New  York  City,  with  Webb  as 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  the  office  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1819.  St.  John’s 
Commandery  has  as  one  of  its  most  care¬ 
fully  guarded  possessions  the  original  draft 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Encamp¬ 
ment,  with  all  of  the  changes,  additions  and 
interlineations  in  Webb’s  own  handwriting. 

The  Masons  of  Rhode  Island  may  well  be 
proud  of  their  association  with  this  re¬ 
markably  able  organizer  and  keen  minded 
ritualist.  This  pride  has  been  expressed  in 
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the  Thomas  Smith  Webb  Commandery  of 
Providence;  the  Webb  Council,  No.  3, 
Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Warren;  the 
Thomas  Smith  Webb  Lodge  of  Providence; 
and  the  recently  instituted  Thomas  Smith 
Webb  Chapter  of  Providence,  now  meeting 
under  dispensation  and  soon  to  receive  its 
charter. 

Thomas  Smith  Webb’s  death  came  sud¬ 
denly,  at  the  early  age  of  48,  while  he  was 
on  a  business  trip  to  Cleveland.  His  body 
was  first  buried  in  Cleveland,  being  later 
sent  to  Providence,  in  accordance  with  his 
wish  that  he  be  laid  beside  his  first  wife  in 
his  tomb  in  West  Burial  Ground,  the  site  of 
the  present  Hayward  Park.  A  Masonic  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed  in  1859  to  raise  funds 
for  a  suitable  monument  to  this  much  loved 
man,  and  in  1862  the  memorial  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  it  now  stands  in  North  Burying 
Ground  to  mark  where  the  body  of  this  great 
Mason  now  rests. 

Webb  lived  in  Providence  at  the  corner 
of  Westminster  and  Eddy  Streets  in  a 
three-story  brick  house,  where  the  Brown¬ 
ing,  King  &  Co.  store  stands  today.  Webb 
married,  in  1797,  Miss  Martha  Hopkins  of 
Boston,  and  two  of  their  five  children  sur¬ 
vived  him.  The  death  of  his  first  wife  in 
1808  was  followed  one  year  later  by  Webb’s 
marriage  to  her  sister,  and  she  and  two  of 
their  four  children  survived  his  death.  A 
son,  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Webb,  who  died  in 
1866,  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
the  class  of  1821. 

Thomas  Smith  Webb  joined  the  Second 
Regiment  of  the  State  Militia  as  a  private 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
His  various  commercial  activities  included 
his  association  with  Col.  John  Carlisle  and 


William  Wilkinson  as  trustees  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

An  interesting  event  occurred  during  the 
second  war  with  England  and  just  before 
Webb  retired  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  It  was  in  1814  that  the  English  fleet 
filled  Narragansett  Bay  and  menaced  the 
safety  of  Providence  and  its  11,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Something  must  be  done  and  done 
quickly.  Webb  accordingly  headed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Defence  organized  at  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  October 
3rd,  and  230  members  of  Lodges  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  marched  to  Tockwotton 
Hill  (now  Tockwotton  Park) .  They  built  in 
a  single  day,  in  the  name  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  an  earthworks,  430  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide  and  5  feet  high,  giving  it  the  appro¬ 
priate  Masonic  name  of  “Fort  Hiram.” 

The  Masonic  bodies,  during  Webb’s  day, 
met  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  Market  Build¬ 
ing,  now  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build¬ 
ing.  Many  old  timers  will  recall  the  Masonic 
emblem  which  occupied  the  spot  high  up 
on  the  Market  Square  wall  which  now 
houses  the  clock — which,  by  the  way,  was 
originally  in  the  old  horse  car  station  in 
the  square. 

Thomas  Smith  Webb  Commandery  has 
converted  some  wood  taken  from  the  old 
lodge  room  into  a  frame  which  holds  the 
only  remaining  piece  of  iron  from  the  old 
Point  Street  Bridge,  and  which  now  serves 
the  Commandery  as  a  gong.  As  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  this  same  Commandery  received 
its  dispensation  for  organization  in  the  old 
lodge  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Building,  where  its  revered  namesake 
held  forth  so  gloriously. 
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THE  BRIG  “YANKEE” 


OUR  little  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  first  to  furnish  practi¬ 
cal  and  valuable  aid  to  the  country  in  time  of 
war.  The  pages  of  history  are  liberally 
sprinkled  with  the  glorious  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  valorous  Rhode  Islanders  on  land 
and  sea.  Leading  the  way,  as  we  always 
have,  in  so  many  important  things  incidental 
to  the  building  of  this  mighty  nation,  it  is 
only  natural  that  this  sea-bound  State  should 
provide  the  greatest  number  of  those  daunt¬ 
less,  but  privately  owned  armed  vessels 
of  war,  known  as  privateers.  In  the  year 
1756,  alone,  there  were  50  of  these  Rhode 
Island  ships  roaming  the  seas. 

The  quaint  and  charming  old  town  of 
Bristol,  in  1680,  assumed  almost  from  the 
time  of  its  founding,  a  dominating  place  in 
the  business  of  privateering.  It  was  this  port 
which  sent  forth,  during  the  War  of  1812, 
America’s  most  successful  privateer,  the 
brig  “Yankee.” 

It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  many  of  the 
present  generation  make  the  mistake  of  con¬ 
fusing  privateering  with  piracy,  inasmuch 
as  these  activities  seemingly  had  much  in 
common.  Actually  the  difference  was  very 
great.  The  pirate  roamed  far  and  wide,  cap¬ 
turing,  pillaging  and  destroying  ships  of 
friend  and  foe  alike,  with  robbery  as  their 
only  motive.  The  privateer,  on  the  other 
hand,  operated  only  in  time  of  war  and, 
under  commission  from  the  government, 
sought  to  cripple  the  enemies’  merchant 
marine  by  the  simple  expedient  of  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  service  of  the  enemy  country 
as  many  ships  as  it  could  capture.  A  priva¬ 
teer  never  sought  to  destroy,  but  merely  to 
disable  or  force  into  surrender  the  enemy 
ship. 


The  privateers  were  really  privately 
owned  war  ships  which  specialized  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  sea  of  enemy  commerce.  Enemy 
warships  were  invariably  given  a  wide  berth 
by  the  privateer,  which  had  nothing  to  gain 
in  attacking  a  vessel  thoroughly  equipped 
for  fighting.  Glory  alone  was  not  for  them. 
It  was  their  mission  to  capture  for  financial 
profit  only,  and  the  undertaking  was  risky 
enough  on  its  own  account  without  inviting 
disaster. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  few  pri¬ 
vateering  ventures  brought  a  profit  to  their 
sponsors.  The  result  was  more  likely  to  be  a 
loss.  Many  a  privateer  returned  from  its 
cruise  after  doing  enormous  damage  to  en¬ 
emy  shipping  and  yet  had  nothing  to  show 
its  backers  except  a  report  with  red  figures 
in  the  profit  column. 

The  “Yankee,”  which  set  out  from  Bristol 
in  July,  1812,  is,  therefore,  doubly  famous 
for  the  serious  damage  meted  out  to  the  en¬ 
emy’s  commerce  and  the  enormous  profit 
earned  for  its  owners.  Bristol’s  leading 
merchant,  James  DeWolf,  later  a  United 
States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  “Yankee”  and  its  success. 
British  war  vessels  had  caused  him  heavy 
losses  by  sinking  many  ships  in  which  he 
was  interested,  and  good  business  man  that 
he  was,  he  had  kept  an  accurate  account  of 
these  losses.  The  declaration  of  war  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1812,  gave  Mr.  DeWolf  his 
long  awaited  opportunity  to  even  the  score, 
by  the  “eye  for  an  eye”  and  “tooth  for  a 
tooth”  method.  He  accordingly  lost  no  time 
in  fitting  out  the  “Yankee,”  a  fine  ship  with 
every  qualification  necessary  for  success.  A 
John  Smith  owned  one-quarter  and  Mr. 
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DeWolf  the  rest.  Barely  a  month  after  war 
was  declared,  the  “Yankee”  sailed  from 
Bristol  with  Oliver  Wilson  as  Captain. 

Captain  Wilson  was  only  26  years  old,  but 
events  proved  him  to  be  just  the  kind  of  able, 
fearless,  well-balanced  man  the  job  re¬ 
quired.  He  headed  the  first  two  of  the  “Yan¬ 
kee’s”  six  cruises.  On  his  first  venture,  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilson  literally  packed  the  ship  with 
men,  the  crew  numbering  115.  The  “Yan¬ 
kee”  lost  no  time  in  getting  down  to  busi¬ 
ness,  heading  directly  for  Nova  Scotia, 
where  the  first  prize  was  captured.  This 
full-rigged  ship,  the  “Royal  Bounty,”  was 
nearly  four  times  the  size  of  the  “Yankee,” 
and  was  taken  after  a  running  fight  in  which 
three  Americans  were  wounded,  two  English 
killed,  and  seven  wounded.  Thus  began  a 
busy  three  months  for  the  energetic  Captain 
Wilson  and  his  crew.  In  all,  ten  prizes  were 
taken,  one  of  which,  the  “Francis,”  netted 
her  captors  more  than  $200,000.  This  cruise 
more  than  paid  for  the  “Yankee”  and  gave 
a  dividend  of  over  $700  a  share. 

The  privateering  business  was  operated 
on  a  sharing  basis  in  which  all  hands  par¬ 
ticipated.  One-half  of  the  net  went  to  the 
owners,  the  other  half  being  divided 
amongst  the  Captain,  his  officers  and  the 
crew.  In  addition  to  numerous  special  con¬ 
cessions,  the  Captain  received  16  shares ;  the 
1st  Lieutenant,  nine  shares;  the  2nd  and  3d 
Lieutenants  and  Surgeon,  eight  shares  each ; 
Marines,  six  shares  each;  Carpenter,  Boat¬ 
swain  and  Gunner,  four  each;  Boatswain’s 
Mates,  two  and  one-half  each.  The  balance 
was  divided  equally  among  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany,  excepting  landsmen  and  raw  hands, 
who  got  one  and  one-half  shares  each,  and 
the  boys  drew  one  share  each.  Ten  shares 
were  reserved  for  distribution  by  the  Cap¬ 
tain  for  special  rewards.  There  were  also 
various  bonuses  for  lookouts,  the  first  man 
aboard  a  prize,  etc.  Provision  was  likewise 
made  for  injured  men,  according  to  a  defi¬ 
nite  schedule. 

The  mutual  character  of  the  enterprise 
kept  all  hands  on  the  alert,  and  provided  the 
incentive  necessary  to  make  service  attrac¬ 
tive  in  such  a  dangerous  adventure. 

The  second  cruise  under  Captain  Wilson 
netted  $338.40  a  share,  while  the  third,  with 
Elisha  Snow  in  command,  showed  only 


$173.54  a  share.  Captain  Thomas  Jones 
fared  poorly  on  the  fourth  cruise,  when  he 
was  instructed  to  watch  for  homeward  bound 
vessels  on  the  Grand  Banks.  He  managed  to 
get  only  two  prizes  to  port,  and  the  dividend 
was  but  $17.29  for  each  share.  Captain 
Snow  had  a  hard  time  getting  a  crew  for  his 
next  cruise,  the  “Yankee’s”  fifth,  because  of 
the  lack  of  profit  on  the  fourth  one.  He 
managed  to  get  away  with  a  crew,  but  some 
of  these  deserted  before  the  ship  got  out  of 
Bristol  harbor  and  swam  ashore.  This  cruise 
came  to  a  sudden  end  when  a  British  man- 
of-war  drove  the  “Yankee”  into  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  where  the  crew  took  French  leave  al¬ 
most  to  a  man. 

Only  four  prizes  were  captured,  three  be¬ 
ing  of  no  value  whatever.  The  fourth,  a  full 
rigged  ship,  the  “San  Jose  Indiano,”  reached 
Portland,  Maine,  and  with  its  cargo  sold  for 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  thus  con¬ 
verting  this  ill-starred  voyage  into  the  most 
profitable  made  by  any  privateer  during 
the  war.  The  owners  realized  $223,313.10; 
Captain  Snow  drew  $15,789.69.  Two  black 
boys  with  the  distinctive  names  of  Jack 
Jibsheet  and  Cuffee  Cock-roach,  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  all  the  “Yankee”  cruises,  were 
enriched  to  the  extent  of  $738.19  and 
$1,121.88,  respectively. 

The  outcome  of  this  cruise  made  evident 
the  profit  to  be  gained,  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  assembling  a  crew  for  the  final 
cruise,  which  was  captained  by  William  C. 
Jenckes.  The  owners,  realizing  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  becoming  more  hazardous,  told 
Captain  Jenckes  in  his  instructions:  “You 
must  depend  principally  upon  the  goods 
you  take  on  board  to  make  your  cruise,  as 
the  prizes  you  man  will  be  very  uncertain.” 
Out  of  five  prizes  captured  in  105  days  only 
one  brought  money  to  the  captors.  This,  the 
brig  “Courtney,”  netted  $70,000.  One,  the 
“General  Wellesley,”  looked  like  another 
“San  Jose  Indiano,”  and  her  value  was 
estimated  at  $200,000,  on  her  way  to  port  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  However,  she  was  lost  on 
Charleston  Bar,  with  two  of  her  prize  crew 
and  52  of  her  original  crew  of  Lascars. 

This  brought  to  a  close  the  career  of  the 
“Yankee”  as  a  private  armed  vessel  of 
war.  In  those  three  eventful  years  she  cap¬ 
tured  more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  British 
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property,  and  reaped  for  the  little  town  of 
Bristol  profits  of  $1,000,000  from,  her  six 
cruises.  No  other  American  privateer  ever 
approached  such  a  record,  and  Mr.  DeWolf 
was  enabled  to  balance  his  books  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner. 


This  narrative  comes  to  a  most  fitting 
close  with  the  words  penned  by  Noah  Jones, 
Captain  Wilson’s  Clerk  on  the  second  cruise: 

“THUS  ENDS  OUR  CRUISE. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  arise. 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  Honor  lies.” 


COMMODORE  OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY 


IT  was  early  in  1813  when  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry,  a  young  officer  of  Newport,  then 
in  command  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats,  was 
called  to  command  a  fleet  on  Lake  Erie. 
At  this  time  the  fleet  had  not  yet  been  built. 

Taking  with  him  a  number  of  ship  carpen¬ 
ters,  he  proceeded  to  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie, 
Pa.),  where  he  built  and  assembled  a  fleet 
of  nine  small  vessels.  Perry  had  with  him 
eight  officers  and  eleven  petty  officers  and 
seaman  from  Newport.  He  met  Chauncey, 
an  American  navel  officer  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  together  they  went  in  a  sleigh  through 
the  wilderness  to  Sackett’s  Harbor. 

Perry  arrived  at  Presque  Isle  in  March, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  built  four  vessels. 
Five  others  were  taken  from  Black  Rock, 
near  Buffalo,  where  they  had  been  altered 
from  merchantmen. 

Early  in  May  the  three  smaller  vessels 
were  launched,  and  on  the  24th  of  that 
month  two  brigs  were  floated.  The  whole 
fleet  was  finished  by  the  24th  of  July  and 
consisted  of  the  brig  “Lawrence”  (the  flag 
ship);  brig  “Niagara,”  twenty  guns;  brig 
“Caledonia,”  three  guns;  schooner  “Ariel,” 
four  guns;  schooner  “Scorpion,”  two  guns 
and  two  swivels;  sloop  “Trippe,”  one  gun; 
schooner  “Tigress,”  one  gun;  schooner 
“Porcupine,”  one  gun. 

A  British  squadron  on  the  lake  was  men¬ 
acing  the  little  fleet,  and  Perry  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  men  and  supplies  for 
his  vessels.  “Think  of  my  situation,”  he 


wrote  Chauncey,  “the  enemy  in  sight,  the 
vessels  under  my  command  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  and  ready  to  make  sail,  and  yet  ob¬ 
liged  to  bite  my  fingers  with  vexation  for 
want  of  men.” 

He  was  soon  partially  gratified  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  from  Black  Rock  of  one  hundred  men 
under  Captain  Elliott,  and  early  in  August 
he  went  out  on  the  lake  although  he  was 
not  fully  prepared  for  vigorous  action.  On 
the  19th  he  met  Harrison  with  his  flagship 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  fall 
campaign. 

On  a  bright  morning,  September  10,  while 
cruising  about  the  lake,  a  sail  was  seen  from 
the  mast  head  of  the  “Lawrence,”  and  the 
British  fleet  appeared  on  the  horizon.  The 
opposing  forces  were  not  far  from  equal  in 
strength  and  the  battle  began  at  noon  at 
long  range.  As  the  two  fleets  came  nearer 
and  nearer  the  “Lawrence”  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  until  she  lay  almost  a  wreck 
upon  the  water.  The  deck  was  a  mass  of 
wreckage  and  it  needed  a  heroic  soul  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  conflict. 

The  other  vessels  had  fought  nobly,  ex¬ 
cept  the  “Niagara,”  the  staunchest  one  of  the 
fleet,  which  had  kept  outside  and  was  yet  un¬ 
hurt.  As  the  “Niagara”  drew  near  the  “Law¬ 
rence,”  Perry  donned  the  uniform  of  his 
rank,  that  he  might  properly  receive  the 
British  Commander  as  a  prisoner  and  took 
down  his  broad  pennant  and  the  banner 
bearing  the  memorable  words,  “Don’t  give 
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up  the  ship”.  He  entered  a  boat  with  his 
brother,  Matthew  Calbraith  Perry  (then 
fourteen  years  of  age),  and  with  four 
brawny  sailors  at  the  oars,  was  pulled  away 
on  a  perilous  trip  to  the  “Niagara.”  Perry 
stood  upright  in  the  boat,  the  pennant  and 
banner  partly  wrapped  about  him.  Barclay, 
the  British  commander,  had  been  wounded, 
and  when  informed  of  Perry’s  daring  act 
and  realizing  what  the  consequences  would 
be  if  he  reached  the  “Niagara,”  he  ordered 
big  and  little  guns  to  be  trained  upon  the 
row  boat.  Amid  this  shower  of  shot  the 
boat  moved  on  for  about  fifteen  minutes  and 
the  gallant  commander  reached  the  “Niag¬ 
ara”  in  safety. 

Hoisting  his  pennant  he  dashed  through 
the  enemy’s  line  and  eight  minutes  later  the 
colors  of  the  British  flag  ship  were  struck, 
all  but  two  of  the  fleet  surrendering.  These 
made  an  attempt  to  escape,  but  were  pur¬ 


sued  and  brought  back  late  in  the  evening 
by  the  “Scorpion.” 

Victory  once  assured,  Perry  sat  down, 
took  from  his  pocket  an  old  letter  and  rest¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  top  of  his  cap,  wrote  his  fa¬ 
mous  message  to  General  Harrison:  “We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours;  two 
ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner  and  one 
sloop.” 

For  this  gallant  exploit  Perry  received 
the  thanks  of  the  government,  a  gold  medal 
was  presented  to  him,  and  the  Common 
Council  of  Albany  presented  him  with  a 
beautiful  sword.  Another  gold  medal  was 
presented  to  Captain  Elliott,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  “Niagara.”  and  a  silver  medal 
to  each  man  who  took  part.  In  this  engage¬ 
ment  the  Americans  lost  twenty-seven  killed 
and  ninety-six  wounded.  The  British  loss 
was  about  two  hundred  killed  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners. 


THE  GREAT  GALE  OF  1815 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  examine  the 
small  metal  plate  that  is  firmly  im¬ 
bedded  in  the  stone  foundation  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  Trust  Building,  near  the  corner  on  the 
Westminster  Street  side?  Have  you  ever 
read  the  words  that  are  inscribed  on  a  tablet 
placed  on  the  outside  walls  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  on  the  College  Hill 
side?  These  markers  have  reference  to  an 
event  in  Rhode  Island  history  that  occurred 
over  a  century  ago  and  is  talked  of  to  this 
day,  The  year,  1815,  is  a  significant  one  in 
the  history  of  this  State,  for  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  Providence  was  the  victim  of  one 
of  the  strangest  pranks  of  Nature  ever  re¬ 
corded — the  Great  Gale  of  1815. 

Business  was  on  the  upgrade  in  Provi¬ 
dence;  everyone  talked  prosperity,  and  the 
sound  of  flying  chips  and  rumbling  drays 
spelled  activity  at  the  ship-yards,  in  the 
work-shops  and  on  the  wharves.  Ships’ 


keels  were  being  laid  by  the  score,  the  ware¬ 
houses  were  filled  to  the  rafters,  and  no 
threatening  cloud  appeared  on  the  bright 
horizon  of  the  commercially  world-wide 
business  and  prosperity. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  the  old 
familiar  “line  storm”  seemed  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  for  its  annual  fall  mischief.  When 
the  people  went  to  bed  that  night  they  an¬ 
ticipated  the  usual  results;  the  wind  was 
in  the  northeast  quarter  and  rain  fell 
heavily.  During  the  night  the  wind  in¬ 
creased  in  force,  and  dawn  found  the  wind 
veered  to  the  east.  Increasing  with  fright¬ 
ful  force,  the  wind  gradually  worked 
around  to  the  southeast,  where,  from  10 
to  12  o’clock  it  blew  a  hurricane,  its  power 
impossible  to  describe. 

At  noon  the  wind  changed  suddenly  to 
the  southwest,  calmed  down,  and  the  sun 
shone  brightly  on  unbelievable  ruin  and  de- 
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vastation.  The  center  ©f  the  city  of  Provi¬ 
dence  was  a  wreck,  after  two  hours  of  pun¬ 
ishment  by  a  vicious  and  unrelenting  ele¬ 
ment.  During  the  height  of  the  gale  the 
water  had  stood  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  usual  limit  of  flood  tide.  Water  had 
extended  well  up  toward  Benefit  Street  to 
the  east,  and  nearly  to  Aborn  Street  to  the 
west.  When  the  hurricane  burst  upon  the 
bay,  a  large  East  India  ship,  the  “Ganges,” 
owned  by  Brown  &  Ives,  a  craft  of  over  520 
tons,  broke  her  moorings  and  crashed  into 
the  Weybosset  Bridge.  Through  the  bridge 
she  hurtled  in  mad  flight,  followed  by  a 
panicky  procession  of  small  boats  and 
wreckage.  The  bowsprit  of  the  “Ganges” 
pierced  the  upper  story  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Insurance  Building  with  a  murderous 
lunge,  and  she  finally  ended  her  strange 
voyage  on  the  shores  of  the  old  Cove,  a 
hopeless  wreck,  never  again  to  raise  her 
sails. 

Smith  Hill,  adjacent  to  the  Cove,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Moshassock  River  were  lit¬ 
tered  with  wreckage  carried  inland  by  the 
flood.  Twenty-seven  ships  of  various  types 
and  tonnage  went  through  the  gap  in  the 
bridge,  little  of  which  was  left  after  the 
waters  had  receded  and  the  wind  had 
calmed.  Nearly  every  vessel  in  the  harbor 
had  gone  in  that  direction,  and  one  sloop 
had  gone  as  far  as  North  Providence.  Only 
two  vessels  in  the  harbor  held  fast  to  their 
moorings;  the  rest  had  been  dashed  to  de¬ 
struction  or  driven  behind  some  sheltering 
wharf  or  shore-front  building.  One  strange 
sight  was  the  adventurous  sloop  that  made 
its  way  up  Eddy  Street,  between  Weybosset 
and  Westminster  Streets,  and  remained 
there  when  the  water  lowered,  like  a  ship  in 
dry-dock,  its  proud  mast  towering  above  a 
three-story  brick  building. 


The  gale  spent  most  of  its  fury  on  the 
precious  wharves  that  lined  the  shore-front. 
Valuable  cargoes,  loading  gear  and  ships’ 
stores  were  swept  into  oblivion.  Very  few 
of  the  stores  that  lined  the  shores  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  around  as  far  as  India 
Point  escaped  the  deadly  force  of  the  storm. 
Those  that  were  not  wrecked  or  washed 
away  were  damaged  beyond  repair.  All  of 
the  downtown  streets  were  blocked  with  an 
impassable  accumulation  of  spars,  casks, 
lumber  and  scows.  The  minute  the  angry 
waters  began  to  recede,  crowds  of  victims 
sought  to  recover  their  property  and  sal¬ 
vage  their  belongings.  Many  houses  were 
carried  from  their  foundations,  while  from 
other  dwellings,  every  article  of  furniture, 
clothing  and  food  was  lost. 

The  old  Second  Baptist  Meeting  House 
succumbed  and  went  to  pieces  under  the 
combined  force  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
while  the  tall  spire  of  the  historic  First 
Baptist  Church  wavered  and  bent  to  the 
blast,  but  did  not  fall.  The  rest  of  the 
town  shared  in  the  misfortune  that  befell 
the  water-front.  Streets  were  filled  with 
the  ruins  of  roofs,  chimneys,  trees  and 
fences.  Bridges  were  floated  from  their 
piers,  over  five  hundred  buildings  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  resulting  loss  amounted  to 
nearly  two  million  dollars.  Fortunately, 
only  two  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the 
castastrophe.  In  spite  of  the  terrific  loss 
sustained  by  the  enterprising  citizens  of 
the  community,  active  steps  were  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  to  clear  up  the  town  and  start 
afresh.  New  business  organizations  were 
founded,  manufacturing  took  on  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  the  stunned  city  entered 
with  hope  and  courage  into  an  era  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  prosperity. 
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PROVIDENCE  IN  1819 


The  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
marked  many  vital  developments  in 
the  growth  and  well-being  of  Providence. 
It  had  already  gained  recognition  and  fame 
as  a  great  shipping  port,  and  prosperous 
merchants  had  built  themselves  great  man¬ 
sions  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Its  popu¬ 
lation  was  about  10,000  and  increasing  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  inhabitants,  we  imagine, 
amused  themselves  in  watching  the  census 
until  Providence  should  exceed  its  worthy 
but  slower  rival,  Newport. 

By  1819,  the  city  was  on  a  still  firmer 
foundation,  physically,  commercially,  and 
financially.  It  had  suffered  two  setbacks: 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  great  gale  of  1815. 
The  War  had  caused  a  temporary  lull  in 
shipping,  for  goods  were  not  safe  at  this 
time  on  the  seas;  and  the  gale,  which  came 
in  the  midst  of  the  stabilization  following 
peace,  wrought  fabulous  ruin  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city.  The  damage  by  water 
alone  was  tremendous,  and  besides  that,  a 
terrific  wind  spared  none  of  the  weaker 
structures,  and  the  heavy  objects  which 
floated  on  the  relentless  flood  battered  every 
object  in  their  path.  A  520  ton  East  India 
ship  was  torn  from  her  moorings  to  smash 
through  the  Weybosset  Bridge  and  hurtle  on 
through  the  second  story  of  the  Washington 
Insurance  Building,  breaking  her  way 
through  with  her  bowsprit,  like  some  sav¬ 
age  beast.  All  the  spices  and  rich  silks  and 
foreign  food-stuffs  were  swept  away  from 
their  stores  on  the  wharves  by  the  torrent. 
The  ruin  was  incalculable. 

Restoration,  however,  was  soon  begun, 
for  the  hardy  spirit  of  the  Rhode  Islanders 
was  not  to  be  daunted.  Within  a  month  there 
was  a  passable  temporary  structure  to  re¬ 
place  the  Weybosset  Bridge,  and  shortly 
afterward  rebuilding  was  going  on  every¬ 


where  possible.  In  fact,  there  was  not  only 
rebuilding,  but  improvement.  Many  of  the 
wharves  had  become  inadequate,  so  that 
larger  ones  were  built,  and  at  this  time 
South  Water  Street  and  Dyer  Street  were 
constructed. 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  few  moments  to  a 
more  peaceful  scene,  and  look  at  Provi¬ 
dence  as  it  was  before  the  flood  and  before 
the  War.  It  was  in  those  days  essentially 
a  town,  but  it  was  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  possibilities  for  a  city.  It  was 
adolescent,  a  bit  gawky,  we  might  say, 
growing  a  little  too  long  for  its  trousers 
and  foreseeing  the  day  when  it  would  have 
a  permanent  bass  voice  and  a  beard  that 
would  be  long,  thick,  and  wiry. 

At  that  time,  Pine  Street  ran  nearly  along 
the  waterfront,  and  all  the  streets  which 
ran  from  Weybosset  Street  towards  the 
river  were  wharves.  The  longest  one  at  this 
time  occupied  the  space  which  is  now  Cus¬ 
tom  House  Street,  and  was  called  Long 
Wharf.  At  these  wharves  were  moored  all 
the  ships  which  came  in  from  the  Far  East, 
from  Africa,  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies. 
They  made  excellent  playgrounds  for  boys, 
and  one  of  the  pastimes  used  to  consist  of 
prying  open  the  bungholes  of  molasses 
casks  with  small  sticks  and  sucking  the 
sweet  fluid.  They  never  approached  their 
quarry  by  going  onto  the  wharf  from  the 
street.  They  would  go  to  another  wharf, 
take  off  their  clothes  and  hide  them  care¬ 
fully,  then  swim  to  their  alloted  destination. 
When  discovered,  as  they  usually  were, 
they  had  merely  to  dive  off  the  wharf  and 
return  to  their  clothes.  This  was  never 
considered  a  very  serious  offense,  and  was 
not  committed  by  any  particular  class  of 
youngsters.  All  seemed  to  take  part,  and 
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the  retail  merchants  in  town  were  rather 
grateful  for  these  little  thefts  for  they 
knew  that  the  casks  of  the  best  molasses 
would  have  the  most  gone  from  them.  Thus 
they  could  judge  the  grade  of  it  without 
having  to  taste  it. 

Near  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Dorrance 
Streets  once  stood  the  Second  Baptist 
Church.  At  that  time  the  river  was  closer 
at  hand  and  there  was  a  strip  of  sandy  bank, 
gently  sloping  into  the  water,  which  was 
here  quite  pure  and  clear,  and  at  this  point 
baptism  by  immersion  was  practiced 
throughout  the  year.  In  winter  time  the  ice 
often  had  to  be  broken  for  the  rite. 

The  young  were  instructed  in  those  days 
by  the  traditional  schoolmaster  who  spared 
not  the  rod  and  kept  the  child  unspoiled. 
Teaching  at  that  time  was  not  a  particular¬ 
ly  honorable  profession,  for  it  paid  very 
poorly  and  no  man  with  ambition  stayed 
in  it  long.  There  were  no  grades — every¬ 
one  was  in  the  single  room. 

From  the  Old  Brick  Schoolhouse  on 
Meeting  Street  the  pupils  could  look  out,  if 
they  wanted  to  be  reminded  of  punishment, 
on  the  Court  House  Parade,  and  witness 
the  penalty  of  the  whipping-post,  or  see  a 
prisoner  in  stocks  and  pillory.  These 
methods  were  abolished  shortly  afterward. 
Growing  out  of  its  adolescence,  Providence 
began  to  turn  from  commerce  to  manu¬ 
facturing.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventeen 
has  always  been  a  memorable  date  because 


of  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom  by 
David  Wilkinson. 

Inland  transportation  was  improving  at 
this  time.  A  new  stage  service  went  from 
Boston  to  New  York  in  three  days  instead  of 
a  week,  as  it  had  formerly.  Providence  and 
Hartford  were  the  principal  stopping 
places.  Beside  this,  there  were  “palatial 
packets,”  as  they  were  called,  which  made 
the  trip  by  water  in  from  two  days  to  two 
weeks. 

A  thrill  was  given  the  inhabitants  late  in 
May,  1817,  when  the  steamer,  “Firefly,”  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  harbor.  This  was  the  first 
steamboat  to  round  Point  Judith,  and  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  to  be  seen  in  these 
waters.  Later  in  the  year  it  brought  Pres¬ 
ident  Monroe  to  Providence,  and  for  some 
time  ran  regularly  between  Providence  and 
Newport,  later  being  abandoned  because 
it  was  too  expensive  to  operate. 

Providence  was  beginning  to  grow  up. 
It  had  survived  two  great  blows,  and  in  its 
recovery  had  gained  more  strength.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  stabilized,  power  looms  had  come 
in,  steam  was  beginning  to  be  used  on  the 
sea,  and  prosperity  was  everywhere. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  perhaps,  the 
laboring  classes  as  a  whole  were  not  gen¬ 
erally  impoverished.  It  was  to  safeguard 
their  money  and  aid  them  that  in  1819  the 
Providence  Institution  for  Savings  was 
founded  with  Thomas  P.  Ives  as  its  first 
President. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


ON  Wednesday,  March  28,  1832,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Providence  began  one 
of  its  most  memorable  murder  trials.  It 
lasted  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  was  returned  by  the  jury,  and 
the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  on 
the  first  day  of  June. 

The  murder  was  a  gruesome  one,  as  all 
murders  are;  but,  being  of  such  propor¬ 


tions,  the  thrill  of  the  trial  was  equally 
great.  The  culprit  met  his  just  punish¬ 
ment.  Newspaper  accounts  do  not  give  full 
details  of  the  trial,  but  they  supply  much, 
and  we  may  imagine  the  eager  spectators 
wandering  into  the  courtroom  and  taking 
their  seats;  the  entrance  of  the  grave, 
serious-minded  jurymen,  followed  by  Chief 
Justice  Eddy  in  his  periwig.  On  the  one 
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side,  in  front  of  the  bench,  was  the  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney,  A.  C.  Greene,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  State,  and  opposite  him  were 
the  defense:  the  prisoner  and  his  attorneys, 
Samuel  Ames,  Peter  Pratt,  and  Joseph  L. 
Tillinghast.  (Out  of  respect  to  any  inno¬ 
cent  descendants  of  those  involved  in  the 
trial,  all  further  names  will  be  fictitious.) 
The  account  preserves  no  arguments  made 
either  by  the  prosecution  or  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense;  but  there  are  testimonies  of 
the  witnesses  in  abundance. 

The  trial  is  being  held  for  the  murder  of 
Albert  Martin,  which  happened  on  the  20th 
of  September  in  the  preceding  year.  Martin 
was  found  decapitated  in  a  wood  near  a  cart 
path,  and  Amos  and  Tracy  Chatterton  were 
arrested  and  later  indicted  as  the  murderers. 
Amos  is  now  on  trial,  and  after  the  prelim¬ 
inary  remarks  and  proceedings  by  both 
sides,  the  witnesses  are  called  to  the  stand. 
The  first  is  Julia  Green. 

Miss  Green  said  that  on  the  evening  of 
September  18,  she,  in  the  company  of  the 
Chatterton  brothers,  was  walking  through 
the  woods  past  a  cabin  where  Martin  lived. 
Without  any  warning,  and  for  no  apparent 
reason,  Amos  Chatterton,  seeing  Martin  a 
few  feet  ahead  of  them,  rushed  upon  him, 
and  immediately  began  to  beat  him  violently 
with  a  stick.  Miss  Green  then  testified  that 
she  and  Tracy  Chatterton  hastened  from  the 
scene. 

When  Gustav  Smith  was  called  to  the 
stand,  he  testified  that  he  saw  the  prisoner 
on  the  20th  of  September,  two  days  after 
tne  grim  beating  related  by  Miss  Green,  and 
tnat  the  prisoner  had  a  bloody  shirt  sleeve. 
I5mith  inquired  as  to  the  cause  of  the  blood, 
and  Chatterton  said  that  he  had  had  a  fight 
with  William  Greely,  and  had  knocked  him 
down  several  times — seven,  to  be  exact — 
and  the  last  blo  w  drew  blood.  He  told  some¬ 
one  else  later  that  it  was  pigeon  blood,  and 
to  a  third  person  complained  that  it  had 
come  from  his  nose. 

Then  another  witness,  John  Meerman, 
arose  and  virtually  betrayed  the  prisoner  by 
repeating  a  confession  that  the  latter  had 
made  concerning  the  whole  deed.  In  this 
confession  Chatterton  stated  that  he  was 
drunk  at  the  time,  and  that  he  and  his 
brother  had  gone  out  and  beaten  Martin’s 
head  with  a  club,  after  which  they  went 
home,  but  returned  later.  This  proof  of 


guilt  was  reinforced  by  another  confession 
which  Chandler  Harrison,  the  next  witness, 
related  to  the  court.  Chatterton  had  told 
Harrison  that  on  the  return  to  Martin  that 
evening,  the  injured  man  begged  for  water. 
“Curse  you,”  said  Chatterton,  “I  will  give 
you  water,”  but  instead,  he  decapitated  him. 

On  Saturday,  the  31st  of  March,  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  was  returned  by  the  jury,  and 
his  sentence  for  hanging  was  pronounced 
two  days  later.  The  date  was  set  for  June  1. 

The  hanging  took  place  in  a  hollow  near 
the  present  site  of  Roger  Williams  Park. 
From  all  accounts,  the  scene  was  a  natural 
amphitheatre,  and  afforded  ample  room  for 
the  thousands  of  spectators  that  gathered  to 
witness  the  final  administration  of  justice. 
Turning  to  the  newspaper  account  at  the 
time,  we  read: 

“The  prisoner  was  attired  in  a  white  mus¬ 
lin  gown,  spotted  with  black,  white  stock¬ 
ings,  and  black  slippers.  At  the  place  of 
execution  the  warrant  for  his  execution  was 
read  by  the  sheriff,  and  an  appropriate 
prayer  offered  to  the  throne  of  mercy  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Pattison.  The  prisoner  expressed 
to  the  sheriff  a  desire  to  address  the  spec¬ 
tators,  but  his  strength  appeared  to  have 
failed  him.  After  every  preparation  had 
been  completed  he  was  informed  by  the 
sheriff  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
execution  was  to  take  place  and  desired  him 
to  give  the  fatal  signal  by  dropping  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  This  he  did  in  a  few  seconds,  and 
the  sheriff  at  a  quarter  to  11  o’clock  cut  the 
cord,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  suspended  in 
the  air,  a  victim  to  the  violated  laws  of  his 
country.” 

It  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  call 
him  an  atonement,  rather  than  a  victim. 
The  account  goes  on  to  say  that  no  military 
escort  had  been  called  to  preserve  order 
among  the  10,000  or  more  spectators  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions.  Deep  silence 
held  the  crowd  at  the  moment  of  execution, 
for  everyone  was  impressed  with  the  horror 
of  the  occasion.  Tracy,  the  brother  of  the 
murderer,  was  tried  in  the  October  session 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment. 

Concerning  the  article  quoted  above,  a 
correspondent,  at  this  time,  wrote  to  the 
newspaper  in  order  to  verify  the  facts,  and 
to  tell  the  story  of  another  execution.  He 
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told  how  a  prisoner,  one  Joseph  Tiller, 
through  the  strength  of  his  conscience,  or 
hoping  to  impress  the  spectators  that  there 
was  some  good  in  him,  requested  permission 
to  address  them.  When  the  sheriff  granted 
this  permission,  he  told  them  in  a  strong 
voice  that  he  had  once  saved  a  man  from 
drowning  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  “And 
remember,”  he  concluded — and  these  were 
his  last  words — “remember  Joseph  Tiller.” 


The  correspondent  went  on  to  relate  that 
twelve  years  later  he  was  walking  with  a 
friend  through  a  lonely  back  country  and 
happened  upon  a  single  grave,  apparently 
forgotten.  “Who  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be 
buried  in  this  forlorn  place?”  the  corre¬ 
spondent  asked  his  friend.  In  ending  his 
story,  he  said,  “You  may  imagine  with  what 
a  shudder  of  surprise  I  heard  the  name — - 
and  perhaps  with  regret — ‘Joseph  Tiller.’  ” 


THE  BURNING  OF  THE  “LEXINGTON” 


Rarely  a  day  passes  when  the  daily 
newspapers  do  not  relate  the  harrow¬ 
ing  details  of  a  disaster  in  some  part  of  the 
world — disasters  that  snuff  out  lives  by  the 
score,  causing  untold  suffering  and  sorrow, 
and  arousing  public  sympathy  and  inter¬ 
est  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Disasters 
seem  to  stand  out  in  a  person’s  mind,  and 
memory  of  them  seems  to  be  forever  return¬ 
ing  to  paint  mental  pictures  that  fill  one 
with  horror,  pity  and  sympathy.  Rhode 
Islanders  of  former  generations  talked  in 
horrified  whispers  of  a  disaster  that  stirred 
the  very  heart-strings  of  the  country.  Ma¬ 
rine  accidents  have  been  all  too  common  in 
history,  but  none  was  more  shocking  or 
lamentable  than  the  loss  of  the  steamer, 
“Lexington,”  which  went  down  in  flames  on 
a  cold,  wintry  night  in  January,  1840. 

The  sole  survivors  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  who  ended  their  ill-fated  voyage  off 
Huntington,  Long  Island,  were  David 
Crowley,  Captain  Chester  Hilliard  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  Charles  Smith,  a  fireman,  and 
Captain  Stephen  Manchester  of  Providence. 
An  account  of  the  fire  that  destroyed  the 
steamer  was  given  before  a  coroner’s  in¬ 
quest,  held  shortly  after  the  event.  It  was 
estimated  that  nearly  150  men,  women  and 
children  lost  their  lives  within  a  few  min¬ 
utes  after  flames  suddenly  broke  out  near 


the  smokestack;  those  who  were  not  burned 
to  death  were  either  drowned  or  frozen  to 
death. 

The  “Lexington”  was  on  her  way  out  of 
New  York  and  was  headed  down  the  Sound 
to  make  the  first  stop  at  Stonington,  Conn., 
when,  at  about  7  o’clock,  as  the  passengers 
were  just  finishing  dinner,  the  cry  of  “fire” 
was  heard.  The  steamer  had  on  board  a 
cargo  of  cotton,  piled  in  bales  close  to  the 
smokestacks.  It  was  among  these  bales 
that  the  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  when 
Captain  George  Child  saw  the  impossibility 
of  checking  the  fire  he  took  the  wheel  and 
headed  for  shore.  Just  as  he  did  this,  some¬ 
thing  broke,  probably  the  steering  ropes 
which  had  been  reached  by  the  leaping 
flames. 

The  craft  drifted  helplessly  like  a  float¬ 
ing  torch  and  every  one  took  to  the  boats 
in  a  panic-stricken  mob.  The  lifeboats 
were  upset  in  the  wild  scramble  and  not 
one  made  a  ship-shape  descent  to  the  water. 
Little  children  were  dashed  into  the  sea  and 
many  women  clung  in  despair  to  the  sides 
of  the  rapidly  sinking  steamer.  Men  who 
were  able  to  keep  their  heads  began  to  toss 
bales  of  cotton  and  other  objects  into  the 
sea  for  others  to  cling  to  and  perhaps  float 
to  safety.  Captain  Charles  Hilliard,  who 
happened  to  be  a  passenger  on  the  terrible 
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voyage,  was  on  his  way  to  Norwich  via 
Stonington,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting 
aboard  a  bale  together  with  another  man 
and  the  two  pushed  away  into  the  icy  waters. 
Hilliard’s  last  impressions  were  of  a  dead 
child  floating  on  the  water  and  a  mother  on 
the  burning  steamer  crying  to  him  to  save 
her  baby.  Hilliard’s  companion  soon  lost 
his  strength  and  finally  numbed  by  the  cold 
he  slid  out  of  sight  beneath  the  waves.  Hil¬ 
liard  seized  a  piece  of  board  for  a  paddle 
and  managed  to  keep  afloat  until  the  next 
day,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  a  passing 
sloop. 

More  interesting  is  the  story  of  David 
Crowley,  another  survivor.  In  the  intensely 
bitter  cold  of  that  night,  David  Crowley, 
the  Second  Mate,  burrowed  into  a  bale  of 
cotton.  After  many  fearful  experiences, 
during  which  the  man  who  clung  to  the 
same  bale  with  him  had  died  from  ex¬ 
posure,  Crowley,  having  drifted  Monday 
night,  Tuesday,  Tuesday  night  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  covering  in  that  time  a  distance  of 
more  than  fifty  miles,  finally  got  near 
enough  to  the  icebound  shore  of  New  Gully, 
Long  Island,  and  then  crawled  ashore. 
After  walking  nearly  a  mile,  he  secured 
much-needed  shelter  and  food.  Crowley 
lived  many  years  after  his  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  experience.  He  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  disaster  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  owners  of  the  bale  of  cotton  on 
which  he  drifted  gave  it  to  him  and  that  he 
kept  the  bale  in  his  home  in  Providence  for 
a  long  time.  Finally  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  cotton  reached  its  highest 
mark,  he  sold  the  bale  and  from  it  sprang 
the  “Lexington”  brand  of  cloth. 

Many  contradicting  stories  have  been 
told  of  the  conduct  of  the  crew  of  the  “Lex¬ 
ington,”  and  the  ship-master  himself  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  failing  to  do  his  duty  when  the  ship 
was  seen  to  be  doomed.  Some  said  that  the 
Captain  rushed  for  the  lifeboats  when  the 
steering  gear  failed  and  that  he  added  to  the 
confusion  of  the  occupants  of  one  of  these 


boats  when  the  ropes  fouled.  In  spite  of 
the  criticisms  that  were  aimed  at  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  connected  with  the  tragedy,  it  is 
most  certain  that  many  heroic  acts  were  per¬ 
formed  by  unknown  heroes  who  gave  up 
their  lives  in  a  last  vain  effort  to  help  others 
“make  the  shore.”  The  “Lexington”  affair 
marked  the  last  of  the  storing  of  cotton  and 
other  flimsy  material  near  the  boiler,  smoke¬ 
stack  or  engine.  It  also  aroused  the  public 
to  a  realization  that  the  Sound  steamers 
were  not  so  safe  and  home-like  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  sailing  gaily  up  the  bay  with 
flags  fluttering  and  lights  agleam.  There¬ 
after,  lifeboats  were  required  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  take  care  of  the  passengers, 
and  efficient  fire-fighting  engines  were  in¬ 
stalled  and  frequently  tested  to  determine 
their  reliability. 

Although  of  no  great  historical  signifi¬ 
cance,  the  loss  of  the  steamer,  “Lexington,” 
is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Rhode 
Island  because  of  the  tremendous  effect  it 
had  on  the  citizens  of  this  State.  It  served 
as  a  topic  of  conversation  for  years  after 
it  happened,  and  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  Rhode  Islanders  talked  of  “before  the 
War  days”  or  “When  the  ‘Lexington’  was 
burned.”  It  was  the  custom  at  the  time  of 
this  disaster  for  editorial  writers  to  enshrine 
the  horrible  details  of  a  calamity  in  the 
lines  and  stanzas  of  verse.  The  following 
verses  appeared  in  a  periodical  that  was 
published  just  after  the  “Lexington”  was 
lost. 

“A  fearful  cry  was  heard 
It  rent  the  evening  air, 

The  mighty  deep  was  stirred 
Up  rose  the  anguished  prayer 
The  firmest  heart  grew  sick  and  faint, 

As  onward  rolled  the  wild  complaint. 

The  mother  of  her  child 

Was  suddenly  bereft,  * 

The  sire  in  agony,  and  wild, 

Prayed  for  dear  ones  left; 

The  scorching  fire — the  chilling  waves, 
Open’d  widely  for  the  travellers’  graves.” 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 


ONE  hot  July  evening  in  the  year  1845, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  walking  slowly 
along  Benefit  Street  in  Providence.  He  had 
just  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Lyceum,  and, 
on  his  return  to  the  hotel,  finding  the  heat 
unbearable,  he  had  walked  up  the  hill  in 
search  of  cooler  air.  At  the  corner  of  Church 
Street,  tired  by  his  recent  exertions,  he 
paused  and  mopped  his  brow  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.  As  he  moved  on  again,  cane  in 
one  hand  and  his  hat  held  behind  him  in  his 
customary  fashion,  he  noticed  a  woman 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house  on  the 
corner,  evidently  seeking  relief  from  the 
heat  in  the  few  breezes  which  occasionally 
touched  the  hill.  In  the  light  of  the  moon, 
Poe  could  see  her  face,  and,  struck  by  the 
charm  of  her  beauty,  he  determined  to  make 
her  acquaintance  at  first  opportunity. 

But  it  was  three  years  before  he  was  for¬ 
mally  introduced  to  her.  In  the  meantime, 
he  had  moved  to  Providence,  leaving  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  he  had  gone  with  his  mother 
after  the  death  of  his  girl-wife,  Virginia 
Clemm,  whom  he  had  married  when  she  was 
but  thirteen  and  he  twenty-six.  He  had  been 
in  Providence  for  some  time  before  he  was 
able  to  arrange  a  meeting  with  the  woman 
whose  image  had  been  in  his  mind  since  that 
night  in  July. 

Their  next  meeting  took  place  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  the  year  1848,  and  the  occasion 
was  a  gathering  of  literary  devotees  at  the 
home  of  the  woman  herself,  whose  name 
was  Sarah  Helen  Whitman.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Nicolas  and  Anna  Marsh  Power, 
and  had  been  widowed  some  years  before 


by  the  death  of  her  young  husband,  after 
which  she  had  returned  to  Providence  to 
live  with  her  mother  and  sister.  Helen 
Whitman,  as  she  was  known  at  the  time,  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  literary  circles.  Her 
home  was  a  meeting-place  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  intellectuals,  and  numbered  among 
her  friends  were  poets,  essayists,  and  think¬ 
ers  of  national  repute.  She  had  contributed 
to  several  magazines,  and,  in  fact,  Poe  him¬ 
self  had  praised  her  work  even  before  he 
came  to  know  her.  She  was  also  a  student 
of  spiritualism,  and  some  of  her  writings 
were  devoted  to  this  subject. 

No  better  example  of  “love  at  first  sight” 
can  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  the  romance 
between  Poe  and  Helen  Whitman.  The 
hopes  and  dreams  of  Poe,  given  birth  on 
that  night  three  years  before,  realized  them¬ 
selves  in  actuality,  while  Mrs.  Whitman  her¬ 
self  was  immediately  fascinated  by  his  pe¬ 
culiar  charm.  In  a  letter  to  her  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  this  meeting — one  of  seven  letters 
now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Louise  Chace 
of  Providence,  which  are  reputed  to  be 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars — Poe  de¬ 
scribed  his  sensations  as  he  touched  her 
hand  for  the  first  time.  Later,  in  one  of  his 
better-known  poems,  “To  Helen,”  he  tells 
of  the  first  time  he  saw  her. 

The  love  letters  which  followed  during 
the  next  month  reflected  the  fire  and  high 
spirit  that  the  reader  finds  in  many  of  his 
tales  and  poems.  They  rival,  perhaps,  the 
famous  “Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese”  and 
the  letters  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  His 
passionate,  impetuous  courtship  was  too 
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much  for  Mrs.  Whitman,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  advice  of  her  mother  and  friends,  who 
believed  the  couple  incompatible — Mrs. 
Whitman,  at  forty-two,  was  six  years  his 
senior — she  agreed  to  the  wedding  Poe  so 
ardently  desired. 

The  pair  used  to  meet  at  the  Athenaeum 
and  spend  afternoons  conversing  together 
behind  the  stacks.  The  story  is  told  of  how 
one  day,  while  they  were  discussing  poetry, 
Helen  happened  to  mention  an  anonymous 
poem  she  had  read  in  the  American  Review. 
The  poem  was  Poe’s  own  “Ulahume”,  and, 
finding  a  copy  of  the  magazine  on  the 
shelves,  he  signed  his  name  beneath  the 
poem.  The  copy  of  this  magazine  has  been 
preserved  and  can  be  seen  today  at  the 
Athenaeum.  A  portrait,  incidentally,  of  Mrs. 
Whitman  can  also  be  seen  at  the  Athenaeum. 

Their  courtship,  however,  was  far  from 
a  completely  happy  one.  Mrs.  Whitman’s 
friends  and  relatives  did  not  approve  of 
Poe,  and  warned  her  against  marriage  with 
a  man  whose  weaknesses  and  dissipations 
were  so  well-known  at  the  time.  The  fact 
that  he  was  penniless,  in  spite  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  while  she  was  so  wealthy,  was  another 
argument  advanced  by  those  opposing  the 
union.  These  warnings  had  their  effect  in 
the  end,  even  if  Helen  did  persist  in  feeling 
that  she  loved  him.  Poe  finally  heard  ru¬ 
mors  of  what  was  being  said  about  him,  and, 
fearing  that  she  would  break  the  engage¬ 
ment,  he  took  a  large  dose  of  laudanum, 
intending  suicide.  But  it  succeeded  only  in 
making  him  ill. 

His  dreams  of  a  happy  marriage,  full  of 
inspiration  could  never  come  true,  although 
for  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  the  wedding 
would  take  place.  He  received  her  consent 
to  a  conditional  engagement,  later  banns 
were  published,  and  a  contract  was  even 
drawn  up  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
Mrs.  Whitman,  in  marrying  again,  would 
give  up  her  share  in  the  Power  estate;  but 
the  engagement  was  broken  almost  on  the 
eve  of  the  ceremony. 

It  was  hardly  a  hopeful  situation.  Poe, 
reckless  and  profligate,  barely  able  to  keep 
himself  in  food  and  clothing,  was  obliged 
to  support  the  mother  of  his  first  wife. 
Helen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  ill  health, 
and  heart  disease  constantly  threatened  to 


cut  her  life  short.  Furthermore,  there  was 
opposition  to  Poe  on  the  part  of  Helen’s 
mother  and  sister. 

In  December  of  that  year,  only  three 
months  after  the  courtship  began,  Poe  came 
to  Providence  from  New  York  to  lecture  at 
the  Lyceum  on  “American  Poetry”.  He 
received  Helen’s  agreement  to  an  immedi¬ 
ate  marriage,  but,  after  the  lecture,  he  fell 
in  with  a  group  of  young  men  at  the  Earl 
House,  where  he  was  staying,  and  began 
drinking.  Three  nights  later,  he  appeared 
at  the  Power  home,  obviously  drunk.  There 
was  a  scene,  and  Poe  was  ejected. 

The  next  morning  he  sent  up  an  apology, 
but  in  the  afternoon  he  learned,  upon  call¬ 
ing  at  the  house,  that  the  engagement  was 
definitely  broken.  Mrs.  Whitman,  ill  from 
the  excitement  of  the  night  before,  lay  on  a 
couch  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness.  Dis¬ 
regarding  Mrs.  Power,  Poe  knelt  at  Helen’s 
side  and  frantically  begged  her  to  speak  to 
him.  Finally,  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
asked  faintly,  “What  can  I  say?” 

“Say  that  you  love  me,”  implored  Poe. 

“I  love  you,”  she  said,  and  those  were 
the  last  words  she  ever  spoke  to  him.  For 
her  mother  was  careful  that  the  engagement 
remain  forever  broken,  and  Poe  returned 
to  New  York.  Three  weeks  later,  in  a 
wounded  tone,  he  wrote  to  her,  but  Mrs. 
Whitman,  fearing  that  a  revival  of  corre¬ 
spondence  would  lead  to  something  more 
serious,  did  not  reply.  Once,  later,  a  friend 
tried  to  arrange  their  meeting  in  Lowell,  but 
Mrs.  Whitman,  learning  that  Poe  was  com¬ 
ing,  left  Lowell  just  before  he  arrived. 

Poe  then  went  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  entered  into  a  disastrous  engagement 
with  a  former  schoolday  sweetheart.  His 
tragic  death  occurred  a  little  later,  after  he 
had  been  found  nearly  dead  on  the  streets  of 
Baltimore.  Mrs.  Whitman,  remembering 
that  the  fine  attributes  of  Poe  had  always 
obscured,  for  her,  his  fatal  weakness,  lived 
until  1878  in  ill  health,  refusing  from  time 
co  time  the  many  offers  of  marriage  which 
came  to  her  even  in  her  old  age. 

When  the  news  of  Poe’s  death  reached  his 
former  lover  in  Providence,  she  wrote  the 
following  verses  which  were  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  him: 
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RESURGEMUS 

1  mourn  thee  not:  no  words  can  tell 

The  solemn  calm  that  tranced  my  breast 

When  first  I  knew  thy  soul  had  past 
From  earth  to  its  eternal  rest; 

For  doubt  and  darkness ,  o'er  thy  head , 
Forever  waved  their  Condor  wings; 

And  in  their  murky  shadows  bred 
Forms  of  unutterable  things; 

And  all  around  thy  silent  hearth , 

The  glory  that  once  blushed  and  bloomed 

Was  but  a  dim-remembered  dream 
Of  “ the  old  time  entombed  ." 

Those  melancholy  eyes  that  seemed 
To  look  beyond  all  time,  or,  turned 

On  eyes  they  loved,  so  softly  beamed, — 
How  few  their  mystic  language  learned. 

How  few  could  read  their  depths,  or  know 
The  proud,  high  heart  that  dwelt  alone 

In  gorgeous  palaces  of  woe. 

Like  Eblis  on  his  burning  throne. 

For  ah!  no  human  heart  could  brook 
The  darkness  of  thy  doom  to  share, 

And  not  a  living  eye  could  look 
Unscathed  upon  thy  dread  despair. 


I  mourn  thee  not:  life  had  no  lore 
Thy  soul  in  morphean  dews  to  steep. 

Love's  lost  nepenthe  to  restore, 

Or  bid  the  avenging  sorrow  sleep. 

Yet,  while  the  night  of  life  shall  last. 
While  the  slow  stars  above  me  roll, 

In  the  heart's  solitudes  I  keep 
A  solemn  vigil  for  thy  soul. 

I  tread  dim  cloistral  aisles,  where  all 
Beneath  are  solemn-sounding  graves; 

While  o'er  the  oriel,  like  a  pall, 

A  dark,  funereal  shadow  waves. 

There,  kneeling  by  a  lampless  shrine, 
Alone  amid  a  place  of  tombs. 

My  erring  spirit  pleads  for  thine 
Till  light  along  the  Orient  blooms. 

Oh,  when  thy  faults  are  all  forgiven, 
The  vigil  of  my  life  outwr ought, 

In  some  calm  altitude  of  heaven, — 

The  dream  of  thy  prophetic  thought, — 

Forever  near  thee,  soul  in  soul, 

Hear  thee  forever,  yet  how  far. 

May  our  lives  reach  love's  perfect  goal 
In  the  high  order  of  thy  star! 


GENERAL  AMBROSE  E.  BURNSIDE 


History  has  been  referred  to  as  a  series 
of  war  cycles.  Nations  are  always 
either  directly  or  indirectly  preparing  for 
war,  or  are  passing  through  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  periods  that  follow  wars.  What  pros¬ 
pects  the  future  holds  for  international  har¬ 
mony  is  regarded  with  sincere  hope,  but 
charted  history  reveals  a  regular  succession 
of  peaks  and  valleys,  with  war  and  peace 
representing  the  high  and  low  points.  Wars 
have  altered  maps  beyond  recognition; 
wars  have  created  new  nations,  crushed  out 


old;  they  have  stamped  out  hatred  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  and  have  kindled  the  fires 
of  revolution  in  another;  wars  have  in¬ 
spired  heroes,  thwarted  conspiracy,  and  de¬ 
throned  kings.  History  unfolds  itself  like  a 
panorama  of  battle-fields,  advances,  retreats 
and  parleys,  bringing  but  temporary  victory 
to  the  survivor. 

No  stranger  struggle  for  physical  suprem¬ 
acy  is  recorded  in  history  than  the  conflict 
in  arms  between  the  North  and  South  in 
this  country.  What  force  of  circumstances, 
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what  misunderstandings,  what  fidelity  to  a 
cause,  that  could  engage  brother  against 
brother,  father  against  son,  in  mortal  com¬ 
bat  on  soil  that,  only  yesterday,  had  been 
the  quiet  home-lands  of  peace!  As  in  all 
other  struggles  that  involved  this  nation, 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  contributed  its 
share  of  heroes  and  assistance  during  the 
terrible  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

Although  he  was  not  born  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  can  be  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Rhode  Islander,  for  he  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  this  community  and  he 
proudly  referred  to  it  as  his  home.  He 
forms  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  War  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  His  private  virtues  won  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  friends;  his  public  services  and 
achievements  made  him  the  pride  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  State.  No  other  man  among 
us  has  held  a  larger  share  of  popular  esteem. 

Ambrose  E.  Burnside  was  born  in  the  log 
cabin  on  his  father’s  farm  near  Liberty, 
Union  County,  Indiana,  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  May,  1824.  Young  Ambrose  attended 
a  seminary  in  Liberty  where  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  practical 
branches  of  mathematics,  rhetoric,  logic  and 
moral  philosophy.  When  he  left  the  semi¬ 
nary  he  was  further  advanced  in  education 
than  boys  of  his  age  generally  are.  At  17 
years  of  age  he  was  signed  as  an  apprentice 
to  John  E.  Dunham,  a  merchant  tailor  who 
resided  in  Centreville,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Liberty.  At  first  the  errand  boy  of 
the  shop,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  a  seat 
at  the  board  where  he  won  the  approval  of 
his  master  by  his  industry  and  skill.  He 
became  an  expert  tailor  but  his  heart  was 
not  in  his  work,  and  while  he  cut  and  basted, 
and  stitched  and  pressed  he  managed  to  read 
every  book  that  he  could  borrow.  The  appe¬ 
tite  for  knowledge  grew  by  what  it  fed  upon, 
and  he  became  especially  fond  of  reading 
the  lives  of  military  heroes  and  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  campaigns. 

At  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  worked  as  a  journeyman  tailor  for  a 
while,  and  then  entered  into  a  partnership 
under  the  firm  name  of  “Meyers  and  Burn¬ 
side.”  Both  partners  were  cranks  on  the 
subject  of  military  tactics.  They  used  to 
study  maneuvers  with  the  aid  of  buttons 
arranged  on  their  shop-board,  and  on  one 


occasion  young  Burnside  patiently  worked 
out  a  movement  “en  echelon”  by  changing 
the  positions  of  over  500  buttons,  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  “deployment  from  line  into 
column.”  Consequently  the  young  tacti¬ 
cian’s  interest  in  warfare  procured  for  him 
an  appointment  to  West  Point,  and  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Academy  with  the 
Class  of  1847. 

He  then  spent  some  years  in  garrison 
service,  being  stationed  most  of  the  time  at 
Fort  Adams,  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He  served  as 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  in  Mexico  and  dur¬ 
ing  several  Indian  uprisings.  He  later  re¬ 
signed  from  the  service  and  from  1853  until 
1858  was  a  manufacturer  of  firearms  in 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  where  he  invented  the  Burn¬ 
side  breech-loading  rifle.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the  Federal 
Army,  and  from  May  to  August,  1861,  was 
Colonel  of  the  Rhode  Island  Volunteers, 
participating  as  such  in  the  first  Battle  of 
Bull  Run.  He  became  Brigadier-General 
of  Volunteers  on  August  6;  was  engaged  in 
organizing  the  “Coast  Division”  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  from  October,  1861, 
to  January  1862;  and  commanded  the  De¬ 
partment  of  North  Carolina  during  that 
same  year.  Success  in  all  the  campaigns  as¬ 
signed  to  him  rapidly  paved  the  way  for  his 
appointment  to  the  rank  of  Major-General 
of  Volunteers.  He  twice  refused  command 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia;  served  under 
McClellan  as  Commander  of  the  Ninth 
Corps  in  the  Maryland  campaign  against 
Lee,  and  was  finally  placed  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  although  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  qualified  for  the  position. 

At  Fredericksburg  he  attacked  with  fool¬ 
hardy  recklessness  and,  in  general,  proved 
unequal  to  the  task  assigned  to  him.  After 
his  defeat  on  this  occasion,  he  was  removed 
and  he  assumed  command  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ohio,  during  which  time  he 
captured  Cumberland  Gap,  marched  into 
East  Tennessee,  and  occupied  Knoxville. 
Unfortunately  he  meddled  with  the  politics 
of  those  associated  with  him  and  serving 
under  him,  and  soon  he  was  brought  into 
unpleasant  publicity  as  a  result.  He  criti¬ 
cized  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  for  unnecessary  troubles.  He 
served  under  Grant  as  Commander  of  the 
Ninth  Corps  in  the  Richmond  campaign, 
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taking  part  in  all  the  important  battles  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  and  having  charge  of  mine 
operations  at  Petersburg.  For  his  conduct 
on  this  latter  occasion  he  was  censured  and 
found  lacking  in  ability  to  bring  about  the 
expected  successes. 

In  1865  Burnside  resigned  from  the  serv¬ 
ice  and  subsequently  was  prominent  as  a 
projector  and  manager  of  railroads.  He  was 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1866  to 
1869,  and  from  1875  until  his  death  was  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

General  Burnside  brought  to  the  service 
of  his  country  a  natural  aptitude  for  mili¬ 
tary  operations,  developed  and  extended  by 
a  thorough  military  education.  His  expedi¬ 
tion  to  North  Carolina  won  the  hearty  ap¬ 
probation  of  authorities;  the  defense  of 


Knoxville  was  an  admirable  exhibition  of 
military  science  and  skill.  As  regards,  the 
criticism  of  this  man,  many  military  critics 
have  since  contended  that  his  apparent  mis¬ 
takes  could  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  others. 
He  rendered  invaluable  services  as  a  corps 
commander,  but  proved  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problems  and  difficulties  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  commanding  general.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  qualities  of  a  military  leader,  he 
possessed  that  magnetic  power  which  at¬ 
tracted  to  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
men  under  his  command.  Some  affected  to 
criticize  him  for  his  gentler  qualities  which 
seemed  out  of  harmony  with  the  camp  and 
the  field,  but  how  well  we  know  that: 

“The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 

The  loving  are  the  daring.” 


ZEPPELIN’S  FIRST  FLIGHT 


IT  is  a  happy  coincidence  that,  with  the 
arrival  in  America  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin, 
the  largest  airship  to  come  across  the  sea, 
two  Rhode  Islanders  should  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  it.  Their  association  might  seem 
far  removed  now,  for  it  happened  as  long 
ago  as  1863,  during  the  Civil  War.  The  men 
were  James  K.  and  Ezra  Allen,  Providence 
balloonists  in  the  service  of  the  Federal 
Army,  and  they  gave  Count  Zeppelin  his 
first  ride  in  an  aircraft.  They  attended  the 
birth  of  an  idea — they  were  perhaps  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  In  their  balloon  rode  the  man 
who  invented  the  dirigible  and  after  whom 
this  wonder  of  the  skies  has  been  named. 

Balloons  have  had  a  simple  history.  They 
have  been  in  use  about  145  years,  and 
reached  the  peak  of  their  development  very 
shortly  after  the  first  one  ascended.  Until 


1866,  all  balloons  were  built,  run  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  principles  established 
so  shortly  after  the  balloon’s  invention. 
Then,  62  years  ago,  Count  Zeppelin  put 
ribs  in  the  balloon  and  later  applied  a 
means  of  locomotion.  Even  now,  the  ele¬ 
ments  remain  the  same  except,  of  course, 
that  a  dirigible  can  not  be  folded  up  and 
carried  away. 

It  is  generally  recorded  that  the  balloon 
was  invented  by  two  Frenchmen,  Stephen 
and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  in  1783.  Shortly 
before  them  someone  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  an  object  rise  by  certain 
aerial  compositions,  or  gases,  but  the  Mont¬ 
golfiers’  idea  was  the  simplest,  and  it  was  the 
first  to  work.  They  made  their  balloon  rise 
by  holding  it  over  a  fire  until  it  became 
thoroughly  inflated  with  hot  air.  When  they 
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released  it,  it  rose  and  stayed  aloft  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  descending  slowly  as  the  air 
within  it  cooled.  This  was  their  first  official 
demonstration,  and  it  was  done  on  a  large 
scale.  The  balloon,  which  was  a  linen  globe 
105  feet  in  circumference,  was  made  for  the 
occasion.  Announcements  were  given  out 
several  weeks  ahead  of  time,  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  were  present  as  invited  guests. 

The  two  brothers  had  done  some  exper¬ 
imenting  with  small  balloons,  using  smoke 
for  lifting  power;  but  the  first  official  ascen¬ 
sion  was  even  so  a  venture,  for  the  balloon 
was  much  larger  than  those  on  which  they 
had  experimented,  and  they  used  a  new  fuel 
for  generating  the  hot  air.  The  people  of 
Annonay,  in  southern  France,  where  the 
demonstration  was  carried  on,  wildly  ac¬ 
claimed  the  success  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  balloon  in  those  days 
appeared  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  Some 
of  the  peasants,  in  fact,  looked  upon  it  as 
being  an  instrument  of  the  devil,  and  the 
great  linen  bag  met  a  sad  fate  upon  its  land¬ 
ing  in  the  rural  districts.  After  the  peas¬ 
ants  recovered  from  their  fright,  they  rushed 
upon  the  balloon  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  This 
was  in  June,  1783.  In  October  of  that  same 
year  Francois  de  Rozier  ascended  with  a 
balloon  and  was  the  first  human  being  to 
rise  thus  from  the  earth. 

About  this  time  experiments  were  being 
made  in  America.  The  Messers  Rittenhouse 
and  Hopkins,  members  of  the  Philosophical 
Academy  of  Philadelphia,  constructed  a  car 
which  was  made  to  rise  by  the  aid  of  47 
small  balloons.  Its  passenger  was  the  daring 
James  Wilcox,  a  carpenter,  who  after  being 
aloft  several  hours,  was  compelled  to  cut 
some  of  the  little  bags  with  his  knife  in 
order  to  prevent  his  descending  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  wide  river.  These  balloons  were 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  which  until  lately 
has  been  the  standard  filler  for  all  lighter- 
than-air  machines. 

In  1856  James  Allen  made  his  first  ascent 
in  Providence  from  the  vacant  lot  where  the 
City  Hall  now  stands.  He  had  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  balloons  because  of  his  poor  health 
and  the  desire  to  do  outside  work.  Later  his 
son  Ezra  became  associated  with  him  and 
within  a  few  years  they  had  gained  fame  all 
over  the  country  as  balloonists. 


When  the  Civil  War  began,  they  enlisted 
with  the  Federal  Army  as  observers,  and  it 
was  at  this  time,  somewhere  in  Virginia, 
that  Count  Zeppelin,  then  a  member  of  the 
German  Embassy  at  Washington,  took  his 
first  ride. 

After  the  war  the  two  Allens  spent  some 
time  in  Brazil,  then  returned  to  travel  about 
the  country  giving  ascensions  at  fairs  and 
other  celebrations. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  always  a  fit  time 
for  balloon  ascensions,  and  on  that  date 
in  1906  one  of  the  first  “scares”  was  caused 
by  a  free  balloon.  A  free  balloon  was  the 
kind  in  which  men  took  voyages,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  captive  balloon,  which  was 
held  by  a  rope.  On  this  Fourth  of  July, 
1906,  James  Allen  rose  in  the  face  of  a 
rainstorm  and  presently  disappeared  before 
the  hundreds  of  spectators  on  the  Normal 
School  grounds,  where  the  ascension  took 
place.  Later  in  the  day  an  Attleboro  street¬ 
car  conductor  reported  seeing  the  balloon; 
then  it  was  reported  to  have  gone  over 
Brockton,  Mass.,  then  Scituate,  Mass.  The 
latter  report  said  that  it  was  going  out  to 
sea.  For  two  days  reports,  never  reliable, 
came  in,  and  newspapermen  posted  them¬ 
selves  at  Allen’s  home.  Then,  just  as  the 
suspense  was  growing  unbearable,  Mrs.  Al¬ 
len  received  a  telegram  from  her  husband. 
He  was  in  Boston,  and  would  be  home  in 
time  for  another  ascension  scheduled  for 
the  following  day. 

The  pride  of  the  Allen  balloons  was  the 
“Royal  Sovereign”,  which  stood  over  a 
hundred  feet  in  height  when  inflated.  And 
because  it  was  so  big,  it  made  too  rough  a 
toy  for  the  wind.  One  day  when  it  ascended 
from  Dexter  Training  Ground,  a  stiff  breeze 
caught  it  before  it  was  above  the  trees.  It 
was  whisked  into  the  upper  limbs,  and  the 
car  was  knocked  into  a  horizontal  position, 
requiring  the  passengers  to  cling  for  dear 
life  or  drop.  It  was  impossible  to  throw  out 
any  ballast,  and  the  balloon  raced  along 
toward  Cranston  Street,  bumping  into  build¬ 
ings  and  telephone  poles,  until  finally  reach¬ 
ing  a  corner  it  became  lodged  and  the  occu¬ 
pants  fell  out.  One  of  them  luckily  landed 
on  a  pile  of  hay,  but  Ezra  Allen  fell  50  feet 
and  was  the  most  injured  of  the  three  pas- 
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sengers.  It  took  him  a  year  to  recover,  but 
he  resumed  his  ballooning  afterward  with 
the  same  enthusiasm.  One  of  the  Allen 
features  at  this  time  was  an  aerial  honey¬ 
moon.  A  couple  would  be  married  in  the 
car  while  it  was  on  the  ground,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ceremony  was  over  the  balloon  was 
released.  The  ride  was  only  a  short  one, 
but  it  gave  the  couple  a  chance,  we  are  sure, 
to  believe  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  bliss. 


In  1909  Count  Zeppelin  built  a  factory 
at  Friedrichschafen,  and  it  is  here  that  all 
the  famous  airships  bearing  his  name  have 
been  made.  He  exhausted  his  fortune  in  ex¬ 
periments,  and  when  he  died,  though  the 
government  had  saved  him  from  being  pen¬ 
niless,  he  was  still  dissatisfied  with  his  in¬ 
vention.  That  was  in  1917,  when  Zeppelins 
were  being  used  in  the  War.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  he  did  not  live  to  see  in  time  of  peace 
the  greatest  result  of  his  achievement. 


COLONEL  JOHN  S.  SLOCUM 


When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  opened 
in  1861,  it  found  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  ready  to  respond  with  enthusiasm  to 
any  call  that  would  be  made  upon  them  for 
the  defense  of  the  imperilled  nation.  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation,  call¬ 
ing  for  75,000  men  for  three  months,  on  the 
15th  of  April.  In  the  course  of  the  week 
the  First  Rhode  Island  Regiment,  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  companies  of  infantry  and 
a  battery  of  artillery,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  Washington.  The  battery,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Charles  H.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Governor 
Samuel  G.  Arnold,  embarked  at  Providence 
on  the  18th;  the  first  detachment  of  in¬ 
fantry,  with  Colonel  Burnside  in  com¬ 
mand,  accompanied  by  the  Governor,  and 
Colonels  William  Goddard  and  Lyman  B. 
Frieze,  Aides-de-camp,  embarked  on  the 
20th;  and  the  second  detachment,  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  S.  Pitman,  on  the 
24th  of  April. 

The  first  detachment  of  troops  arrived 
at  Washington  on  the  26th;  the  second,  on 
the  29th;  the  battery,  on  the  2nd  of  May. 
They  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States — the  infantry  on  the  2nd  and 
the  artillery  on  the  7th,  of  May. 


But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  gover- 
ment  had  undertaken  a  task  not  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  service  of  three  months.  The 
alacrity  with  which  the  people  of  the  loyal 
States  had  answered  the  appeal  encouraged 
the  authorities  at  Washington  to  make  a 
second  request.  This  time  the  period  of 
service  was  to  be  for  three  years,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  and  the  number  of  men 
summoned  to  the  field  was  42,034.  The 
President  issued  the  new  call  on  the  3rd  of 
May. 

In  Rhode  Island,  stimulated  by  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  State — always  intensely 
loyal  and  patriotic — enlistments  had  been 
actively  made  since  the  day  of  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  First  Regiment.  On  that  day, 
Governor  Sprague  had  directed  Adjutant- 
General  Mauran  to  issue  an  order  at  some 
subsequent  time,  looking  to  the  formation 
of  another  regiment.  General  Mauran 
issued  the  order  on  the  29th  of  April,  di¬ 
recting  “the  commandants  of  the  several 
military  companies  to  fill  their  companies 
at  once  to  seventy-four  rank  and  file,  in¬ 
cluding  two  musicians,  to  be  officered  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.”  On  the  30th,  the 
governor,  then  in  Washington,  sent  word 
that  no  more  enlistments  were  necessary,  as 
the  capitol  was  safe. 
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But  so  zealously  had  the  work  been 
carried  on  and  so  readily  had  the  people 
engaged  in  it,  that  when  the  call  of  the 
President  was  made,  the  assembly  of  a  new 
regiment  was  well  on  its  way.  By  the  7th  of 
May,  four  full  companies  had  been  raised 
and  officers  had  been  chosen — one  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  commanded  by  Captain  W.  H.  P. 
Steere;  one  at  Bristol,  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Nathan  Goff,  Jr.;  one  at  East  Green¬ 
wich,  commanded  by  Captain  C.  W.  Greene; 
and  one  at  South  Kingtown,  commanded  by 
Captain  I.  P.  Rodman.  By  the  order  of  the 
29th  of  April,  General  Charles  T.  Robbins, 
of  the  State  Militia,  had  been  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  regiment  when  full;  but  on 
the  13th  of  May,  Major  John  S.  Slocum,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Surgeon  F.  L.  Wheaton,  both 
of  the  First  Regiment,  arrived  in  Provi¬ 
dence.  Governor  Sprague — still  in  Wash¬ 
ington — had  been  authorized  on  the  7th  to 
raise  a  new  regiment,  and  his  offer  to  fur¬ 
nish  another  battery  of  artillery  had  been 
accepted.  He  detailed  Major  Slocum  and 
Dr.  Wheaton  to  organize  the  Regiment,  and 
selected  the  Major  to  take  command.  Gen¬ 
eral  Robbins  accordingly  declined  the  po¬ 
sition,  and  on  the  18th,  Major  Slocum  was 
announced,  in  general  order,  as  the  com¬ 
mander. 

When  the  Regiment  was  advanced  for  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  field,  Major  Slocum  was  made 
Colonel.  Slocum  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Richmond,  Rhode  Island,  November  1st, 
1824.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bristol,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  early 
life;  in  the  classical  schools  of  Fruit  Hill 
and  Marlborough,  Massachusetts,  and  at  a 
commercial  school  in  Hartford.  His  pre¬ 
dilections  for  a  military  life  were  strong 
even  in  youth,  and  before  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Cadets  in  Providence.  He  after¬ 
wards  commanded  the  Mechanics  Rifles. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  War  and 
on  Feb.  18th,  1847,  he  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  First  Lieutenant  in  the  famous 
9th  Regiment.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  Battle  of  Contreas,  winning  a  brevet  of 
Captain,  and  again  at  Chepultepec,  where 
he  won  a  full  Captaincy.  At  the  end  of  the 
War  his  Regiment  was  disbanded,  and  he 
returned  to  civil  life.  He  was  married  in 
1858  to  Miss  Abby  J.  James,  a  daughter  of 


the  Hon.  Charles  T.  James  of  Providence. 
In  1860  he  was  a  member  and  secretary  of 
the  examining  board  at  West  Point. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  he 
was  commissioned  Major  of  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment,  and  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the 
officers  and  men.  As  has  been  related,  he 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Second,  and 
in  his  brief  command  won  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  the  Regiment  to  a  very  high 
degree.  He  was  a  remarkably  generous, 
gallant,  and  fearless  man,  and  no  officer  in 
the  army  gave  greater  promise  of  a  brilliant 
future.  The  Regiment  was  engaged  in 
active  service  throughout  the  War,  and  it 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  brave  com¬ 
mander  in  the  very  first  engagement  at 
Bull  Run,  where  the  Union  forces  suffered 
serious  reverses. 

Recalling  that  unfortunate  incident,  we 
find  that  our  Rhode  Island  Regiment  was 
hotly  engaged  with  one  or  two  regiments 
from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  with  South 
Carolina  artillery,  and  made  so  gallant  a 
fight  that  the  enemy  was  pushed  off  the 
plateau  and  down  the  hillside.  In  a  corn¬ 
field  on  the  slope,  temporary  shelter  was 
discovered.  But  the  fire  of  the  Second  was 
hot  and  deadly,  and  although  fresh  troops 
were  constantly  coming  up  against  them, 
our  boys  obstinately  held  the  crest  they  had 
so  bravely  won.  For  nearly  half  an  hour — 
it  seemed  much  longer  to  those  who  were 
waiting  for  support — while  the  Brigade  was 
forming,  the  Regiment  fought  on,  single 
handed.  Early  in  the  contest,  Colonel 
Hunter  was  wounded  in  the  neck,  and  re¬ 
tired  from  the  field.  Meeting  Colonel  Burn¬ 
side,  he  said,  “Burnside,  I  leave  the  matter 
in  your  hands.  Slocum  and  his  Regiment 
went  in  handsomely  and  drove  the  scoun¬ 
drels”. 

The  Brigade  was  immediately  sent  into 
the  field,  the  First  Rhode  Island  Regiment 
rushing  through  the  woods  with  a  shout,  and 
relieving  the  Second,  which  made  a  flank 
movement  to  the  left  in  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
The  71st  New  York,  with  its  howitzers, 
formed  on  the  right,  and  the  2nd  New 
Hampshire  came  up  gallantly  in  support  of 
Reynold’s  Battery,  which  was  now  upon  the 
right  of  the  71st.  The  battle  at  this  time  was 
raging  furiously,  the  enemy  holding  his 
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ground  well,  and  men  and  horses  were  fall¬ 
ing  on  all  sides  before  the  rapid  and  scath¬ 
ing  fire  of  the  foe.  To  those  who  were  in 
their  first  battle,  the  air  seemed  full  of 
missiles.  Governor  Sprague,  acting  as  vol¬ 
unteer  aide  to  Colonel  Burnside,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Weeden  of  the  Battery,  each  had  a 
horse  shot  from  under  him,  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  fight.  The  enemy  was  in  full 
and  constantly  increasing  force,  but  our 
own  troops  were  coming  up,  the  day  was 
going  well  with  us,  and  events  seemed  to 
promise  a  complete  victory. 

Along  the  upper  boundary  of  the  corn¬ 
field,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  ran 
a  rail  fence.  The  Second  Regiment  ranged 
along  this,  making  a  gallant  fight.  Colonel 
Slocum,  climbing  the  fence,  turned  to  the 
Regiment,  to  cheer  on  his  command.  He 
was  shot  in  the  side  and  back  of  his  head, 


and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  carried  to 
a  house  nearby,  and  was  there  attended  by 
a  Dr.  Harris,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
caring  for  the  wounded  men.  But  the  brave 
soldier,  although  conscious  and  apparently 
recognizing  his  men,  never  spoke  again.  In 
a  lull  of  the  battle,  a  door  was  taken  from  its 
hinges,  and  he  was  borne  to  the  rear. 

He  died  too  early  for  his  country,  but 
but  not  too  early  for  his  own  renown.  “We 
expect  a  great  deal  of  Rhode  Island  troops 
today,”  said  Colonel  Hunter,  as  the  Second 
went  into  battle.  “You  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  sir,”  replied  Colonel  Slocum. 
Then  turning  to  the  Regiment  he  said, 
“Now,  show  them  what  Rhode  Island  can 
do,”  and  thus  he  led  his  men  into  their  first 
fight.  The  spirit  of  that  injunction  has 
made  the  precious  history  of  the  Second 
Rhode  Island  Regiment. 


THE  SECOND  RHODE  ISLAND  IN  ACTION 


Rhode  Island’s  famous  Regiment,  the 
Second,  saw  action  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  It  had 
nobly  responded  to  the  hope  of  the  people  of 
this  State,  when  it  went  forth  to  its  mission 
of  duty,  heroism  and  sacrifice.  On  many 
fields  it  showed  its  valor.  The  first  and  last 
battle  of  the  war  bore  equal  testimony  to  its 
gallantry  and  fidelity  of  service.  In  a  large 
army,  there  are  always  certain  regiments 
which  are  known  throughout  the  ranks  to 
be  trustworthy  in  every  duty.  On  the  front 
line,  at  the  outposts,  or  in  reserve;  on  the 
march,  in  camp,  upon  the  field,  these  are 
the  picked  men — the  men  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope,  to  inspire  a  charge,  to  cover  a  re¬ 
treat.  Many  historians  say  that  the  Second 
Rhode  Island  was  one  of  these  trusted  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Much  of 


its  fame  resulted  from  the  character  of  its 
commanding  officers,  but  its  good  repute 
was  due  also  to  the  private  soldiers.  Almost 
all  of  them  born  and  bred  in  Rhode  Island, 
they  had  the  native  independence  and  state 
pride  which  are  characteristic  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  where  they  had  their  origin. 
Those  from  other  States,  and  those  of  for¬ 
eign  birth  who  were  glad  to  fight  the  battles 
of  liberty  for  the  country  they  had  adopted 
as  their  own,  were  not  lacking  in  patriotic 
devotion  and  faithful  performance  of  the 
national  duty. 

After  the  untimely  death  of  Colonel  Slo¬ 
cum  in  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  the  Regiment 
encamped  just  outside  Washington  until 
the  spring  of  1862,  when  began  the  so- 
called  Peninsular  campaign.  After  some 
delays  in  leaving  Brightwood,  the  Regiment 
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sailed  down  the  Potomac,  landed  near  For¬ 
tress  Monroe,  Virginia,  and  presently  made 
its  way  up  the  James  River  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Richmond.  After  engaging  in  sev¬ 
eral  hot  skirmishes  in  that  section,  our  men 
entered  the  Maryland  campaign,  which  was 
followed  by  more  fighting  in  Virginia,  and 
then  by  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Next 
came  the  Battle  of  Salem  Heights  just  out¬ 
side  of  Fredericksburg.  An  episode  of  this 
immortal  combat  recalls  the  bravery  and 
courage  on  the  field  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  upheld  all  the  noble  traditions  of  our 
historic  state. 

The  enemy’s  line  of  battle  was  formed 
with  its  right  resting  in  front  of  Salem 
Chapel,  and  thence  running  diagonally 
across  the  road  and  the  fields  beyond  to  a 
piece  of  woods,  which  gave  an  admirable 
cover.  General  Sedgwick  formed  his  line, 
with  Brook’s  Division,  which  was  leading 
the  column  across  the  road,  and  Newton’s, 
on  his  right.  Howe’s  Division  was  placed 
on  the  extreme  left.  Colonel  Brown  of  the 
36th  New  York  was  still  in  command  of 
the  Brigade.  The  Second  was  in  the  rear  of 
the  Brigade,  and  was  thus  the  last  Regiment 
to  come  upon  the  field.  On  the  extreme 
right  of  the  line  was  a  Brigade  of  New 
Jersey  troops.  Brown’s  Brigade,  with  a 
battery  of  artillery,  was  held  in  reserve, 
near  a  small  house  at  the  right  of  the  road. 

With  this  disposition  of  troops,  the  battle 
began,  and  at  once  became  hot  and  angry. 
Our  men  had  been  skirmishing,  marching, 
and  fighting  almost  continuously  since 
eleven  o’clock  of  the  previous  night;  the 
enemy  was  comparatively  fresh,  and  was 
constantly  receiving  new  recruits.  And  yet 
the  men  of  the  Second  kept  up  well  with 
their  work,  and  did  their  best  to  clear  the 
road.  As  the  enemy  showed  himself  the  su¬ 
perior,  and  checked,  stopped  and  finally 
broke  our  first  line  of  battle,  the  reserve  was 
called  upon.  The  36th  New  York,  the  7th 
and  37th  Massachusetts  were  put  into  the 
fight.  Colonel  Brown  fell  wounded,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  Colonel  Eustis. 
The  10th  Massachusetts  was  now  sent  in.  The 
Second  was  left  with  directions  to  wait  for 
orders.  The  aspect  of  affairs  grew  more 
and  more  serious.  On  the  right  it  seemed 
as  though  some  great  disaster  was  impend¬ 
ing.  Fugitives  from  the  field  in  front  began 


to  multiply.  They  came  running  back, 
throwing  away  their  arms  and  knapsacks. 
The  Battery,  with  other  artillery,  hastily 
limbered  up,  and  went  off  to  the  rear.  Our 
line  was  crumbling  away,  and  the  officers 
were  busy  in  rallying  and  forming  a  second 
line  upon  the  position  of  the  reserves. 

Just  then  General  Newton  and  a  few  staff 
officers  came  riding  down  the  road. 

“What  Regiment,  Colonel?”  he  inquired, 
not  immediately  recognizing  the  Second 
amid  the  dust  and  smoke. 

“The  Second  Rhode  Island,  sir,”  replied 
Colonel  Rogers,  “directed  to  remain  here  to 
await  for  orders.” 

“Move  your  Regiment  at  once  to  the  right 
beyond  that  house,”  said  the  General,  point¬ 
ing  to  it  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  “Our  men 
are  badly  pressed,  and  need  aid.  Hurry  up 
and  help  them!” 

This  was  all  that  was  needed,  and  the 
Regiment,  long  impatient  to  be  in  the  fray, 
was  instantly  advanced  in  line  of  battle, 
wheeling  up  to  make  connection  with  the 
10th  Massachusetts.  It  was  posted  on  the 
right  of  the  second  line,  holding  a  hill, 
which  gave  a  good  position.  Down  came 
one  of  our  regiments  from  the  front,  broken 
and  in  disorder,  rushing  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Second,  and  causing  a  temporary  de¬ 
rangement.  Quickly  closing  up,  the  Regi¬ 
ment  swung  to  the  right  of  the  10th  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  now  engaging  the  enemy  in  front. 
But  the  hill  was  not  large  enough  for  an 
extension  of  the  line,  and  a  shoulder  of  it 
hid  the  enemy  from  view.  The  three  com¬ 
panies  on  the  left,  under  Major  Jenks,  made 
their  connections  with  the  10th,  and  with 
that  Regiment  commenced  firing  upon  the 
enemy.  The  seven  remaining  companies, 
with  Colonel  Rogers,  moved  farther  to  the 
right  and  front,  across  the  field  and  a  brook 
which  traversed  it,  and  came  out  in  clear 
sight  of  the  entire  battlefield. 

Colonel  Rogers  found  that  the  position 
which  he  had  thus  gained  was  admirable 
for  flanking  the  enemy.  The  Regiment  really 
overlapped  the  rebels’  left,  and  was  several 
hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  our  own  line, 
which  rested  near  the  house  on  the  hill, 
where  the  three  other  companies  were.  In 
the  woods  to  the  right  and  well  to  the  front, 
was  flying  an  American  flag,  betokening  the 
presence  of  some  of  our  troops.  In  front 
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was  a  confused  mass  of  the  enemy,  without 
formation.  A  fragment  of  the  15.th  New 
Jersey  was  found  in  the  field,  and  attach¬ 
ing  it  to  his  command,  Colonel  Rogers 
opened  fire  upon  the  squads  of  the  enemy 
in  front  and  on  the  left  flank.  Never  was  a 
more  opportune  movement  and  attack.  The 
enemy  was  puzzled  to  know  the  meaning  of 
it.  Was  it  a  re-enforcement?  Was  it  an  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  flank?  The  Regiment  deliv¬ 
ered  its  fire  handsomely.  The  relief  upon 
our  own  hard-pressed  troops  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  It  checked  the  enemy  line  at  once, 
and  the  second  line  was  formed  and  de¬ 
veloped,  making  the  position  secure.  Had 
the  other  regiment  on  the  right  of  the  line 
been  moved  over  promptly  to  support  this 
attack,  it  is  possible  that  the  battle  might 
have  been  resumed  and  a  brilliant  victory 
won. 

But  that  was  not  all.  Out  of  the  woods 
an  officer  came  hurrying.  “For  God’s  sake, 
Colonel,  come  over  and  help  us  out!”  It 
was  the  adjutant  of  a  New  Jersey  Regiment, 
which  was  alone  in  the  woods,  and  almost 
out  of  ammunition.  There  was  no  time  to 
lose.  The  only  orders  which  Colonel 
Rogers  had  received,  were  to  hurry  and 
help  the  distressed  troops  on  the  right  flank. 
Here  was  a  case  that  needed  help.  The 
Regiment  was  immediately  put  in  motion 
for  a  charge,  with  company  officers  in  front, 
and  the  Colonel  leading.  Away  it  went 
across  the  field  to  the  front,  scattering  the 
squads  of  the  enemy  and  driving  them  into 
the  woods,  in  confusion,  and  soon  ranged 
itself  by  the  side  of  the  New  Jersey  men, 
who  were  overjoyed  at  receiving  the  timely 


succor.  They  had  been  left  behind  when 
the  first  line  was  broken,  and  had  been 
maintaining  an  unequal  contest,  gallantly 
holding  on  till  relief  should  come,  and  had 
now  but  a  few  cartridges  left. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Read  was  sent  for, 
together  with  the  three  remaining  companies 
and  other  support.  The  New  Jersey  Regi¬ 
ment  fell  back  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Second,  which  at  once  closed  up  the 
line  and  prepared  to  open  fire.  Colonel 
Rogers  seized  the  flag,  placed  it  in 
position,  and  the  men  formed  up  to  it 
without  delay.  The  enemy’s  line  was 
within  short  range,  partially  sheltered  by 
a  picket  fence,  and  their  fire  was  hot  and 
withering.  Our  men,  lying  on  the  ground, 
replied  as  warmly,  making  the  contest  fierce 
and  bloody.  As  the  ranks  occasionally 
wavered  amid  the  deadly  storm,  Colonel 
Rogers  would  take  the  colors  forward  and 
rally  the  Regiment  around  them,  to  straight¬ 
en  the  line.  Nobly  the  men  responded 
to  the  orders  and  encouragement  of  the  of¬ 
ficers,  and  there  was  no  better  fighting 
that  day  than  in  this  isolated  position 
in  the  woods.  Colonel  Rogers,  judging  that 
the  supports  were  near,  withdrew  the  Regi¬ 
ment  slowly  and  steadily  to  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  where  it  met  the  three  companies 
of  the  left  and  the  10th  Massachusetts  com¬ 
ing  up.  The  re-enforcement  was  received 
with  hearty  cheers;  and  then,  recovering 
the  wounded,  the  command  retired  across 
the  brook  to  the  hill  by  the  house,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  which  the  Regiment  had 
started.  The  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  the  night  fell  upon  the  tired  Rhode 
Island  heroes. 


TORCHLIGHTS  AND  TRANSPARENCIES 


Tomorrow  is  election  day — be  careful 
how  you  vote — go  to  the  polls  like  a 
man  and  dressed  like  one.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
exercise  the  right  of  franchise  in  this  land 
of  the  free,  and  you  ought  to  do  it  decently 


and  in  order.  The  only  way,  is  to  go  to  the 
polls  attired  in  one  of  our  fancy  Worsted 
and  Cheviot  Suits  prices  $10  to  $25 — Your 
ballot  will  be  all  the  more  appreciated  as 
that  of  a  prosperous  free  man  if  you  have 
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on  one  of  our  dandy  Overcoats ,  piped  with 
mohair  braid  and  priced  at  $25.” 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  public  was 
regaled  with  such  flamboyant  appeals  on 
the  eve  of  election.  However,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  above  representing  a  local  clothing 
concern,  appeared  in  bold  black  letters  on 
the  pages  of  a  Providence  newspaper  near¬ 
ly  a  half-century  ago.  The  bright  lights  of 
the  modern  city  have  dimmed  the  magical 
effect  of  the  glowing  redfire  and  candle- 
lighted  transparencies  that  once  illuminated 
the  dark  streets  during  pre-election  demon¬ 
strations.  Transparencies  can  still  be  re¬ 
membered  by  some  of  our  older  citizens, 
some  of  whom  may  have  struggled  up  West¬ 
minster  Street  proudly  holding  aloft  the 
cloth  covered  boxes  that  dripped  wax  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  bearer  and  displayed 
such  campaign  slogans  as,  “We  March  and 
Vote  for  Principle  and  Not  for  $2.00  and  the 
Cigars,”  “This  is  No  Dog  Show,”  “We  Will 
See  You  Tuesday,”  and  “We  Must  Have 
More  Bustle  in  the  White  House.” 

Here  is  what  you  would  have  read  in  the 
daily  news  had  you  been  interested  in  the 
politics  that  are  now  just  a  memory. 

“  .  .  .  6000  torch-bearers  paraded  the  city 
streets,  and  the  panoramic  display  along 
the  route  of  march  by  the  patriotic  residents 
of  Broadway  and  other  public  thorofares 
was  remarkably  brilliant  and  impressive; 
while  the  enthusiasm  among  the  vast  con¬ 
gregation  of  spectators  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  was  spontaneous  and  universal  all 
along  the  line  of  march.  Broadway  was 
transformed  into  a  radiant  and  charming 
avenue  of  sulphurous  candle  and  gaslight 
which  was  blended  in  vari-colored  beauty 
and  effulgence.  Many  of  the  residences  were 
handsomely  decorated  at  intervals  along 
Broadway,  High  and  Broad  Streets.  The 
inpouring  of  people  by  rail,  steamboat  and 
private  conveyance  equalled  the  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations  of  the  committees  under 
whose  auspices  the  demonstration  was  held, 
and  they  were  massed  solidly  on  the  side¬ 
walks  along  the  route  long  before  the  col¬ 
umn  started  and  seized  every  available  point 
of  observation.  Special  trains,  boats  and 
horse  cars  were  constantly  arriving  from 
suburban  localities  and  the  city  has  seldom 
been  the  objective  of  so  many  thousands. 


“The  police  arrangements  were  admir¬ 
ably  conceived  and  consummated  and  the 
evening  passed  without  serious  disturbance 
or  incident  of  an  alarming  nature.  Ample 
precautions  were  taken  for  the  service  of 
lunches  to  out-of-town  organizations  by  the 
committees  and  industrial  organizations, 
and  it  was  past  midnight  when  the  last  torch 
was  extinguished  and  the  season  of  fra¬ 
ternization  had  terminated.” 

Street  demonstrations  were  not  always  in 
order  for  ardent  supporters  of  presidential 
candidates  in  the  last  century.  In  1888  the 
news  declared  that  the  State  demonstration 
by  one  of  the  major  parties  did  not  attain 
the  splendid  proportions  of  spectacular 
magnificence  and  unbounded  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  the  grand  pageant  at 
the  close  of  the  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign 
in  1884.  Many  of  the  stump  orators  in 
their  discussion  of  the  dominant  issues  of 
the  hour  have  taken  occasion  to  emphasize 
the  declaration  that  this  was  not  a  “kero¬ 
sene  and  redfire  campaign,  but  rather,  one 
devoted  to  sober  and  thoughtful  discussion 
of  a  great  economic  question”,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  torch-bearing  regiments  and  bat¬ 
talions  was  a  convincing  proof  of  that 
statement. 

The  description  of  Lincoln’s  second  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  presidency  reminds  one  of 
the  last  stages  of  present  day  drives  for 
the  support  of  candidates.  Little  more  than 
two  months  remained  before  election  day 
in  November  and  every  speaker  that  could 
be  commandeered  was  put  into  active  serv¬ 
ice.  Lincoln  himself,  however,  took  no  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  campaign  outside  of  a  few 
addresses  to  soldiers.  Mass  meetings,  how¬ 
ever,  were  held  every  day  and  night  of  the 
week  and  popular  preachers  in  favor  of  his 
cause  filled  their  discourses  with  appeals  in 
behalf  of  Lincoln  and  the  necessity  of  his 
re-election  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  became  a 
tower  of  strength  for  the  Lincoln  cause, 
and  in  and  out  of  the  Plymouth  pulpit  he 
advocated  the  duty  of  sustaining  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  had  already  saved  the 
Union  and  must  ultimately  put  down  the 
Rebellion.  The  campaign  became  one  of 
great  acrimony  on  both  sides.  Night  and 
day  without  cessation  young  men  in  halls, 
upon  street  corners,  and  from  cart-tails 
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were  haranguing,  delivering  sermons  and 
orations,  arguing,  extolling  the  causes  of 
their  candidates  and  denouncing  the  op¬ 
ponents.  A  great  deal  of  oratory,  elocution, 
rhetoric,  declamation  and  eloquence  was 
hurled  into  the  troubled  air  by  speakers  on 
both  sides. 

Nor  were  the  candidates  of  other  days 
free  from  the  fine-combing  of  personal 
habits,  manners  and  characteristics  that  the 
press  so  freely  indulges  in,  hoping  to  leave 
good  or  bad  impressions  of  those  who  seek 
the  highest  office  in  the  land.  One  of  the 
papers  of  another  century  reported  the  visit 
of  a  presidential  candidate  to  this  State  as 
follows:  “At  an  out-of-doors  reception  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  the  candidate  stood 
with  a  big  cigar  in  his  mouth,  supporting 
himself  with  a  heavy  cane  in  one  hand  while 


with  the  other  he  shook  the  hands  of  the 
people.  At  a  reception  in  the  hotel  parlor 
in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  the  presence  of 
refined  and  elegantly  attired  women,  care¬ 
ful  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  gowns  as  these 
swept  the  floor,  he  stood  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  coarsely  expectorating  upon  the 
floor.” 

Election  excitement  and  campaign  en¬ 
thusiasm  have  changed  but  little  in  spirit 
since  the  days  of  Wide-Awakes  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  courageous  Dorr  in  Rhode 
Island.  At  the  time  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
campaign,  election  returns  came  to  excited 
Rhode  Islanders  by  telegraph  and  complete 
returns  were  not  available  to  the  public  for 
days  after  the  election.  News  in  the  papers 
was  limited  to  a  statement  of  the  outcome, 
with  no  colorful  descriptions  of  the  local 
contests  throughout  the  country. 


MOWRY  &  GOFF’S  SCHOOL 


The  historic  English  and  Classical 
School,  which  was  better  and  more  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  Mowry  &  Goff’s,  will 
always  remain  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in 
Rhode  Island’s  educational  history.  Con¬ 
ceived  by  one  of  the  State’s  greatest  educa¬ 
tors,  the  late  William  A.  Mowry,  to  meet  a 
definite  need,  it  realized  his  high  ideals  in  a 
manner  which  has  never  been  equalled, 
either  before  or  since.  Following  a  period 
of  service  in  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Mowry, 
then  Principal  of  the  Boys’  English  High 
School,  in  Providence,  found  the  high  war¬ 
time  prices  too  much  for  his  $1,200  salary, 
and  so  he,  like  many  of  his  associates, 
looked  about  for  a  more  profitable  con¬ 
nection.  Understanding  the  shortcomings 
of  the  public  school  system  as  it  then  ex¬ 
isted,  Mr.  Mowry  had  ambitions  towards  a 


private  school  for  boys.  Being  approached 
on  the  same  subject  by  three  prominent  citi¬ 
zens,  who  promised  their  support,  Mr. 
Mowry  took  into  his  confidence  John  J. 
Ladd,  Principal  of  the  Boys’  Classical  High 
School. 

They  went  into  the  matter  in  great  detail, 
with  the  result  that  they  both  presented  their 
resignations,  and  went  immediately  to  the 
Providence  Journal  office,  where  they  pre¬ 
pared  an  announcement  stating  that  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  22nd  they  would  open  a  private 
school  for  boys.  This  was  on  the  8th;  no 
location  had  been  considered,  and  so  none 
was  mentioned  in  the  advertisement.  Never¬ 
theless,  rooms  were  promptly  secured  in  the 
Lyceum  Building,  on  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  and  50  desks  and  chairs  in¬ 
stalled.  Monday  morning,  Washington’s 
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Birthday,  1864,  the  new  school  opened  with 
about  50  applicants.  By  the  end  of  the 
term  there  were  53  scholars,  and  66  during 
the  next  term.  During  the  summer,  Mr. 
Ladd  retired  to  become  a  paymaster  in  the 
army,  and  so  Mr.  Mowry  induced  his  friend, 
Charles  B.  Goff,  Principal  of  the  Fall  River 
High  School,  to  join  him,  and  thus  began 
an  association  which  was  to  mean  so  much 
for  Rhode  Island.  Eighty-seven  pupils  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  fall  term.  By  the  next  July 
there  were  181,  and  larger  quarters  were 
taken  in  the  Narragansett  Block. 

It  was  following  this  change  that  How¬ 
ard  M.  Rice,  Principal  of  the  Woonsocket 
High  School,  came  to  the  school  to  which 
he  was  destined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  faculty  grew  rapidly,  and  many  names 
of  noted  educators  abound  in  the  school 
records.  Richard  W.  Smith,  who  became  a 
partner  in  Goff,  Rice  &  Smith,  at  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Mowry,  came  into  the  picture 
in  1871,  from  Amesbury,  Mass.  Two  years 
before  this,  in  September,  1869,  the  school 
moved  to  the  Fletcher  Building,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Westminster  and  Eddy  Streets,  where 
the  Journal  Building  now  stands.  They 
occupied  half  of  one  floor,  all  of  the  next, 
and  half  of  another,  in  the  building  which 
extended  through  to  Fulton  Street.  This 
served  until  1875,  when  Mowry  &  Goff’s  ac¬ 
quired  its  own  building  at  63  Snow  Street. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  model  school  building 
of  three  stories. 

The  Public  Library  had  the  street  floor 
and  the  school,  the  two  upper  floors.  On  the 
second  floor  were  recitation  rooms  and  a 
large  chapel.  On  the  third  was  the  drill  hall, 
the  laboratory  and  recitation  rooms.  Both 
floors  were  exceptionally  high  studded,  per¬ 
fectly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  fitted  with 
the  finest  of  schoolroom  equipment.  The 
chemical  laboratory,  in  particular,  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  those  days,  later  served  as  a  model 
for  the  city’s  high  school. 

In  1884,  the  state  of  Mr.  Mowry’s  health 
compelled  his  retirement,  and  his  interest 
was  purchased  by  his  associates.  Mr.  Mowry 
moved  to  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  died  in  1917.  The  school  was  his  brain¬ 
child  and  his  greatest  interest,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  keep  a  fatherly  eye  on  its  prog¬ 
ress,  and  undoubtedly  contributed  much 
helpful  advice,  in  spite  of  his  enforced  sep¬ 
aration  from  it.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Smith’s 


health  later  forced  him  to  retire,  his  interest 
being  acquired  by  Mr.  Goff  and  Mr.  Rice, 
who  continued  to  share  the  management 
until  Mr.  Goff’s  death  in  1898.  By  this  time 
the  public  schools  had  made  such  advances, 
that  the  need  for  a  school  like  Mowry  & 
Goff’s  became  less. 

The  University  Grammar  School,  founded 
in  1764,  on  College  Hill,  likewise  felt  a 
falling  off  in  patronage,  and  so  the  two  were 
combined,  in  1898,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Rice.  A  merger  with  the  Friends’ 
School,  now  Moses  Brown  School,  in  1904, 
brought  to  a  close  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
school  whose  influence  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  advancement  of  educational  meth¬ 
ods  throughout  the  state.  Its  list  of  gradu¬ 
ates  reads  like  a  page  from  “Who’s  Who  in 
Rhode  Island”,  and  it  is  difficult  to  refrain 
from  listing  them  all.  Mowry  &  Goff’s  had 
over  500  graduates,  and,  all  told,  served 
more  than  1500  pupils  from  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  families  in  the  State. 

Former  pupils  have  many  happy  recol¬ 
lections  of  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Dean,  whose 
Preparatory  Department  was  affectionately 
dubbed  “The  Deanery”;  of  that  grand  old 
lady,  Mrs.  Harriette  M.  Miller,  the  elocution 
teacher,  and  that  favorite  line  of  hers  about 
“the  tintinabulation  of  the  tinkling,  tinkling 
bells”;  Miss  Mabel  C.  French,  the  ambi¬ 
dextrous  teacher  of  arithmetic  and  geog¬ 
raphy,  who  could  write  equally  well  with 
either  hand;  Walter  J.  Towne,  and  Clarence 
H.  Manchester,  now  Principal  of  Technical 
High  School,  who  gave  the  names  of  all  the 
boys  a  Latin  twist;  and  so  on. 

The  military  side  of  the  school  was  very 
important,  especially  on  Fridays,  when  the 
parents  and,  of  course,  the  young  ladies 
were  invited  to  witness  dress  parade.  The 
military  organization  was  one  of  the 
school’s  most  popular  features.  It  helped 
maintain  discipline  and  gave  color  to  all 
school  activities.  The  occasional  street  pa¬ 
rades  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  Springfield  rifles  lined  the  racks 
in  the  drill  hall,  and  all  pupils,  regardless 
of  size,  took  part  in  regular  drills  several 
times  a  week. 

Outstanding  among  the  instructors,  whom 
none  will  ever  forget,  was  General  Charles 
R.  Dennis,  whose  insistence  on  military  pre¬ 
cision  was  rigorous,  to  say  the  least.  In  the 
later  years,  the  uniform  equipment  was 
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brought  up  to  army  regulations,  and  a  high 
standard  followed  which  brought  generous 
applause  whenever  a  public  drill  was  held 
in  Infantry,  or  Music  Hall.  Many  of  the 
leaders  in  local  military  affairs  got  their 
first  training  in  the  Mowry  &  Goff  Battalion. 
This  school  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
gymnastic  training,  and  a  session  in  the 
gym  was  part  of  the  daily  routine.  The  now 
familiar  setting  up  exercises  helped  keep 
lungs  and  body  in  trim. 

Pupils  of  Mowry  &  Goff’s  enjoyed  the 
great  benefits  of  individual  instruction.  Mr. 
Mowry  contended  that  10  scholars  to  a 
teacher  was  enough,  and  the  number  never 
exceeded  15.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  really 
understand  the  pupil  and  give  to  each  the 
help  that  would  accomplish  the  most  for 


him.  Here,  also,  we  have  the  secret  of  the 
affection  which  the  scholars  developed  for 
their  teachers,  who  were  always  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  boys.  Teachers  were 
selected  for  their  special  fitness,  and  num¬ 
berless  innovations  in  teaching  practice, 
now  in  common  use,  originated  in  Mowry  & 
Goff’s  classrooms. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  touch  on  some 
of  the  sidelights  of  life  at  this  interesting 
school,  such  as  the  surreptitious  visits  to 
Handy’s  Museum  on  Mondays  and  Thurs¬ 
days;  the  forbidden  delicacies  smuggled  in 
from  Remington  &  Sessions’  and  Rausch’s 
Bakery,  etc.,  but  space  does  not  permit.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  only  boy  ever 
whipped  by  Mr.  Mowry  later  became  a 
prominent  clergyman. 


FAMOUS  FEBRUARY  FIRES 


February  has  long  been  famous  in  the 
minds  of  present  day  Providence  folks 
as  the  month  of  fires,  for  it  is  in  this,  the 
shortest  month  of  the  year,  that  most  of  the 
city’s  best  remembered  fires  have  occurred. 
Why  this  is  so  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained  and  apparently  never  will  be,  the 
once  common  cause — overtaxed  heating  sys¬ 
tems — not  being  blamed  in  a  single  one  of 
the  outstanding  conflagrations. 

The  month  looms  largest  in  the  history  of 
downtown  fires,  for  on  February  15th,  1888, 
came  the  disastrous  Aldrich  House  blaze, 
the  burning  of  the  historic  Theatre  Comique, 
and  the  destructive  fire  in  the  Daniels  Build¬ 
ing — all  in  the  business  section,  and  all 
within  the  brief  space  of  88  hours.  The  first 
two  started  in  the  night  and  the  third  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  What  caused  them  was 
never  determined.  It  is  not  hard,  then, 
to  account  for  the  generally  prevailing  fear 
that  some  firebug  had  set  about  to  destroy 
the  city’s  business  district,  and  it  is  evident 
from  all  that  can  be  learned  that  only  the 


marked  efficiency  of  the  fire  department 
saved  the  city  from  a  veritable  holocaust. 

The  so-called  Aldrich  House  fire  stands  as 
the  most  spectacular  fire  Providence  has 
ever  experienced.  Many  fires  have  lasted 
longer  but  none  has  provided  so  much  of  the 
picturesque. 

The  burning  of  the  Theatre  Comique 
would  have  been  considered  a  very  ordinary 
affair,  coming  at  any  other  time,  except  that 
it  removed  for  all  time  an  institution  not 
looked  upon  with  favor  in  polite  circles. 

The  blaze  in  the  Daniels  Building — pop¬ 
ularly  referred  to  as  the  Daniels,  Cornell 
fire — followed  on  the  heels  of  the  Theatre 
Comique  incident,  and  had  more  potential 
possibilities  for  serious  results,  which,  for¬ 
tunately,  did  not  materialize. 

This  chain  of  destructive  events  began  at 
11:45  on  the  night  of  February  15th,  when 
an  engineer,  seated  in  the  cab  of  his  locomo¬ 
tive  outside  the  Union  Station,  discovered  a 
fire  well  under  way  in  the  building  known 
as  Chace’s  Block,  a  four-story  wooden  build- 
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ing  at  the  corner  of  Eddy  and  Fountain 
Streets,  where  the  Enterprise  Building  now 
stands.  He  pulled  his  whistle  cord,  and 
the  sharp  night  air  was  rent  with  a  shrill 
screech.  The  blast  continued  without  let  up 
until  long  after  the  alarm  had  been  rung  and 
the  apparatus  had  settled  down  to  its  diffi¬ 
cult  task. 

A  roaring  furnace  greeted  the  firemen, 
the  tongues  of  fire  reaching  out  with  such 
speed  that  in  a  little  more  than  two  hours 
the  entire  block  bounded  by  Fountain,  Eddy, 
Washington  and  Union  Streets  was  swept 
clean  and  all  that  remained  of  a  half  million 
dollars  worth  of  property  was  a  mass  of 
smouldering  debris.  The  Chace  Block, 
where  the  fire  started  in  the  store  of  Henry 
Staples,  disappeared  in  half  an  hour.  Bill¬ 
ings’  Block,  Billings’  Stable,  The  Aldrich 
House,  Shattuck’s  Exchange  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  structures  succumbed  quickly  and 
contributed  their  part  in  the  making  of  a 
mammoth  bonfire  from  which  vast  showers 
of  sparks  flew  in  every  direction,  some  go¬ 
ing  as  far  as  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital. 

The  fire  burned  rapidly  until  it  reached 
the  Aldrich  House,  which  caught  at  12:20, 
but  it  was  12:45  before  it  got  well  under 
way,  and  then,  thanks  to  the  sturdy  north 
wall,  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  moderated 
to  a  degree  which  enabled  the  firemen  to  get 
matters  well  under  control.  This  wall  pre¬ 
vented  the  spread  of  the  blaze  to  Westmin¬ 
ster  Street,  and  undoubtedly  saved  the  entire 
business  section  from  being  wiped  out. 
Sparks  set  fire  to  much  surrounding  prop¬ 
erty,  but  all  were  saved  from  serious  dam¬ 
age  by  the  active  firemen. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  department 
have  our  firemen  had  to  contend  with  such 
handicaps.  It  was  bitterly  cold — the  ther¬ 
mometer  registering  12  above — and  a  fierce 
west  wind  drove  the  paralyzing  cold  almost 
into  the  marrow  of  the  fire-fighters’  bones. 
Every  man  was  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  ice  which  had  to  be  chopped  off  so  that 
he  could  move,  and  the  whiskers  which  so 
many  wore  at  that  time  were  thick  with 
icicles. 

The  surrounding  streets  were  a  mass  of  ice 
and  fire  hose.  Ice  a  foot  thick  had  to  be 
thawed  out  the  next  day  to  release  the  hose. 
Firemen  waded  in  icy  water  to  their  knees. 
Hook  &  Ladder  No.  6  had  to  abandon  its  big 
Hayes  extension  ladder  truck  which  was 


frozen  solid  against  the  wall  of  the  Aldrich 
House,  which  looked  like  a  fairy  ice  palace. 
The  spectacle  is  one  which  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it. 

Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost  and  all 
horses  in  both  the  Billings  and  Elliott  Sta¬ 
bles  were  saved.  Only  the  walls  of  the  Aid- 
rich  House  remained  standing  and  these 
were  razed  later  in  the  week  as  a  safety  pre¬ 
caution. 

Saturday  morning,  the  18th,  five  minutes 
after  midnight,  a  blaze  was  discovered 
through  a  window  in  front  of  the  stage  of 
the  Theatre  Comique.  This  was  a  variety 
and  burlesque  theatre,  situated  where  the 
Swarts  Building  now  stands  on  Weybosset 
Street  at  the  corner  of  Orange.  The  flimsy 
wooden  structure  was  soon  badly  wrecked, 
and  with  the  adjoining  Telegraph  House 
was  replaced  with  the  present  building.  Sam 
T.  Jack’s  Lilly  Clay’s  Burlesquers,  which 
was  the  current  attraction,  suffered  badly 
from  the  water  damage  to  costumes,  but  with 
a  duplicate  set  a  performance  was  given  that 
night  in  Low’s  Opera  House  (now  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Theatre) .  The  passing  of  the  Comique 
brought  few  regrets  and  the  new  building 
was  considered  a  much  greater  asset  to  the 
district. 

Immediately  on  the  heels  of  the  Theatre 
Comique  fire,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
19th,  fire  attacked  the  Daniels  Building  on 
Custom  House  Street.  This  five-story  brick 
building  occupied  by  Daniels,  Cornell  &  Co., 
wholesale  grocers,  J.  A.  &  R.  A.  Reid,  print¬ 
ers,  and  various  others,  rose  from  the  ashes 
of  its  predecessor  which  went  down  in  the 
great  fire  of  September  27th,  1877.  The 
light  wind  and  mild  weather,  together  with 
high  surrounding  buildings  from  which  the 
fight  was  conducted  enabled  the  firemen  to 
confine  the  flames.  The  real  fire  damage  was 
in  the  famous  printing  plant  of  J.  A.  &  R.  A. 
Reid,  on  the  top  floor.  Their  loss  was  heavy. 
The  others  lost  mostly  from  water  although 
tenants  of  upper  floors  also  felt  some  effects 
from  the  flames. 

While  this  fire  was  at  its  height  a  group  of 
visiting  firemen  from  Pawtucket,  watching 
from  the  roof  of  the  Vaughn  Building  across 
Custom  House  Street,  discovered  a  big  blaze 
out  their  own  way.  They  rushed  off  to 
what  proved  to  be  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  old  Lebanon  Mill  on  the  Ten  Mile 
River,  three  miles  from  Pawtucket. 
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Later  in  the  evening  the  wool  waste 
storehouse  of  the  Riverside-Oswego.  Mills 
on  Manton  Avenue  joined  the  list,  and  was 
about  three-quarters  destroyed.  The  Rough 
&  Ready  Company  of  Johnston,  helping  at 
the  Daniels,  Cornell  fire,  made  a  fast  run  to 
Olneyville,  and  did  their  share  here  as  well. 

This  completes  the  list  for  this  particular 
week.  The  next  February  contribution  was 
the  remarkable  Providence  Coal  Company 
fire  which  broke  out  in  the  wharf  and  eleva¬ 
tor  at  the  foot  of  Dorrance  Street  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3d,  1889.  At  this  fire  the  department 
was  in  constant  service  until  May  7th — a 
record  for  the  firemen.  More  than  12,000 
tons  of  coal  kept  the  fire  going  in  spite  of 
anything  that  could  be  done,  for  nearly 
three  months.  The  details  are  interesting 
but  too  lengthy  for  consideration  here. 

The  next  notable  February  fire  was  the 
destruction  of  the  old  Union  Station  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  20th,  1896.  As  most  of  us  remember, 
this  fire  eliminated  an  out-of-date  structure 


and  brought  us  the  beautiful  Union  Station 
we  now  have.  The  old  one  stood  just  across 
Exchange  Place  opposite  Butler  Exchange, 
and  was  not  noted  for  its  architectural 
beauty. 

In  1899,  on  the  11th  of  February,  the  Star 
Theatre  on  Westminster  Street,  opposite 
Summer,  conducted  by  Charles  Allen,  who 
later  built  the  Union  Theatre  (now  Fay’s) 
on  Union  Street,  (where  Billings’  Stable 
stood  at  the  time  of  the  Aldrich  House  fire) 
was  gutted.  It  was  abandoned  as  a  theatre 
and  remodeled  to  its  present  form,  after 
the  fire.  It  was  in  this  building  that  the 
State  Normal  School  was  located  from  1871 
to  1879. 

Lincoln’s  birthday,  1908,  saw  the  Tanner 
Starch  Factory  fire  during  which  five  men 
were  killed  by  explosions. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  February  is 
improving,  and  bad  fires  are  getting  much 
less  frequent. 


ONE  OF  THE  CITY’S  FIRST  FIRE  ALARM  BELLS 


Bells  have  played  an  important  part  in 
the  lives  of  most  of  us.  It  was  a  bell 
which  urged  us  to  speed  our  lagging  feet  to 
school.  A  bell  called  us  to  our  task  in  mill 
or  factory.  A  gently  tolling  bell  bade  us 
hasten  to  our  devotions.  Warning  us,  as  they 
did,  of  a  duty  to  be  performed,  it  is  not 
strange  that  their  tones  seldom  aroused  in 
us  any  great  emotion.  None  but  psycholo¬ 
gists  can  explain  why  the  ringing  of  the 
same,  identical  bells  to  proclaim  to  all  with¬ 
in  earshot  that  somewhere  a  fire  was  in  prog¬ 
ress,  never  fails  to  arouse  us  to  instant  ac¬ 
tion,  and  makes  us  drop  everything  and 
rush  pell  mell  to  the  scene  of  the  blaze,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  trivial  it  may  be. 

The  attainment,  by  Providence,  of  metro¬ 
politan  proportions  resulted  in  the  elimina¬ 


tion  of  most  of  these  familiar  bells.  Chimes 
have  supplanted  the  bells  on  many  of  our 
churches,  although  the  historic  bell  of  the 
First  Baptist  Meeting  House  and  those  of  a 
very  few  other  old  churches  are  still  with  us. 
Here  and  there  a  factory  bell  lingers,  but 
the  most  stirring  of  them  all — the  fire  bell 
— is  no  more.  The  firemen  find  it  hard 
enough  to  cope  with  the  crowds  which  flock 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  without 
inviting  the  added  handicap  of  the  outpour¬ 
ing  which  used  to  follow  the  sounding  of  an 
alarm. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  19th  century. 
Providence  had  one  fire  alarm  bell.  It 
hung  in  the  tower  of  the  old  Pine  Street 
Baptist  Church  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and 
Dorrance  Streets,  where  the  Masonic  Temple 
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now  stands.  This  church,  by  the  way,  was 
built  in  1807  and  was  destroyed  during  the 
great  gale  of  September  23d,  1815.  A  new 
church  was  erected  the  following  year,  but 
was  abandoned  in  1857  when  the  church 
combined  with  the  Richmond  Street  Church 
and  built  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  on 
Weybosset  Street. 

Gardner  T.  Swarts  bought  the  old  church 
at  auction  in  1857,  converting  it  into  a  pub¬ 
lic  hall  and  theatre.  The  State  Militia  used 
it  as  a  drill  hall  in  1863,  and  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  April  1st  of  that  year. 

In  these  days  the  fire  alarm  system  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  number  of  ordinary  push  buttons, 
protected  from  meddling  by  a  paper  disc 
which  was  easily  broken  when  it  became 
necessary  to  give  an  alarm.  The  discoverer 
of  the  fire  usually  shouted  the  warning,  and 
the  signalling  of  the  location  on  the  nearest 
button  brought  about  the  ringing  of  the 
church  bell.  The  procedure  was  simple  but 
effective.  The  building  diagonally  opposite 
the  church — remembered  by  most  of  us  as 
the  Revere  Hotel  (now  renamed  the  Milton 
Building) — was  then  the  home  of  Mr. 
Swarts,  who  lived  on  the  second  floor  and 
conducted  an  undertaking  establishment  on 
the  street  floor.  A  call  box  was  located  on 
the  second  floor  just  outside  the  bedroom  of 
Mr.  Swarts — the  call  being  3-2,  indicating 
the  Third  Ward,  Second  District.  A  strong 
wire  attached  to  the  tongue  of  the  bell  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  street  to  the  roof  of  the 
Swarts  homestead  and  down  into  the  entry 
beside  the  call  box.  Simple  alarms  were 
sounded  from  this  point,  but  if  the  fire 
proved  serious,  someone  went  across  to  the 
church  and  rang  the  bell  by  swinging  it. 

When  the  church  itself  was  burned  the 
bell  was  kept  ringing  by  means  of  the  wire 
until  it  finally  fell  into  the  lower  vestibule. 
Many  spectators,  not  knowing  about  the 
wire,  imagined  they  saw  someone  in  the 
tower  ringing  the  bell.  Members  of  the  old 
hand  tub  companies,  having  a  certain  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  bell,  risked  their  lives  to  rescue 
it,  and  although  almost  red  hot,  dragged  it 
with  ropes  to  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
Swarts  homestead. 

Either  as  a  gift,  or  by  some  other  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Mr.  Swarts,  the  bell  now  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  the  city  and  was 
mounted  on  the  roof  of  the  Swarts  home¬ 
stead.  The  inside  tongue  was  supplemented 


by  an  outside  clapper,  both  of  which  were 
connected  by  separate  ropes  to  the  second 
floor  beside  the  old  call  box.  Here  it  warned 
the  city  of  many  notable  conflagrations. 
During  really  big  fires  two  persons  went 
into  the  tower,  and  by  striking  alternate 
blows  on  both  tongue  and  clapper  set  up  a 
din  which  brought  such  crowds,  that  the 
chief  was  often  prompted  to  send  word  to 
strangle  the  bell  ringers. 

At  this  time  the  bell  of  the  Central  Baptist 
Church  was  also  used  as  a  fire  warning,  the 
sexton  getting  his  notice  by  the  ringing  of 
the  Swarts  bell. 

When  the  Swarts  family  removed  from 
the  homestead  the  city  transferred  the  bell 
to  the  Sevens  Fire  Station  on  Richmond 
Street,  between  Clifford  and  Ship  Streets. 
When  public  alarms  were  discontinued  the 
bell  was  stored  in  the  City  Yard  until  July 
12th,  1911,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  City  of 
Cranston  and  installed  in  the  tower  of  the 
Eden  Park  School  House. 

This  famous  bell,  popularly  credited  with 
being  the  first  Providence  fire  bell,  was 
cast  by  G.  H.  Holbrook  of  Medway,  Mass.,  in 
1838.  It  stands  2  ft.  2  in.  high  and  measures 
2  ft.  8 Yq  in.  at  the  bottom  lip.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  pure  silvery  tone,  and  because  of 
the  high  pitch  its  sound  carries  far.  While 
at  the  old  Sevens  Fire  House  it  could  readily 
be  recognized  and  pealed  out  clearly  above 
the  40,000  pound  bell  at  the  Three  Ones 
House  and  also  the  one  in  front  of  the  Union 
Station,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Swarts 
bell  weighs  only  870  pounds. 

The  clear,  soft,  silvery  tone  of  this  bell 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  interesting  legend  which  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  the  bell  following  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  old  Pine  Street  Baptist  Church. 
Rumor  had  it  that  the  fall  from  the  belfry 
cracked  the  bell  so  badly  that  it  had  to  be 
recast  and  that  Mr.  Swarts,  with  character¬ 
istic  public  spirit,  had  one  hundred  silver 
dollars  added  to  the  original  metal  in  the 
recasting.  This  perfectly  plausible  story  is 
branded  as  pure  fiction  by  the  fact  that  the 
bell  was  not  cracked  and  did  not  have  to  be 
recast. 

Thus  having  passed  through  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  useful  service  to  the  community 
and  to  humanity,  and  having  witnessed  the 
gradual  change  from  the  old  time  volunteer 
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fire  department  with  its  crude  water  tubs, 
to  the  highly  organized  motor  equipped  de¬ 
partments  of  today,  this  fine  old  bell,  which 
came  safely  through  its  own  fiery  baptism, 
continues  its  faithful  service  to  a  third  gen¬ 
eration. 


In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that 
the  companion  bell,  which  passed  into  ob¬ 
scurity  with  the  demolition  of  the  old  Cen¬ 
tral  Baptist  Church,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  connected  with  the  automatic  alarm 
system  upon  its  adoption  by  the  city. 


RHODE  ISLAND  IN  THE  WORLD  WAR 


The  World  War  is  now  history.  Armis¬ 
tice  Day,  which  we  celebrate  every 
year,  brings  to  mind  war  days  and  home¬ 
comings  that  have  been  painted  upon  that 
immortal  cyclorama  which  depicts  Rhode 
Island’s  ready  response  to  the  call  of  duty 
whenever  summoned  to  defend  the  right 
and  fight  for  a  just  cause.  Tracing  their 
origin  back  to  the  Providence  Marine  Corps 
of  Artillery,  which  was  chartered  in  1801, 
and  is  the  oldest  millitary  organization  in 
the  United  States,  Batteries  A,  B,  C,  and 
Headquarters  Company  of  the  103rd  Field 
Artillery,  26th  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  per¬ 
formed  meritorious  service  “over  there,” 
from  the  date  of  landing  on  English  soil 
October  24,  1917,  until  the  sudden  hush  of 
rumbling  guns  on  November  11th,  when 
about  eight  hundred  stomachs  started  pin¬ 
ing  for  seasickness. 

For  an  interesting  reminder  of  Rhode 
Island’s  glorious  contribution  on  the  battle¬ 
fields  of  France,  let  us  open  the  pages  of 
“The  Histories  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bat¬ 
teries  in  France”,  wherein  is  related  the 
complete  history  of  these  gallant  military 
organizations.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
1918,  the  Rhode  Island  Batteries  were 
spending  a  few  days  in  barracks  in  the 
Bois  de  Sartell,  near  Verdun. 

“Just  east  of  the  River  Meuse,  between 
the  villages  of  Samogneux  and  Haumont- 


pres-Samogneux,  is  the  Ravin  Boussieres. 
From  the  heights  at  the  head  of  this  tiny, 
steep-sided  valley,  one  can  look  over  the 
broad  Meuse  Valley  to  Le  Morthomme, 
Dead  Man’s  Hill,  on  whose  sides  so  many 
Frenchmen  gave  their  lives  to  stem  the 
German  advance  in  the  spring  of  1916;  Le 
Morthomme,  which  finally  was  battered  to 
pieces  under  a  withering  fire  of  German 
artillery. 

“The  whole  terrain  about  the  Ravin 
Boussieres  showed  the  effect  of  the  great 
battle  of  Verdun.  The  village  of  Samogn¬ 
eux  was  a  village  only  by  name,  being  little 
more  than  a  waste  of  shellholes  and  beaten 
mounds  of  stones.  The  hills,  which  were 
once  thickly  forested,  were  stripped  until 
they  appeared  as  old,  abandoned  pasture 
land.” 

When  the  great  allied  drive  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  named  by  Marshal  Foch  “The  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Liberation”,  was  begun  on  September 
26th,  the  Ravin  Boussieres  was  in  German 
hands.  From  this  point  the  German  artil¬ 
lery  shelled  the  advancing  lines  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  slopes  of  the  valley  toward  the 
French  lines  were  honeycombed  with  dug- 
outs,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  valley  was  an 
ammunition  and  supply  dump  which  was 
annihilated  by  American  artillery  fire. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  drive  the 
29th  American  Division  took  the  valley  by 
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flank  attacks,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  the 
line  ahead  for  more  than  a  kilometer.  They 
then  used  the  valley  as  a  machine-gun  re¬ 
serve  position,  and  the  French  pulled  in  a 
battery  of  155  mm.  howitzers,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  later  by  a  battery  of  155  mm.  rifles. 
Two  days  before  the  first  battalion  of  the 
103rd  took  their  position,  the  valley  was 
subjected  to  a  heavy  shelling  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  During  the  shelling,  aeroplanes  flew 
low  and  finished  the  day’s  work  by  sub¬ 
jecting  the  men  to  a  severe  machine-gun  at¬ 
tack  from  the  air.  The  American  losses 
were  heavy,  and  after  that  day  the  Ravin 
Boussieres  became  to  all  Americans  “Death 
Valley”. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  Headquar¬ 
ters  2nd  Battalion  of  the  103rd  Field  Ar¬ 
tillery  and  the  first  platoon  of  Battery  C 
relieved  the  first  platoon  of  the  French 
Howitzer  Battery,  which  occupied  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley.  That  night  the  second 
platoon  followed,  and  the  next  morning 
the  French  turned  the  position  entirely 
over  to  the  Americans.  Where  there  had 
been  only  one  battery  of  French  guns,  there 
was  now  more  than  a  battalion  of  the 
103rd.  The  French  Rifles  remained  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ravine. 

The  position  at  Death  Valley  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  difficult  of  any  ever  held  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Batteries.  The  men,  worn 
out,  much  in  need  of  the  rest  and  furloughs 
which  a  beneficent  High  Command  had 
often  promised  but  never  given,  were 
thrust  into  a  position  well  known  to  the 
Germans,  and  which  by  its  strength  drew 
a  constant  harrassing  fire  from  the  enemy 
artillery.  Added  to  this  was  a  difficult  firing 
schedule,  poor  living  conditions,  and  in¬ 
sufficient  food  supplies. 

There  was  not  a  day  that  did  not  bring 
its  heavy  shelling.  The  nights  were  long 
hours  made  miserable  by  shells  and  gas. 
The  mists  which  gathered  around  the  valley 
at  dusk  were  filled  with  all  the  gases  which 
lurked  after  the  night’s  shelling.  Gas  masks 
had  to  be  always  at  hand;  they  were  worn 
a  large  part  of  the  night,  and  the  least  care¬ 
lessness  in  this  respect  meant  a  casualty. 

The  dugouts,  built  originally  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  were  not  well-protected,  and  faced 
the  lines.  They  were  damp,  infested  with 
vermin,  and  so  far  from  the  guns  that  in 
some  cases  it  was  possible  to  reach  them 


only  after  a  long  walk  up  the  steep  hillside. 
In  front  of  the  guns,  shelters  were  built, 
but  they  were  small  and  almost  impossible 
as  living  quarters.  But  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  the  men,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
salvaged  firewood,  made  their  temporary 
quarters  as  cheerful  as  possible.  Although 
the  shelling  was  heavy,  there  were  few 
casualties.  Every  gun  was  scarred  in  many 
places  by  shell  fragments,  while  several 
“duds”  fell  where  an  effective  shell  would 
have  meant  death  to  many  men.  The  dug- 
outs  were  hit  directly  several  times,  and  on 
two  occasions  the  powder  which  was  piled 
behind  the  Battalion  position  was  destroyed. 

On  the  night  of  October  31st,  while  the 
Batteries  were  firing  their  last  heavy  bar¬ 
rage  from  these  positions,  the  Germans 
began  shelling  Death  Valley  with  both  high 
explosives  and  gas.  The  men  were  kept  at 
their  guns  for  several  hours,  while  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  high  explosives  and  gas  was 
placed,  and  remained  there  during  the  days 
that  followed. 

While  the  Batteries  were  in  these  posi¬ 
tions,  the  Infantry,  worn  out  and  discour¬ 
aged,  was  fighting  brilliantly  in  the  Bois 
Belleau  and  the  Bas  d’Haumont.  These 
woods  were  masses  of  tangled  under¬ 
growth,  infested  by  machine-gunners  and 
snipers,  and  held  by  the  Germans  with  the 
grim  determination  which  characterized 
the  efforts  of  their  best  troops  in  the  last 
discouraging  days  of  the  War.  To  lose  the 
heights  which  they  held  meant  for  the 
Germans  disastrous  retreat  to  the  level 
basin  below.  And  this  retreat  could  easily 
become  a  rout  which  would  leave  before  the 
Allies  an  open  road  to  Luxemburg.  The 
best  troops  the  Germans  had  were  opposed 
to  the  Americans  at  this  point,  and  as  the 
line  was  being  pushed  back  farther  to  the 
north,  their  efforts  to  hold  out  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  stubborn  and  most  desperate 
resistance. 

In  ten  days  the  Rhode  Island  Batteries 
were  called  in  to  aid  in  five  attacks.  The 
75’s  were  constantly  spitting  their  rain  of 
fire  against  the  lines,  while  the  Americans 
and  Germans  met  in  the  woods  in  the  heav¬ 
iest  of  fighting.  An  advance  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  was  considered  a  brilliant  ac¬ 
complishment.  Time  after  time  the  Infantry 
would  gain  a  few  yards,  only  to  be  pushed 
back  later  because,  weakened  by  heavy 
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casualties,  they  were  unable  to  hold  their 
advantage.  But  every  day  found  at  least 
a  slight  gain  credited  to  the  doughboys. 

This  fighting  lasted  from  October  23rd, 
when  the  Infantry  of  the  26th  Division,  with 
the  29th  Division  at  its  left,  went  over  the 
top  for  the  first  time,  until  November  1st, 
when  the  Infantry,  having  gained  their  ob¬ 
jective,  were  relieved  and  took  up  a  sector 
farther  to  the  right. 

During  this  time  the  Rhode  Island  Bat¬ 
teries  took  part  in  several  barrages,  the 
last  one  coming  on  the  morning  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  when  the  Germans  put  up  a  heavy 
counter-shelling  of  high  explosives  and  gas. 

At  this  time  there  was  much  bombarding 
of  the  areas  in  the  rear.  One  village,  Dam- 
villers,  was  so  heavily  shelled  that  the 
Germans  were  forced  to  build  a  new  road 
around  it  for  bringing  up  troops  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Every  night  found  at  least  one 
piece  of  each  Battery  engaged  in  firing, 
which  was  almost  as  harrassing  for  the  men 
who  fired  as  it  must  have  been  for  the 
Germans. 

There  was  little  regret  felt  when,  on  the 
morning  of  November  2nd,  Batteries  A  and 
B  evacuated  their  positions  in  Death  Val¬ 
ley  for  one  a  kilometer  east  of  Bras,  where 
a  French  battery  was  relieved.  This  posi¬ 
tion  was  well  equipped  with  dugouts.  Em¬ 
placements  were  already  built,  and  reports 
said  that  there  was  little  shelling. 

The  new  position  was  near  the  main  road 
to  Douaumont  and  Vaux,  the  two  most 
famous  forts  of  all  that  famous  ring  about 
Verdun.  The  story  of  the  gallant  resist¬ 
ance  offered  by  the  French  in  these  two  forts 


in  1917  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  of  any  that 
came  from  the  grimmest  battles  of  the  great 
war.  Stormed  again  and  again  by  the  seem¬ 
ingly  inexhaustible  forces  of  the  Germans, 
these  forts  held  out  until,  all  communica¬ 
tion  being  cut  off,  every  man  fell  fighting 
to  the  last. 

On  this  historic  ground,  almost  under 
the  guns  of  the  Fortress  de  Charny,  which 
never  fell  before  the  Germans,  in  a  terrain 
pitted  thickly  with  old  shell-holes,  Bat¬ 
teries  A  and  B  went  into  position.  Head¬ 
quarters  2nd  Battalion,  with  Batteries  C 
and  D,  evacuating  their  positions  in  Death 
Valley,  went  into  a  position  in  a  small 
ravine  directly  west  of  Beaumont. 

Although  the  French  had  been  shelled 
very  little  here,  the  Americans  at  once  re¬ 
ceived  everything  in  the  German  reper¬ 
toire,  from  75’s  and  the  lightning-like  88’s, 
to  350’s,  which  screamed  and  rumbled  in 
the  air  for  an  almost  interminable  length 
of  time  before  they  fell.  In  these  positions 
several  pieces  were  put  out  of  action  by 
shells  which  made  direct  hits.  However, 
the  casualties  suffered  here  were  light. 

The  Batteries  for  the  most  part  kept  up 
a  harrassing  fire,  although  on  the  morning 
of  November  11th  a  barrage  was  fired  to 
support  a  divisional  attack  which  was  never 
completed  owing  to  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities. 

It  was  from  above  mentioned  positions 
that  the  last  shots  were  fired  on  November 
11th,  and  after  running  up  the  American 
flag,  the  Batteries  definitely  finished  their 
career  as  fighting  units  in  the  Great  War. 


. 


